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Pictures have a great advantage over words, 
.as they convey immediately knowledge to the 
mind; they are equivalent, in proportion as 
they approach perfection, to seeing the ob- 
jects themselves, and are universally compre- 
hended, The advantages which result from 
a well-arranged combination of pictorial illus- 
trations with literature are already shown by 
the numerous journals and works issuing daily 
from the press. Not only have the facilities 
for multiplying designs by means of engrav- 
ing been instrumental in conveying knowledge 
through the medium of the eye, but the arta 
and sciences, in all their varied branches, have 
been highly indebted thereto. 
office,’’ says a recent writer, ‘‘it is to dispense 
instruction are practising a new art. Our great 
artists are now authors; they speak to the eye, 
and their language is fascinating and impres- 
Artists now dispute the palm with the 
most popular authors; and, however greatly 
some of the latter are favored, they stand 
below skilful wood-engravers,’’ 

In regard to the consequences and causes of 
the great change which has taken place in pic- 
torial embellishments, the same writer says:— 


‘* Those whose 


sive, 


“The probable consequences deserve more 
notice from reflecting politicians than the causes 
of the change. Written or spoken language 
merely suggests thought; and the thing sug- 
gested, or the several parts of it for which the 
words stand, must have been, as it were, in 
the mind before, The new thought suggested 
ln morely putting together in a new form some 
serapa of old knowledge, But pictorial repre- 
sentation may at once convey totally different 
and totally now ideas to the mind, The artiat 
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speaks a universal language. A Turk or a 
Chinese understands him at once, though to 
make either of them understand a written or 
spoken description would require a long time 
and much instruction, Artists cannot yet catch 
and portray spiritual abstractions; many of the 
thoughts of the great historian, of the philo- 
sopher, and the poet can only have symbolical 
and suggestive signs; but all that can be seen, 
all the material world, may be represented by 
the artist; and now that his skill can, by the 
improvements in art, be made cheaply avail- 
able, it will in future be more and more em- 
ployed to spread knowledge through every 
society. 

‘The great exient, also, to which the art 
may be applied is evident from the monuments 
of Egypt and Assyria, which, after a lapse of 
three thousand years, have restored to us a 
knowledge of the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries, and o( their manners and customs, The 
artist has handed down to us the information 
that there were then different races of men— 
that one race conquered the other; he has pre- 
served records of battles won, the number of 
prisoners taken, the number of scalps carried 
off, with something like an account of the royal 
prize-money, It is pretty clear, from those 
monuments, that even statistics may be made 
impressive tothe eye, After along deviation— 
necessary, no doubt, that we may prove all 
things, and hold fast only to the good 
carried back to the prineiples of the art with 
which mankind were first inapired, 
have recourse to the mode of recording events 
in use Amonget the earliest people, and now find 


we are 


We again 


the method of communication employed by the 
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Mexicans to describe Cortez and his ships to 
be the best for diffusing knowledge amongst 
mankind, The art is, indeed, wonderfully im- 
proved, and the rapidity and cheapness with 
which an object can now be sketched, engraved, 
und printed, suggests the possibility of obtain- 
ng an instrument for forwarding the improve- 
inent of mankind more powerful than the press 
for printing words.’’ 

The process of engraving is one in whichghe 
fine arts and the useful arts are equally brought 
nto requisition. In the first place, there is the 
painting or finished drawing of which copies 
ire to be made; this is the work of an indivl- 
‘hual mind—the result of the labor of individual 
hands; the genius of the artist has brought it 
into existence, and it is stamped at once, by 
the ideality displayed therein, as belonging to 
the fine arts. In the second place, there is the 
faithful copy, wrought out by the graver’s tool 
on a substance from which numerous impres- 
sions can be taken; this is no longer an indi- 
vidual work, but one of a multitude; it is 
vapable of being carried on simply by a clever 
use of tools in the hands of faithful copyists. 
Observation and imitation are needed, as well 
as a great degree of skill and taste, in trans- 
ferring the subject to the new material, but 
original ideas are not required; this, therefore, 
must of necessity be ranked as a useful art— 
useful, as widely diffusive of the pleasure con- 
veyed by the fine arts, and likewise useful, as 
affording a field of remunerative labor to thou- 
sands of individuals who may be constitution- 
ally unfitted for other employments. 

But while engraving must thus take its place 
among the useful arts, yet it must not be denied 
that, in order to have the true spirit of the sub- 
ject conveyed to an engraving, something more 
than ordinary skill and successful imitation is 
demanded of the engraver. It has been well 
remarked by a tasteful writer, that ‘‘the en- 
graver is to the painter what the translator is 
to the author. As it is impossible to give a 
spirited translation of a work of genius without 
a portion of the author’s fire, so it is essential 
to a good engraver that he should feel and 
understand the character of the original, and 
be initiated into the art of drawing, that his 
copy may at once be correct and spirited.” 
the works of 
many of our best engravers, we should still 


But for this gift displayed in 


fail of the enjoyment the art is calculated to 
produce in the faithful rendering of the pic- 
tures of the first masters and the multiplying 
of such instructive specimens in our various 
homes. 
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The art of engraving is of extreme antiquity. 
If it cannot with any certainty be traced to 
antediluvian times in the case of Tubal-cain, 
the son of Lamech, who is spoken of as ‘fan 
artificer in brass and iron,’ yet there are dis- 
tinct traces of it in the patriarchal age, for 
carved images were found in the family’ of 
Abraham, and these, if we may judge by ana- 
logy with the most ancient remains of carving 
extant, were merely rude outlines on a flat sur- 
face, and therefore bore a strong resemblance 
to engraving. During the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, they probably exercised this art 
after the Egyptian manner, which consisted of 
hieroglyphical figures cut in outline on metal 
and stone, But, during their wanderings in 
the desert, two men (Bezaleel and Aholiab) 
were specially set apart to ‘devise curious 
works in gold, silver, and brass, and in the 
cutting of stones to set them, and in carving 
of wood,” for the service of the tabernacle ; 
and of them it is declared that God ‘filled 
them with wisdom of, heart to work all manner 
of work of the engraver.’’ (Exodus xxxv. 35.) 

The rude methods of Egypt are supposed to 
have been adopted by the Phoenicians, and 
thus to have been conveyed to Greece, where, 
in Homer’s time, the art of engraving had con- 
siderably advanced. One of its earliest uses 
in that civilized nation was in the delineation 
of maps on metal plates. Specimens of the art 
as practised in Etruria are thought to be of a 
very remote antiquity, and are quite capable 
of being printed from, as has been proved by 
actual experiment. But the idea of filling in 
these rude outlines with ink, and taking impres- 
sions from them, was reserved to later times. 
Thus, the ancients just missed a discovery 
which now forms the principal element of our 
progress. This is the more remarkable wheu 
we remember that they knew how to take im- 
pressions of seals and stamps in wax, clay, and 
other soft bodies, and that they seemed to have 
had stamps with separate letters engraved upon 
them. 

The art of engraving comprises three great 
divisions, for which appropriate technical terms 
have been found by referring to the Greek lan- 
guage. Copper-plate engraving is named Chal- 
cography, from the Greek words signifying copper 
and J inscribe ; wood-engraving Xylography, from 
wood and I inscribe ; engraving on stone Litho- 
graphy, from a stone and I inscribe. 

The first of these, or the art of engraving on 
copper and taking impressions from the en- 


graved plates, is ascribed to a native of Flo- 
rence, named Finiguerra, who flourished in the 
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fifteenth century. He was a skilful workman 
in a species of handicraft then largely practised, 
namely, the engraving of church ornaments and 
other articles, and filling the engraved parts 
with a black composition of silver and lead, 
This was called working in niel/o, and had a 
good effect, as may be seen by remaining speci- 
mens. It is said that Finiguerra, having on 
one occasion cast some melted sulphur on his 
engraving, to try its effect previously to put- 
ting on the black composition, observed, on 
removing the sulphur, that some dust and 
chareoal which had gathered in the hollows 
gave an impression of what he had engraven, 
On this he tried the effect of moistened paper, 
pressed down on the engraving with a roller, 
and met with complete success, Other gold- 
smiths and engravers followed in the steps of 
Finiguerra, and this important discovery soon 
became widely diffused. Throughout the six- 
teenth century improvements in this art were 
numerous in Italy, and the skill of Mare Antonio 
Raimondi and the students of his school raised 
the fame of the Italian engravers to a high pitch, 

Meanwhile, Germany was making rapid pro- 
gress in the same art, first practised in that 
country by Martin Schongauer, and carried to 
eminence by Albert Durer and his followers, 
The artists of the Flemish and Dutch schools, 
together with the skilful engravers of France, 
also contributed to spread throughout Europe 
the triumphs of this interesting branch of know- 
ledge. 

The art of engraving was early known in 
England. Printing was discovered during the 
first half of the fifteenth century, and engrav- 
ing quickly followed, as is proved by Caxton’s 
‘Golden Legend,” printed in 1483, and orna- 
mented with numerous cuts. Copper-plate en- 
gravings appeared in Vesalius’s ‘‘ Anatomy,”’ 
printed in England, in Latin, in 1545. These 
were the work of Thomas Geminus, or Gemi- 
nie, the first English engraver of whom we 
have a distinct account. A translation of the 
work, by Udal, dedicated to Edward VI., con- 
tained in the preface the following passage: 
‘* Accepte, jentill reader, this Tractise of Ana- 
tomie, thankfully interpreting the labors of 
Thomas Gemini the workman. He that, with 
his great charge, watch, and travayle, hath set 
out these figures in pourtrature, will most will- 
ingly be amended or better perfected of his own 
workmanship if admonished.”’ The first maps 
of English counties were engraved by Chris- 
topher Saxton, in 1579. 

In the reign of Charles I., an engraver-royal 
(Voerst, a native of Holland) was appointed, 
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and the art received much encouragement from 
the king and the Earl of Arundel. 
brated Vandyke assisted its progress by his 
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vigorous and oxpressive etchings ; various im 
provements were made; Prince Rupert dis 
covered mezzo-tinto, and for a brief period en 
graving flourished greatly; but the bad taste 
aml dissolute manners of the succeeding reign 
checked its progress, and had the worst effeet 
on the art. Its subsequent revival and bri! 
liant success in the hands of Hogarth and hi 
contemporaries, and its high eminence at the 
present day, present too extensive a field to be 
Suffice it that we 


some of the processes of this interesting art as 


traversed here. deseribe 
now practised, 

Supposing a copper-plate engraving to he 
begun and carried on without the aid of etch 
ing, it is as follows: A plate of copper is fl 
prepared, smooth, and free from all imperfe: 
On this 
plate the outlines of the landseape or subject 


tions, very level, and highly polished. 


to be engraved must be accurately drawn, To 
this end the copper-plate is first heated till it 
attains a sufficient uniform heat to melt white 
wax, a piece of which is rubbed over it, and 
allowed to spread in a thin layer till the whole 
surface is equally covered, after which it is left 
in a horizontal position till the wax and plate 
are cold. In the interval a careful tracing of 
the original design is made with a black lead 
pencil on thin tracing-paper, and this is after 
wards spread over the waxed surface of the 
plate, with the lead lines in contact with it, 
The tracing being secured in this position, 
heavy pressure is applied, the effect of which 
is to transfer the lead lines from the paper to 
the wax. The engraver now takes a fine steel 
point, and (the tracing-paper being removed) 
goes over the subject lightly, so as just to pene 
trate the wax and touch the copper. By this 
means a perfect and delicate outline is drawn 
upon the plate, and when the wax is melted off 
the subject is ready to be proceeded with and 
finished off, according to the skill and manual 
dexterity of the engraver. These are not within 
the powers of description; but we may briefly 
state that the principal instrument employed i: 
the graver, or burin, made of steel, and ending 
in an unequal-sized pyramidal point. This in 
strunrent is held in the hand at a small inclina 
tion to the plane of the copper, and is pushed 
forward in the direction required, to cut the 
lines on the plate. (See Fig. 1.) Should the 
lines be cut too deeply, a smooth tool, about 
three inches long, called a burnisher, is em 
ployed to soften them down and to burnish 











Fig. 1. 





out scratches in the copper. But the graver, 
in ploughing furrows in the surface of the cop- 
per, raises corresponding ridges or burrs; these 
have to be scraped off by another tool, about 
six inches long, called a scraper, also of steel, 
and having three sharp edges. A woollen rub- 
ber is also occasionally used, with a little olive 
oil, to clear the face of the plate, to show the 
progress of the work, and to polish off the 
burr. Engravers also use a leather bag, filled 
with sand, as a cushion, to support the plate 
Where a 


series of parallel lines are wanted, in architec- 


during the progress of the work. 


tural subjects or for skies, manual labor can be 
dispensed with, and a ruling machine substi- 
tuted, which acts with most complete effect. 
The above method was the ordinary one in 
former times, and is still continued in the en- 
graving of letters, silver plate, ete., but since 
the discovery of etching it has almost univer- 
sally given place to that freer and more expe- 
ditious process, 

Besides engraving, properly so called, there 
are several varieties known, as etching, mezzo- 
tinto, aquatinta, ete, 

Ktching now forms a most important part of 
the engraver’s art, for nearly all his productions 
are commenced, and, to a considerable extent, 
carried forward, by ita aid, It ts the process 
of corroding with aquafortia the lines of a draw 
ing, traced out with an etching needle on the 
copper-plate, over which has been previously 
placed what is called an etching ground, namely, 
a preparation of beeswax, Burgundy pitch, 
eto., incorporated over the fire, and capable of 
resisting the action of the aquafortia, The 
following composition forma a good etching 
ground: Two ounces of white wax, half an 
ounce of Burgundy pitch, half an onnce of 
black pitch, and two ounces of asphaltum, 
The ingredients, with the exception of the 
asphaltum, are put into a crucible and melted 
over a slow fire. The asphaltum, meanwhile, 
is reduced to a fine powder, and is stirred into 
the composition by degrees. When the sub- 
stances are all intimately blended, the composi- 
tion is poured into cold water, and worked into 
balls about the size of a walnut, which are tightly 
and smoothly tied up in small pieces of plain 
worn silk. When the plate is to be prepared 
for etching, it must frst be heated with an equal 
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heat throughout, by holding it by means of a 
hand-vice over a stove or in an oven. A bit of 
folded paper will save the plate from injury at 
the points where the vice presses. No more heat 
is required than is sufficient to melt the compo- 
sition, or etching ground, which is now applied 
by rubbing one of the silken balls over the 
plate, the warmth of which causes the sub- 
stance to ooze through the silk. The ground 
is then equalized by rubbing with a dauber. 
This is variously contrived, but a simple kind 
is made of lamb’s wool, properly washed and 
dried, and then tied up in soft fine muslin in 
the shape of a flattened ball; outside this must 
be smoothly stretched and tied a piece of black 
silk, not new or twilled, otherwise it will cause 
the surface to be unequal. When the daubing 
is completed, and the etching ground smoothly 
and equally distributed, the copper-plate is 
held, face downwards, over the flame of a wax 
candle, or of two or three candles tied together, 
until the whole surface of the etching ground 
is smoked to blackness. It is then ready to 
receive the design, which is first made in out- 
line with a black lead-pencil on a piece of thin, 
even paper, and then placed face downwards on 
the smoked surface. The whole is then passed 
through the roller-press used for printing cop- 
per-plates, which transfers an impression of the 
outline to the ground, After this the design is 
completed with the etching needles, a very fine 
point being used for the more distant and deli- 
oate parts, and a broader one for the nearer and 
bolder objects. These needles remove the wax 
composition, or etching ground, from the copper 
wherever they pass, and slightly scratch the 
surface of the plate, thus exposing it to the full 
action of the acid during the subsequent pro- 
cess of biting-in. To prepare for this, a border 
of wax half an inch high t# put around the 
plate to form a trough for the acid, This is 
called banking-war, and is made of beeswax, 
common pitch, Burgundy pitch, and sweet oil, 
melted in a crucible and poured into cold water; 
when cold it is quite hard, but on immersion in 
warm water it becomes soft, The wax having 
been made to surround the copper-plate, and 
being sufficiently hardened, the next operation 
is to pour in nitrous acid, reduced with water 
to the proper strength (usually about one part 
acid to four parts water), which experience 
alone can teach. Its action on the copper is 
apparent in the rising of innumerable bubbles. 
When the acid has been on a sufficient time to 
corrode the fainter and more distant parts of the 
subject, it is to be poured off, the plate washed 
with water and left todry. These fainter parts 
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are then to be varnished with a mixture of 
lamp-black and Venice turpentine, applied with 
a camel’s-hair pencil, which stops the further 
action of the acid on those parts; hence the 
mixture is called stopping ground. When it is 
dry, the acid is again poured on, and the action 
renewed on the bolder parts of the subject. 
This stopping-out and biting-in can be repeated 
as often as the nature of the subject or the taste 
of the engraver may suggest, so that many gra- 
dations of tint can be obtained. After this, the 
waxen border is removed by heating the plate, 
and by a little further warming the etching 
ground can also be wiped off with a rag moist- 
ened with olive oil. The work is now complete, 
unless it be wished to finish it more highiy with 
the graver. This is frequently done, for, as we 
have already noticed, almost every engraving 
at the present day is partly etched. 

Etching points or needles resemble common 
needles, fixed in handles four or five inches 
long. Some are, however, made of an oval 
form, in order to produce broader lines. What 
is called the dry point is nothing more than the 
common etching needle brought to a very fine 
point, for the purpose of cutting or scratching 
the more delicate lines of skies, etc. The dry 
point does not cut the copper clean out, but 
raises a slight ridge or burr, which is ordinarily 
removed with the scraper, but which may in 
This is 
the case with Rembrandt's etchings, in which 
the burr waa left on till it wore away in print- 
ing. Karly impressions of his etchings, inwhich 
this peculiarity is visible, are therefore much 


some cases be left on with fine effect. 


valued, 

Imitations of chalk and pencil drawings are 
sometimes produced by etching on soft ground, 
but this practice haa been greatly superseded 
by that of lithography. Etching on steel in 
performed in the same WAY As On Copper, the 
steel also vielding a greater number of good 
impressions, A species of etching is also em- 
ployed in the representation of medals, a ma- 
chine of peculiar construction being brought 
into operation, For etching on glass, a ground 
of beeswax is laid on, and the design ia traced 
with the needle as before. Sulphuric acid is 
then poured on, and fluor spar sprinkled upon 
it, or fluoric acid may be at once used ; this is 
allowed to remain four or five hours, and is then 
removed with oil of turpentine. Etehed imita- 
tions of chalk drawings of the human figure, 
called engravings in stipple, have a very soft 
effect, but are inferior to engraving. In this 
variety the whole subject is exeeuted in dots 


without strokes on the etching ground, and 
lu* 
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these dots are bitten-in by aquafortis. Again, 
these dots may be harmonized with a little 
hammer, in which case the work is called opus 
mallei. 

In the method known as mezzo-tinto, a dark 
barb or ground is raised uniformly by means ot 
a toothed tool, and, the design being traced, 
the light parts are scraped off from the plate 
by fitting instruments, according to the effect 
required. In aquatinta, the outline is first 
sketched, and then a sort of wash laid on with 
aquafortis upon the plate, producing the effect 
of India-ink drawings. Copper-plate engray 
ing, therefore, in all its varieties, opens a wide 
field for the taste and industry of those who 
would perpetuate and multiply valuable works 
of art in the several styles best suited to thei 
respective subjects. 


—~ ~weeer — 


Beavtirvt Extrract.—The following beauti- 
ful tribute to Woman was written several years 
ago. It occurs in a tale of touching interest, 
entitled ‘‘The Broken Heart’’—its author, Dr. 
F. J. Stratton :— 

Oh, the priceless value of the love of a pure 
woman! Gold cannot purchase a gem so pre 
cious! Titles and honors confer upon the heart 
no such serene happiness, In our darkest mo 
ments, when disappointment and ingratitude, 
with corroding care, gather thick around, and 
even the gaunt form of poverty inenaces with 
hia skeleton fingers, it gleama around the sou 
with an angel's amile. Time cannot mar its 
brilliancy ; distance but strengthens ite influ 
ence ; bolts and bara cannot limit its progress ; 
it follows the prisoner into his dark cell, and 
aweetena the home morsel that appeasea hin 
hunger, and in the silence of midnight it plays 
around his heart, and in his dreama he folds to 
hia bosom the form of her who loves on atill 
though the world has turned coldly from him, 
The couch made by the hand of the loved one 
in soft to the weary limba of the sick sufferer, 
and the potion administered by the same hand 
loses half its bitterness, The pillow carefully 
adjusted by her brings repose to the fevered 
brain, and her words of kind encouragement 
survive the sinking spirit. It would almost 
seem that God, compassionating woman’s first 
great frailty, had planted this jewel in he 
breast, whose heavenlike influence should cast 
into forgetfulness man’s remembrance of the 
Fall, by building up in his heart another Eden, 
where perennial flowers forever bloem, and 
crystal waters gush from exhaustless fou» 


tains.”’ 








ZUMA: OR, THE DISCOVERY OF CINCHONA,.*® 


FROM THE PREN OCH OF MADAME DE GHALIA, 


Towanps the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the animosity of the Indians against the 
Spaniards still existed in allits vigor; too faith- 
ful traditions preserved among this oppressed 
and fallen peeple the frightful remembrance of 
the cruelty of their conquerors, They were 
subjugated, but not subdued, The Spaniards 
had only conquered slaves; they reigned but 
by terror, At this epoch, a Viceroy, more 
severe than all those who had preceded him, 
bore to its height their powerless and secret 
hatred, 
his arbitrary will, was of an insatiable cupidity ; 


His secretary, a rigorous minister of 


the Indians hated him more than his master, 
This secretary died suddenly; the frightful 
symptoms which preceded his death caused it 
to be universally believed that he had been 
poisoned by the Indians, They sought the 
guilty persons, but could not discover them, 
This event made a great deal of noise, for it was 
not the first crime of this kind among the In- 
The Spaniards knew that they were 
they were 


diana, 
acquainted with mortal poisons ; 
more than once convicted of having made use 
of them; but neither tortures nor death had 
been enough to make them divulge these fatal 
secrets, 

During these transactions, the Viceroy was 
recalled; the Court of Spain named in his place 
the Count de Cinchon, The Count, in the flower 
of hia age, and endowed with all the amiable 
qualities and with all the virtues which can 
concillate minds and gain hearts, was just mar- 
ried, He had espoused a charming young per- 
son whom he adored, and by whom he was 
passionately loved. The Countess wished to 
follow her husband; he, fearing for her the 
hatred and the perfidy of the Indians, desired 
that she should remain in Spain, in spite of the 
grief which the sole idea of such a separation 
caused him, The Countess was, to the bottom 
of her soul, penetrated with terror, thinking 
that her husband was going to be exposed to 
all the dark conspiracies of hatred and ven- 
geance. The recent actions, and, above all, 
recitala very much exaggerated, caused the 


* Peruvian bark, Jesuits’ bark, Countess’s bark, are 
names by which thie substance, from which quinine is 


prepared, was formerly known, 
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Indiana to be regarded as vile slaves, in appea: 
ance docile, attached even, but capable of plot 
ting in secret the blackest and most eriminal 
treasons, They related surprising things of 
the inconceivable subtlety of the poisons of 
these countries, and in this respect they did 
not exaggerate, The fright with which these 
fatal recitals inspired the Countess decided her 
to follow the Viceroy, so as to watch over him 
with all the vigilance of a faithful wife. She 
took with her some Spanish ladies, who were to 
compose her Court at Lima. In this number 
was her intimate friend from infancy, 
(that was her name) was only a few years older 
than the Vice-queen; but her attachment 
her was so tender that it resembled the affec 
tion of a mother. She had made every effort to 
induce the Countess to remain at Madrid ; see- 
ing her unmovable in her resolution, she dé 
clared that she would accompany her, 

In the mean time, the Indians, charmed with 
being released from their Viceroy, were no bet 
ter disposed towards him who was to be his 
succe@ksor; he was a Spaniard, and, conse- 
quently, they expected nothing from him but 
injustice, avidity for riches, tyranny. 
they heard that the Count was mild, humane, 
equitable ; they repeated among themselves, 
He ia a Spaniard! This word, for them, an- 
nounced all which the most energetic hatred 
oan express. Religion had not yet softened 
these impetuous resentments; the Spaniards 
had neglected to make them know its sublime 
moral, They had limited themselves to maky 
them follow some exterior practices ; but thy 
always preserved among themselves a great 
part of their superstition and of their ancient 
idolatry. 

The Indians, in their misery, exercised since 
the conquest of America a secret vengeance, 
which no Spaniard as yet suspected; they had 
beer forced to deliver to their oppressors all 
which they possessed of gold and diamonds, 
but they concealed from them treasures more 
useful to humanity. In abandoning to them 
all the luxury of nature, they had reserved ex- 
clusively to themselves its true benefits. They 
alone knew powerful counter-poisons, marve! 
foreseeing Nature, or 


Beatrice 


In vain 


lous antidotes whieh 
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rather which Providence, haa placed there to 
remedy extreme evils, The Indians, also, alone 
knew the admirable properties of the salutary 
bark of Cinchona, and by a solemn and faith. 
fully observed compact, by the moat awful and 
often renewed oaths, they had all engaged 
among themselves never to reveal to their op- 
pressors these Important secrets, 

In the midst of the rigors of slavery, the In- 
dians had always preserved among themselves 
a kind of interior government; they nominated 
for themselves a chief whose mysterious funo- 
tions consisted in assembling them at night, at 
certain epochs, to renew their oaths, and some- 
times to designate victims among their enemies, 
The Indians of the little towns, more free than 
those who were subjected to the service of the 
palace of the Viceroys, or who were employed 
in public works, never failed to be present at 
these nocturnal assemblies, which were held on 
the mountains, in deserted places, which could 
only be reached by roads which had appeared 
impracticable to Kuropeans. But it was for 
them, if not the happy asylum of liberty, at 
least the only refuge against tyranny. At this 
time, their secret and supreme chief (for they 
had several) was called Ximeo, Irritated by 
misfortune, and by particular aets of injustice, 
his soul, naturally great and generous, had been 
long closed to every mild and tender sentiment. 
A vehement indignation, which contained no 
principle, had ended, in increasing each day, by 
making him barbarous and flerce. However, 
the base and unmanly atrocity of poisoning was 
repugnant to his character he had never em- 
ployed these frightful means of vengeance, and 
even interdicted them to his companions ; and 
the acts of wickedness which were committed 
had never had his consent, Ximeowaaa father; 
he had an only son named Mirvan, whom he 
cherished, and in whom he had inspired a part 
of his hatred towards the Spaniards, Mirvan 
had been married for three years to Zama, the 
most beautiful of the Indian women of the en- 
virons of Lima, The gentle Zuma made the 
happiness of her husband, and lived only for 
him and for a child two years old, of whom she 
was the mother. 

Another chief, Azan, was, after Ximeo, the 
one who had most ascendency over the Indians, 
Azan was violent and ernel, and no virtue tem- 
pered in him the instinct of fury with which he 
was always animated. These two chiefs be- 
lieved themselves to have an illustrious origin ; 
they boasted of being descended from the royal 
race of the Incas, 

Some days before the arrival of the new Vice- 
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roy, Ximeo convoled, for the following night, 
an assembly on the hill of the tree of health (thus 
they designated the tree of Cinchona), and 
when they were all united: ' Friends,’ said 
he, ‘'a new tyrant is going to reign over ta; 
let us renew the oatha of a just vengeance, 
Alas, we can only pronounce them in the midst 
of darkness! Unfortunate children of the sun, 
we are reduced to envelop ourselves in the 
shades of night, Let us repeat around the tree 
of health the terrible formula which engages us 
to conceal our secrets forever,"’ 

At these words Ximeo, with a more elevated 
voice and in a firmer tone, cried: '* We swear 
never to discover to the children of Europe the 
divine virtues of this sacred tree, the only gocd 
which remains to us! Woe to the faithless and 
perjured Indian who, seduced by false virtues, 
or by fear and weakness, shall reveal this 
secret to the destroyers of his gods, of his sove- 
reign, and of his country! Woe to the coward 
who shall make a gift of this treasure of 
health to the barbarians who enslave us, and 
whose ancestors have burned our temples, our 
cities, invaded our flelds, and were covered with 
the blood of our fathers, after having made 
them suffer unheard of punishments! Let 
them keep the gold which they have taken 
from us, and for which they are insatiable—this 
gold which has cost them so many crimes; let 
us, at least, reserve for ourselves this present 
of heaven! If a traitor is ever found among 
us, let us swear to pursue him and to extermi- 
nate him, were he our father, our brother, or 
our son; let us swear, if he is united in the ties 
of marriage, to pursue in him his wife and 
children, if they have not been his informers ; 
and if his children are in the cradle, to sacrifice 
them, so as to extinguish his guilty race, 
Friends, do you all, from the bottom of your 
hearts, take these oaths of which our fathers 
have left us the formula, and which you have 
already pronounced #o many times ?’’ 

‘* Yon, yes," replied all the Indians at once ; 
‘'we pronounce all these imprecations against 
whomsoover shall betray this secret; we swear 
to keep it with an inviolable fidelity, and suffer, 
if it should be necessary, the most frightful 
torments and death rather than reveal it."’ 

‘“Think,’’ said, the ferocious Azan, ‘ think 
that in the beginning of our servitude, when 
thousands of Indians were put to the torture, 
no one wished to save his life by discovering 
the secret which our people have kept for more 
than two hundred years! Judge whether a 
sufficiently great punishment could be found 


for him who would betray it! For me, I swear 
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that, if there exists among us an Indian eapable 
of euch aerime, he shall perish but by my hand; 
and if this traitor has a wife and children at 
the breast, | awear to atab them all," 

This feree speech was not pronounced with- 
out design, Asan hated the young Mirvan, son 
of Ximeo, not only beonuse he did not Ponmenn 
sufficient animonity againat the Spaniards, but, 
above all, because he waa jealous of the happle 
news Which Mirvan enjoyed with the beautiful 
Zuma and thelr adored child, The wicked are 
Always envious, 

'' Agan,"' replied Mirvan, ‘one ean be faith 
ful to hin word without having your feroulty ; 
not one of us is capable of perjury; your threata 
Who knows 


that, to be barbarous, you have need nelther of 


frighten no one, and are selena, 


a traitor to pursne nor of A orime to puntah Add 
Azan, \rritated, but 
Ximeo prevented a violent dispute by repre. 


wis going to reply; 
senting how imprudent and dangerous it was to 
prolong tselessly these clandestine and noctur. 
nal aswemblies; and Immediately each one re- 
tired, 

The Indlana, forced to dissimulate, always 
preserved the appearance of respect and sub 
mivsion, A numerous troop of young Indian 
women, bearing baskets of lowers, were at the 
gates of Lima, at the arrival of the Vice-queen, 
Zuma wae at thelr head, and the Countess was 
so struck with her beauty, her grace, and the 
aweetnons of her physiognomy that, a few days 
after, she wished to have her in the number of 
Indian slaves who were employed in the palace 
in the domestic service of the Vice-queens, 
Hoon the Countess concelved such a friendahip 
for Zuma that she attached her to the particu. 
lar service of her chamber and of her person, 
This favor appeared imprudent to Beatrice, the 
friend of the Countess; for, with her imagina- 
tion full of all the recitals which she had heard 
of the perfidy of the Indians, she yielded her- 
self to all the sinister fears which distrust can 
for her 
She 


saw with pain the friendship of the Vice queen 


inspire. She was excusable; it was 


f..end, and not for herself that she feared! 
for an Indian, The Countess's women profited 
by the weakness of Beatrice to prejudice her 
against Zuma; they told her that Zuma was 
false, dissimulating, and ambitious, presuming 
everything on account of her beauty; that she 
did not love the Countess, and that she ab- 
horred the Spaniards, They went farther; they 
Hea- 
trice did not believe all which they told her, 


attributed to her extravagant speeches, 


but she conceived an inquietade that inapited 


her with a trie aversion for Zuma; this en 
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nity became #o much stronger, as it wae im 
postible to injure Zama in the mind of the 
Vive-queen, who became each day more attached 
to the objeot of so much hatred, Injustioe, and 
oalumny, Zuma, on her aide, felt the mont 
tender affection for the Countess; nevertheless, 
to avold disagreeable soenes, she remained in 
her chamber, and appeared only when sume 
moned by the Countess, 

The Viceroy spared nothing to make the In- 
diane love him; but these last had seen several 
Viceroys appear in the beginning mild, just, 
and affable, and belle soon all these Appear 
Thus, the real kindness of the Count 
nile no impression on them; they regarded it 
ana falaity, or a terror, which the sudden death 
of the last Viceroy's secretary had inepired, 


ACen, 


The Countess had been four months at Lina, 
when her health visibly altered, They at 
tributed at firat this vexing change to the heat 
of the climate; but her sufferings Increasing 
ench day, they began to be uneany; at inet, 
the became suddenly sick with the tertian 
All the remedies then known were em- 
The anxiety of 


fever, 
ployed, but without effect, 
Beatrice had no limite; she questioned particu. 
larly the physician whom they had brought 
from Bpain; he, not being able to cure the 
sickness, spoke of it mysteriously, and made 
her understand that he attributed it to an ex- 
traordinary cause, which was unknown to him, 
His alr of consternation, hia reserve, gave to 
Beatrice the horrible idea that her friend waa 
dying of a slow polson, From this moment she 
had not an Instant of repose, Concealing care- 
fully from the Countess, and even from the 
Count, her frightful suapleiona, it wan imposn!- 
ble for her to dissimulate them to two of the 
Countess'’s women, who strengthened them, 
But who could have committed this crime?’ No 
other than Zuma; Zuma who entered freely, at 
every hour, the chamber of the Vice-queen, 
But how, after having been overwhelmed with 
benefits by the Vice-queen, could she have 
dared to commit this atrocity? Hatred has ai- 
ways an answer to everything, Zuma was a 
hypocrite, vain, ambitious, and besides had a 
secret and criminal passion for the Viceroy. 
Finally, she was an Indian, and familiar from 
infancy with the idea of the blackest crimes. 
Beatrice repulsed for several days these hor- 
rible suspicions; but she saw her friend wasting 
away, and her fears no longer permitted her to 
reason, or to observe with her own eyes; she 
received all the denunciations, she gave faith 
to the most extravagant calumnies, The Count 


was also suized with inquietude; without im- 
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agining orimes, he was alarmed at the duration 
of so long a fever, In the mean time, an appear 
mice of Improvement in the state of the Counte 
eons gave great hopes for some daya, The 
physician almost answered for the cure, Her 
stisplolons belng lulled, Heatrioe breathed again, 
Nevertheless, she did not revoke particular or 
(love, Which she had given in seoret, to watoh 
Zuma, and never to let her enter the chamber 
where the Countess's drinks were placed, 

In the midat of these diverse agitations, Zama 
thought only of the Viee-queen, whom she 
cherished with all the aineerity of the purest 
and most grateful soul, She waa profoundly 
afflicted, thinking that there existed an infal- 
lible remedy againat the sickness which con- 
sumed her, and which it was tmpossible to 
point out to her, Zuma knew the horrible 
oathe by which the Indians had engaged them 
If she had 


had no one to expose but herself, she would 


selves never to reveal this secret, 


have spoken without hesitation; but this reve- 
lation devoted to a certain death her husband 
andherson! Finally, she was not ignorant that 
the revengeful Ximeo, in order to Insure her 
diseretion, had put this ehild, so dear to her, in 
the hands of the ferocious Azan and of Thamir, 
another of thelr chiefs, less cruel than Azan, 
but also animated against the Spaniards, Also, 
Zuma dared not confide her grief to Mirvan; 
she devoured her tears and mourned tn allence, 
This affiiction Increased; the feeble hope which 
they had had for the Countess vanished; the 
fuver gained new strength; the physician an- 
nounced that he had serious fears, and that the 
Countess would resist with difleulty this new 
ague-fit, Consternation was universal in the 
palace, The Count and Beatrice were in de- 
apatr. The Countess, not deceiving herself 
with respect to her condition, showed as much 
courage and sweetness naa plety, One always 
sacrifices calmly the happdest life, when it has 
been perfectly pure, Bhe received the last 
sacraments, tenderly bade farewell to her friend 
and to her husband, recommending to him the 
happiness of the Indiana, and, above all, that 
of her faithful Zuma, After having fulfilled 
these duties, she cast herself entirely into the 
arms of religion, 

Zuma, whose health had been much weak- 
ened for three months, witness of this pathetic 
scene, could resist no longer so many troubles, 
She was attacked that very evening with the 
malady with which the Countess was dying, 
the tertian fever. After two or three agne-fits, 
Mirvan, with the consent of the Indians, bore 
her in secret the precious powder which would 
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eure here-but one single dose, which he was to 
renew each day, 
morning, and was not to take it Ul evening, 


When she wae alone, she gaged 


Zuma received the fivrat inthe 


folng to bed, 
upon this powder; her team flowed, and, rate 
ing her eyew to Heaven, 'Oreat God," paid 
she, itty Thou who Ineplrest me! T ean only 
wave hor by sacrificing myself, My part tn 
taken, I will never reveal the dreadful seoret ; 
besides, they will not suspect such a devotion, 
and they will attribute the cure of my dear 
mistress to the hetp of medicine, 1 expene 
neither Mirvan nor my son, and Twill not have 
betrayed my oaths, T will die, but she will 
live, What matters the existence of the poor 
Zuma? 
this danghter of Heaven, the providence of the 
afflicted, the generous protectress of the poor 
Have I not just heard her 


How much more precious ts the life of 


and of the slave! 
failing voloe pray for the oruel Indians who are 
letting her die? 
midet of the shades of death, thou haat not for 
gotten thy faithful Zuma! 
mouth pronounce her name and bleas it! Yous, 


O my benefactroma! in the 
I have heard thy 


I awear, by the sacred light of the sun I swear 
to wave thee {"’ 

Baying these words, Zuma wrapa up the 
powder of Cinchona, puts it in her bosom, and 
rises; then, stopping, she reflected on the means 
of introducing herself furtively into the cabinet 
where they placed the Countess'’s drinks, She 
had no idea of the horrible suspicions formed 
againat her, nor of the precautions which they 
took to render this cabinet inaccessible to her, 
aa to all the other Indian slaves, She only 
thought that, since the Vice-queen's Iiness, 
the Spanish ladies had reserved for themmelven 
exclusively the interior service, by zeal and by 
jealousy, or by thors customs of which they 
spoke to her #o often, and which they called 
etiquette, Bhe decided to enter the cabinet In 
the evening, thinking that then she would fid 
only one person there asleep; in the contrary 
case, she would pretend that, being anxious for 
the Countess, she came to know how she was, 
In the mean time, wishing to examine whether 
it would be possible for her to enter without 
passing through the apartment of the Countess, 
she descended to a long corridor, which she 
examined attentively. She found that a small 
door of entrance to the cabinet opened on this 
corridor, as she had imagined, and that the key 
was inthis door, She determined to enter at 
night on this sida, and returned to her chamber, 

They watched carefully all Zuma’s steps, ac- 
cording to the orders of Beatrice, They hast- 
ened to tell her that this very day Mirvan had 
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been with Zuma; that a woman, placed at the 
door to listen to their conversation, had been 
able to hear nothing because they spoke low, 
but that, in going out, Mirvan had seemed vary 
much agitated; that afterwards Zuma had de- 
scended, had gone through the corridor, ex- 
amining all the doors; that she had stopped at 
that of the cabinet, taking precautions not to 
be surprised ; that finally she had escaped into 
her chamber. This recital made Beatrice trem- 
ble; she guessed instantly that Zuma had the 
design of stealing into the cabinet that evening, 
The women were ordered to watch the moment 
when she should leave her chamber, and to ap- 
prise her of it immediately—to leave the cabinet 
vacant, and the key in the door. Beatrice went 
without delay to inform the Viceroy. Without 
adopting her suspicions, he was nevertheless 
much moved, and agreed to conceal himself 
with her in the cabinet. 

An hour after the close of day, they came to 
tell Beatrice that Zuma was descending the 
staircase in darkness, and with all the precau- 
tions of mystery and fear, Beatrice and the 
Count went quickly to conceal themselves, 
After some minutes they heard the door open 
softly, and saw Zuma appear. She was pale, 
trembling, walking slowly, and with effort. As 
soon as she had entered the chamber, she went 
to listen at the other door which opened into 
the apartment of the Vice-queen, All was quiet. 
Zuma approached a table on which was placed 
1 Vase containing a potion that the Countess 
was to take, and put in it a dose of the powder 
of Cinchoun, Tinmediately, the Vieeroy, seized 
with horror, rushed inte the cabinet, exelain 
lng, " Wreteh! what have you put in this 
beverage f"’ 

At this apparition, at this terrible question, 
Ama, distracted, starta and falla, saying, ''I 
in toatl’ 

Mhe had fainted, They had her earried te 
her chamber, The Count and Weatrice agreed 
that they would conceal from the Viee-queen 
this supposed erime, 

‘She will demand pardon for this monster," 
mided the Count, “and nothing in the world 


would make me grant it, An example is neces 


sary; | will give one," 

The rumor spread instantly, in the palace 
and through the city, that Zuma was convicted 
of having wished to poison the Vice-queen, 
That same evening she was delivered to justice 
and led to prison, 

Mirvan, on learning this fatal news, went to 
find Azan and Thamir, ‘ You have my son in 


sald he to them; ‘at least pro 


your hand 
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mise me that, if we keep faithfully the seoret, 
you will return, after our death, this infant to 
my father," 

** We swear it,’’ replied Azan; ‘ but you are 
not ignorant, also, that the least indiscretion 
will cost him his life,’’ 

‘* We know how to die,’’ replied Mirvan, 

At these words he quitted the ferocious In- 
dians, and went voluntarily to prison. He had 
afterwards divined the action of Zuma, but he 
could only justify her by delivering his child 
to the rage of the barbarous Azan. He resolved 
to die with his unfortunate wife. 

At the break of day the council assembled 
in order to interrogate and judge Mirvan and 
Zuma. They opened the doors of the hall, 
and announced to the Indians that they were 
permitted to enter, There came a great num- 
ber, conducted by their secret chiefs, Ximeo, 
Azan, and Thamir, They led in the unfortu- 
nate pair, loaded with chains. 

Zuma, perceiving Mirvan, cried, with vehe- 
mence: ‘He is not guilty; he had no part in 
that which I have done; he was ignorant of 
my design.” 

“Stop, Zuma!" interrupted Mirvan, ‘Thy 
death is resolved on; canst thou dream to de- 
fend my life? Iam not acensed; I share thy 
fate voluntarily. Zuma, let us die with courage, 
and our child will live.” 

Zuma understood the true meaning of these 
words; she said nothing, and burst into tears, 

The interrogation commenced, Zuma could 
not disavow the actions of which Beatrice and 
the Viceroy had been the witnesses, They 
faked her of whom she had received the pow- 
der which she had put in the beverage, 

‘' A he received it from ma,"’ said Mirvan, 

Zima denied it, again aflirming that Mirvan 
waa entirely ignorant of her design, 

‘And what was this design’ demanded 
they, 

‘It waa not to polson the Vice queen,” 

“Why, then, did you make tise of this pow 
der? Did you believe that you were only en 
ploying a salutary remedy ?"’ 

At this question Zuma trembled: her eyes, 
at this moment, met those of the eruel Agan; 
his menacing look filled her with fear, Bhe 
seemed to see him atrangling her child, ‘No, 
no!" sald she, with a wild air; ‘no, Il knew 
no salutary remedy," 

‘* Waa it, then, polson? 

1 confess nothing,” 


You confess it,"' 


‘* But anewer, then?" 
‘*T oan only be silent,” 
At this moment, Ximeo advanced and placed 
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himself between Mirvan and Zuma, saying: 
‘Give me chains also; I wish to die with 
them,” 

**O my father! live for our child!" cried 
Mirvan and Zuma at the same time, 

Ximeo persisted, 

The judges had received orders not to employ 
torture, and not to seek accomplices, They 
made Ximeo go away, and led the other two 
back to prison. 

The Countess’s physician appeared and was 
interrogated. He declared that, the malady 
of the Vice-queen having resisted the most 
efficacious remedies, and being accompanied 
by the most extraordinary symptoms, he had 
not been able to prevent himself from conceiv- 
ing suspicions; that the action of Zuma, leav- 
ing no doubt of the atrocity of her design, had 
confirmed him in the idea that this perverse 
slave had made the Vice-queen take a slow 
poison; and that, afterwards, seeing herself 
excluded from the service of the chamber, and 
fearing that the youth of the Vice-queen and 
the care which they rendered her might triumph 
over a poison given with caution, she had wished 
to consummate her crime by a strong dose, 

At this deposition, the judges trembled with 
horror; and, itnmediately after, recovering their 
voices, they condemned the couple, as duly con- 
victed of the crime of poisoning, to perish that 
very day at twelve o'clock, in the flames of a 
They made them return to the 
hall, in order to hear their sentence, Mirvan 
Zuma cast herself 


funeral pile, 


showed a herole firmness, 
“T have ruined thee,’ 
Oh, pardon met" 


Pwald she; 


at hia feet, 
‘that is my only remorse, 

“(o,” replied he; “let ts accuse only the 
harbarity of our judges, Console thyself, Zuma; 
the tyranta who condemn tis deliver us from a 
frightful yoke; in a fow hours we will no longer 
be their slaves {"' 

These words moved the hardened heart of 
Asan even, ' Mirvan," eried he, "be tranquil 
voncerning the fate of thy son; he will be dearer 
to me than if he was my own,” 

It was nine o'clock in the morning, and orders 
were given to make ready the funeral pile, 
The Vice queen was dying; the physiolan an- 
nounced to the Viceroy that he had no louger 
any hope, that it was impossible for her to bear 
three more ague-fita, and that In six or seven 
days she would no longer exist, The Count, 
in the height of despair, as well as Beatrice, 
could have no ideas of clemency; besides, re- 
garding Zuma as the most execrable monster 
which nature had ever produced, he felt no 


compassion for her, He only ordered that they 
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should offer to Mirvan his pardon, if he would 
make a sincere confession of his crime, 

‘*Tell the Viceroy,’’ replied Mirvan, ‘that 
even if they should promise me the life of 
Zuma, they would not obtain from me another 
word,” 

The Viceroy did not wish to remain in Lima 
during the execution, He set out for a country- 
house situated about half a league from the city, 
with the intention of not returning until night. 

The unhappy Ximeo revolved in vain in his 
mind a thousand different projects, which all 
tended to save Mirvan and Zuma. He would 
have wished to assemble his friends; but, 
during all this morning, the Indians were so 
observed and restrained that he had not even 
the possibility of conversing in secret with 
Azan and Thamir. Soon a proclamation ordered 
all the Indians who were in Lima to assist at 
the execution. 
Spanish guard was doubled and ranged round 
the pile; besides, two hundred soldiers were to 
escort the unfortunate victims. They had to 
Ximeo, in despair, determined, from 


They were without arms; the 


submit. 
the bottom of his heart, to cast himeelf into 
the pile with his children, 

While the whole city, dismayed, was in ex 
pectation of the fatal spectacle, the Viee-queen, 
ignorant of this tragic event, was in her bed, 
weaker and suffering more than ever, The 
agitation of all those who surrounded her was 
extreme from #ix o'clock in the morning, and 
she was at last struck with it. She questioned, 
and saw clearly that Beatrive concealed some 
thing from her, Beatrice often left the room, in 
order to weep without restraint, 
moments the Countess interrogated closely one 


In one of these 


of her women; she ordered her so lnperioialy 
to tell her the truth, that this woman informed 
her of all, adding that Zuma and Mirvan, far 
from denying their erime, had gloried in it, 
The surprise of the Cotititess was equal to the 
horror with whieh this frightful revelation th 
apired her, "O Bupreme Mercy !'' eald she, 
‘'] go to invoke Thee with more confidence |" 

Immediately, she commanded them to go for 
an uncovered litter, During this time, assisted 
by her women, she rose, enveloped herself in a 
long muslin robe, and, in spite of the teara and 
the cries of the Bpanish ladies and of Beatrice, 
who had hastened to her, she extended hersel! 
on the litter, borne by fowr slaves; a fifth heli 
over her head a large parasol of taffeta, Rest 
ing thus, with her face covered with a white 
veil, she ordered them to conduct her to the 
place of execution, 


Twelve o'clock sounded! At this moment, 
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Mirvan and Zuma, loaded with ehaina, left the 
jivisen to go te theiv laat puishinent, Zuma, 
being searcely able to sustain herself, leaned 
for support on the arm of & priest, and was led 
by two soldiers, An immense crowd had eal 
lected te see her 
Avan, holding 


whom he showed her, 


In this multitude, she per 
in his arma her ehild, 
At this sight she uttered 
a jiaternal ery, Which resounded 


oeiy ed 


A pleroiig ery, 
at the bottom of every heart, and, recovering 
her strength, she extricated herself from the 
hands of the priest and the soldiers, and rushed 
towards The her 
son the last maternal kiss, could not restrain 


Avan, unfortunate, giving 


her tears, 
‘* Zuma," said Azan, in a low voloe, * revive 
thy courage; think that thy death even is a 


vengeance, and it will render our secret still 


more inviolable,"’ 
replied Zuma, ‘Oh, if I 


7 


could save the Vice queen | 


‘No vengeance,”’ 


She could say no more; the soldiers came to 
take her, She thought she would die when 
they took her child from her, It seemed to 
her in this instant only that she made the 
sacrifice of her life. 

They began again to march; they were not 
more than three hundred steps from the place 
of the funeral pile. At this moment a mournful 
trumpet announced the approach of the vic- 
tims, and they set fire to the pile, but only to 
They 


formed of a resinous wood, 


entered an alley of plane trees, at the end 


the top, 


of which they pereeived the fatal pile, the 
flames of which appeared to reach the clouds, 
At this sight Zuma trembled with horror; the 
remembrance of her husband and her child gave 
had 
that of her near destruction; she saw only an 


place to stupor; she no other idea than 
inevitable death, and under the moat menacing 
Her her; her 
frozen blood no longer cireulated In her veina; 


Aapect, strength abandoned 
her face was covered with a mortal paleness ; 
and, without losing consciousness, she fell into 
the arma of the priest, who, in spite of hia 
avoret, but always vague protestation, excited 
her to repentance, 

‘*Zuma,’’ sald Mirvan, “our death will not 
lw painful; look at these whirlwinds 6f amoke, 
we will be stifled in an instant,"’ 

"Oh," replied Zuma, in an audible voice, 


*T nee only the flre—but the flames 

In the mean time they advanced, and each 
atep, bringing Zuma to her last moment, in- 
Already they 


aaw distinetly the Indians, gloomy, and in con 


creased her invincible terror, 


od around the pile, and holding 


aAlernation, rang 
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As A sign of mourning a branch of oypress; the 
Bpavish wiard surrounded them, All at ones 
they heard cries in the distanve | & horseman 
appeared, riding at full speed, aml erying | 
'' Rtep! stop! the Viee-queen commands it; she 
follows me," 

At these words they stopped) Zuma joined 
her hands, implored Heaven; but her soul, 
depressed with terror, cannot yet open itself to 
hope, At last they perceived the litter of the 
Vice-queen; her bearers, exeited by her, hasten 
their march; they soon reach the unfortunate 
pair, and stop near them; the Bpanish guard 
hastens, ranges round the Viee-queen; the 
Indians approach, and form a half circle oppo- 
site her; then the Vice-queen raised her veil, 
and uncovered a face pale, languishing, but 
full of sweetness and charm, ‘I have not,”’ 
said she, ‘the happy right of pardoning, but 
I am sure of obtaining it from the goodness 
of the Viceroy, Waiting it, | take under my 
protection, and under my care, these two un- 
fortunates; break their chains; extinguish this 
frightful pile, which would never bave been 
lighted if I had been earlier informed of this.” 

At these words, all the Indians, casting down 
their branches of cypress, made the air resound 
with repeated cries of ‘Long live the Vice- 
queen!’’ Ximeo rushed out of the ranks, ery- 
ing: ** Yes, she will live!’’ Zuma fell on her 
knees: ‘' All powerful God," said she, ‘ finish 
Thy work!" 

The Vice-queen invited Mirvan and Zuma to 
follow her, and, having had them placed near 
her litter, she returned thus to the palace, fol- 
lowed by an immense crowd, who blessed with 
enthusiasm her clemeney and her kindness, 
As soon as she arrived at the palace, she re 
turned to bed, and ordered Mirvan and Zuma to 
place themselves at her bedside, Movement, 
fatigue, the emotion which she had just felt, 
had so exhausted her strength that she thought 
her last moments were near; she offered one 
hand to Mirvan, and gave the other to Zuma, 
who received it on her knees, and wet it with 
her tears, 

Beatrice, not being able to bear so heart- 
rending a pleture, wished the two Indians to be 
conducted and guarded in the next room, 

‘No, no," aald the View-queen; ‘| answer 
for them, and I anawer before the Supreme Ar- 
biter, who will judge us all! 
they will open for me the gates of Heaven!" 

‘Great God!" sald Beatrice, ‘to see you In 
the arma of the monsters who have polsoned 


Leave them here; 


you,’”’ 
‘Where could I be better at this moment?” 
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replied the Viewqieen, "1 would feel on the 
bosom of friendship but siperfiota regreta | 
but these trembling hands whieh | press in 
tiie strengthen my eourage| the sight alone 
of these iifortiiates spreads éalin aiid security 
in my soul," 

''O my benefaetress |"! eried Zuma, auffneated 
by her soba, ‘if Heaven betrays my last hepe, 
they will see whether the unhappy Zuma loves 
you! No, | will net be able te survive you,” 

These words made Heatrice tremble, ' De- 
testable hypoorisy !'’ eried she, 

Do not insult them," interrupted the Count. 
ess; ‘they repent; see, their tears flow! Zu- 
ma," continned she, ‘you whose touching 
face announced a celestial soul, you whom I 
have loved so much, could | preserve against 
you the slightest resentment’ I regard you 
both as the instruments of my eternal happi- 
ness; I pardon you from my heart; may you 
return to religiqgn with the same sincerity |’ 

Zuma, beside herseif, was going to speak, 
and perhaps reveal a part of the secret, which 
weighed on her more than when she had only 
her life to defend; but Mirvan prevented her, 

‘*Zuma,’’ said he, ‘let us always be silent ; 
the voice of the Vice-queen will make truth 
descend from Heaven ; let us confide ourselves 
to the God whom she invokes! He will save 
#0 precious a life, and we will be justified!" 

These words were pronounced in so true a 
tone, with so solemn an air, that Beatrice even 
was struck with them, The Vice-queen inter- 
rogated Mirvan, but in vain; he begged her to 
dispense with an anawer, and during two hours 
he kept an obstinate silence, 

The Vice-queen had sent a courier to the 
Viceroy to inform him of what she had done, 
and to hasten his return, Being surprised that 
he had not yet arrived, she was going to dis- 
patch a new courier, when she heard an extra- 
ordinary noise in the court-yard of the palace, 
but which announced only joy. An instant 
after, the Countess distinguished the voloe of 
the Viceroy, She had the door opened, cry- 
ing: ‘‘ Grace, grace for the guilty !"’ 

‘They are your liberators!’’ replied the 
Viceroy, entering the chamber, 

Kverybody was petrified, The Vieeroy held 
a young childin his arms, Zuma uttered a ory 
of juy; it was her son, The Viceroy rushed 
towards her, placed the infant on her bosom, 
and prostrated himaelf at her feet. Ximeo fol- 
lowed him, approached, and addressing Mirvan: 
Thou canst speak," said he; ‘ with the con- 
sent of all the Indians, the secret is revealed, 
We have all taken the powder in the Vieeroy's 
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presence | le wished to take it hitself before 
bringing it here,” 

Yuta, transported at these words, presses 
her child in her arms and thanks Heaven | Mi 
van embraces his father; the Covttess asks 4 
thousand questions at once | the Vieeray com 
mences and relates rapidly all that the lidiansa 
had revealed to him, 

‘'ibpeat God!" evied the Countess, casting 
her arma reund Zuma's neck, ‘this angelie 
oreature sacrificed herself for me, and they were 
going to sacrifice her! When she performed 
an action as sublime as touching, they accused 
her of sueh a erime |" 

‘t And the fears of this heroie pair for their 
child's life,’’ added the Vieeroy, "have made 
them bear with an invincible constancy shame, 
ignominy, and the prospect ofa frightfuldeath !"’ 

‘'Ah,”’ said Zuma, ‘the Vice-queen did 
more! She believed us monsters of ingrati- 
tude and wickedness, the authors of her suffer- 
ings, and she has protected, delivered, and 
received us !’’ 

‘She is going to receive, as well as you,"’ 
replied the Viceroy, ‘the price of #0 many vir- 
tues; you are going to cure her! Here are 
two doses of the beneficent powder, one for 
Zuma, the other for the Vice-queen."’ 

While saying these words, the Viceroy him- 
self poured the Cinchona in two cups; Zuma 
drank the first, and the Vice-queen wished to 
take from her hand this salutary beverage, 
Kverybody burst into tears. The Vice-queen, 
revived already by joy and hope, received with 
delight the tender embraces of her husband, of 
Beatrice, and of the happy Zuma; she asked 
for Zuma's child, lavished on it the gentlest 
caresses, and promised that she would hence- 
forth be to it a second mother, 

Beatrice and all the Spanish ladies surrounded 
Zuma; they could not be tired of contemplating 
her and of admiring her, Beatrice, with a pas- 
sionate movement, kissed her hand, that benefl- 
cent hand which she had accused of committing 
a crime, 

In the midat of this enthusiasm, the Viceroy 
took Mirvan and Zuma by the hand, and, lead- 
ing them on a baleony which overlooked a wide 
atreet full of Spaniards and Indians, ' Behold,” 
sald he, showing them Mirvan and Zuma, "' be- 
hold the voluntary victimes of gratitude and of 
the holiness of oatha! Indians, their sublime 
virtues and those of the Vice-queen have made 
you abjure a hatred formerly too legitimate and 
now unjust, You alone could, by a unanimous 
will, disengage yourselves from the eruel vow 


formed by vengeance ; you have done it; from 








our secret enemies you have become the bene- 
factors of the Old World! The care of render- 
ing you happy is not, heneeforth, for us a duty 
of humanity only, it is one of gratitude; it will 
fulfilled. Indians, all you who, in this 
memorable assembly, have just sacrificed proud 


resentments to admiration and sweet pity, In- 
diana, you are free! Such sentiments render 
you worthy of becoming the equals of your cone 
querors; enjoy this glory; it ia virtue which 
liberates you! Love your sovereign; be faith- 
ful to him; lands will be distributed among 
you; make the tree of health flourish; while 
cultivating it, think that it is to you that the 
entire universe owes this benellt of the Cre- 
ator,’’ 

This address excited universal enthusiasm, 
and the Viceroy, wishing to terminate this day 
by the triumph of Zuma, had her dressed in 
a magnificent robe. They placed her in a 
richly ornamented palanquin, and all the Vice- 
queen's ladies, Beatrice at their head, followed 


her ; 


panied her, 


the Vice-queen’s guard of honor accom- 
A herald on horseback preceded 
this procession, crying, ** Behold Zuma, the wife 
of the virtuous Mirvan, and the liberatress of 
the Vice-queen!’’ Zuma, supported on cushions 
of cloth of gold, bore her child on her knees, 


and held tm her hand a branch of the tree of 


health, She thus traversed the principal streets 
of the of all the 


people, who crowded to see her and load her 


Lima, amid acclamations 
with benedictions, 
When Zuma returned to the palace, they 


conducted her to the arms of the Vice-queen, 
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and afterwards to a beautiful apartment, newly 
prepared for her and her husband, They found 
there servants to wait on them, for they were 
henceforth to be treated as the most intimate 
and the dearest friends of the Vice-queen. 

In the evening they illuminated the city and 
all the courts of the palace, and the gardens 
were filled with tables sumptuously spread for 
the Indians, 

The fever quitted the Vive-queen immoe- 
diately ; at the end of eight days she was in 
full convalescence, 

In the same place where they had erected 
the fatal pile, the Vicervy raised an obelisk of 
white marble, on which were these words, 
traced in large letters of gold :— 


To Zuma, 
Frarenp, Lipgratness or tur Vice-Query, 


AND Beneractngss or THR OLD Wor.p. 


On each side of this obelisk they planted a 
tree of health, this tree sanctified by so many 
herole actions, and which become 
among the Indians the symbol of all the virtues 


has since 


which humanity honors most, 

The Viceroy hastened to send to Europe this 
precious powder, which was for a long time 
called the countess’s powder, and which in Latin 
still keeps that name, 

Honors and fortune never made the generous 
Zuma proud, Always passionately loved by 
the Vice queen, she was always worthy, by 
her virtues, of her glory and her happiness. 
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**Mias Awnie,’’ said Mrs, Daffodil, coming 
into my room after Mra. Smith had taken her 
leave, ‘‘ Lizzie’s goin’ to give a smashing big 
party next week, and she’s gone to-day to 
hire a gal, and she wants ua all to come.” 

‘To hire the girl?’ I asked. 

‘* No, to the party. I told her you and I'd 
come up Monday, and you'd tell her what she 
and then I told her we'd come up 


and 


Oughter do; 


on Tuesday—that 's the day of the party 


help her about gitting ready."’ 
“Did you promise 7 would come?" I inquired, 
“Yea, Lora, you'll go, won't you? Leouldn’t 
never find my way all alone by myself, and then 


you know all about parties in the city, and you 
’ 


oould devise her what to do so nice,’ 
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I saw that any excuse from me would dis- 
tress the old lady, so I submitted, 

Monday came. Mrs. Daffodil and I started 
to find Mrs. Smith, whose address her former 
We 
reached the house, a large three-story build- 
ing, with a freestone front, and rang the bell, 
Mrs. Smith, arrayed in a rich brocaded silk, 
with a thread-lace collar and sleeves, opened 
the door, ‘My gal ain’t come yet,”’ she said, 
‘How do, Cousin Dolly? How do, Miss? Walk 
in and make yourselves to home,”’ 

We went in. I must pause to describe those 
The carpet was very rich—a velvet, 


experience had warned her to secure, 


parlors, 
with gorgeous bouquets of lowers scattered on 


a black surface, So far, well. The curtains 
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were of green damask, figured in yellow, and 
lined with bright blue silk, The furniture was 
of black walnut, covered with crimson velvet, 
and from the mantle hung draped curtains of 
purple velvet, with yellow silk fringe. Pic- 
tures, statues, a what-not loaded with fancy 
articles, and costly books piled upon a centre- 
table, made a scene of display unparalleled in 
my former experience. It was with difficulty 
I reached a chair, 80 profuse were the little 
tables, holding statuettes, books, baskets of 
flowers, and other ornaments, A superb clock 
adorned the mantle-piece, and two long mirrors 
at each end of the room, reaching from floor to 
celling, trebled the gorgeous room, 

‘Land sakes, Lizzie, how tearing fine you 
are, to be sure!’’ said Mra. Daffodil, ‘1 de- 
olare to gracious! don't look much like your 
father’s little shop parlor, does it?" 

‘* Never mind pa’s shop, Cousin Dolly,” said 
her cousin; “I want to talk about the party, 
You see, Miss,’ she ‘added, turning to me, 
‘Smith wants me to give a big party to in- 
augurate my house, as he says, and I have in- 
vited all the folks round, and all the neighbors, 
and the people Smith knows, and they make 
nigh on to two hundred folks, Well, although 
we lived in the best society in B—, | hain't 
no idea how to set about a city party, and I 
want to have it genteel; so what shall I dof’ 

‘It is to-morrow evening, is it not?’ 

Yes; I rit all the invites, and sent ’em last 
week,”’ 

‘* What waiters have you hired ?”’ 

‘* Lors, we needn’t hire any waiters, Smith 
let the man furnish the house, and there's 
about two dozen waiters, all sizes, in the pan- 
try.” 

‘*T mean men to wait,’’ I said, 

“Why, my sakes, 1 went for a new gal 


that’s coming to-day. Do you think we'll 


want any men ?”’ 

‘Certainly, and you are very late about en- 
gaging them.” 

‘Well, wait till I get my things, and we 
will go.” 

‘*What have you done about your supper ?”’ 
I asked, when she came down, 

‘* Lors, they ain't coming till after supper. 
Smith says it ain’t polite to ax folks to tea in 
the city.”’ 

‘But you must have a supper," I said, “at 
about cleven or twelve o'clock,” 

‘*My stars! why, what time will they go 
home ?”’ 

‘* Not before one or two,’ 


Why, I should think they ‘d 


**Ciracious ! 
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starve between dinner and that time to have 
supper,” 

‘You must go to D’Orsey’s, and give your 
order,’’ I said, ‘Excuse the question, but 
what expense do you want to go to?”’ 

‘*T don’t want to go there; I only want to 
see about the party.” 

** How much money do you wish to spend ?" 

“Oh, Smith said not to stint; he'll pay the 
bills,” 

Well,” I said, ‘it is fruit season, You 
must have pickled oysters, fruit, creams, icus, 
cakes, chicken salad,’’ 

What kind of a salad'’s that? We growed 
butter salad and lettuce in our lot, but I never 
heard of chicken salad,” 

We the 


o'clock, having secured the services of 5, 


returned to house at about two 
one of our leading colored waiters, and three 
of his men, who, to my great relief, undertook 
the whole responsibility of the supper, 

At dinner-time, | was introduced to Mr, Smith, 
a tall, handsome man, middle-aged, who was 
evidently very much elated, indeed almost 
made insane, by his sudden accession to a large 
fortune left to him by a lately deceased uncle. 
The dinner, which, in the absence of a gir!, 
was sent for to a neighboring restaurant, was 
excellent, and cost, he informed us, ‘nigh on 
to twenty dollars,’”’ 

After dinner, the new girl arrived, and, at 
Mrs. Smith's earnest solicitation, 1 undertook 
to introduce her to her new duties. Mra, Daf- 
fodil had given her cousin a most absurd idea 
of my capabilities for everything, The new 
girl came into the kitchen, where we were all 
assembled to receive her. 

‘* What is your name ?’’ I inquired, 

‘Bridget O’Mallagan, mum, called Biddy, 
sure, for convanience,’’ came out, in the richest 
brogue. 

‘* Where are your references ?’’ I asked, 

‘*Sure, mum, the lady didn’t want none.” 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs, Smith, ‘'1 don’t want any- 
thing but the gal.’’ 

** What can you do?” 

‘Anything, mum, and everything besides, 
sure.” 

She was a smart-looking girl, and, after as- 
certaining that she had been in ‘‘ Ameriky”’ 
for two months, I left her with Mra, Smith, 
and, with my old friend, went home, promising 
to come up in the morning and ‘see about 
things.’’ 

When we arrived the next day, Mra. Daffodil, 
with her high colored silk and ‘ fixin's’’ 
up in a bundlefor she was not going home to 





Lud GODRY & LADY'A HOOK AND 


(ress, though | had made George promise to 
bring & carriage and take me home in time te 
make wy tolleb-ewe went at onee to Mes, Binith’s 


room, Phe was not there, The broeade lay 
upon the bed, and the room wae in perfeat 
order, but empty of coounpants, Mra, Dafodil 
shook out her silk, apread it beside the brooade, 
aud, laying her cap, alippers, gloves, ete, be 
side it, started in search of her cousin, | sat 
dow, 

Hoon a voloe from the kitehen erled, ' Land! 


here | am) come right down, both of you 
We found Mra, Smith making plea, and she 
triumphantly exhibited gingerbread enough to 


fool an army, ‘' They're for supper, and so 


‘whe wald, 


are the ples,’ 

It wan with some difleulty I persuaded her 
to abandon this pursuit and come with me to 
the parlor, Here, with much persuasion, | ob 
talned leave to push some of the tables into 
corners and recesses, Instead of leaving them 


The hall 


was wide, there wae a large aitting-room oppo- 


to oooupy the centre of the room, 


site the parlors, and the dining room was very 
large, so | did not fear want of room, Some of 
the little tables were carried into the sittings 
room, and some of the statues Into the dining. 
room, amid the lamentations of the two country 
cousina, for | aaw that there would be no room 
for promenading or dancing if they were all 
loft in the parlor, I tried the plano, found it 
an excellent one, in good tune, and finally pro- 
nounced the roomea in readiness, 

The walters arrived in the afternoon, and 
Faney 
four mulatto men, with all the tne ideas of 


beyan thelr preparations in the kitehen, 


well-trained city walters, endeavoring to gota 
supper ready amid the harassing questions and 
Interferenee of two fresh country dames and a 
raw lvinh girl! 

‘Are you sure you have got enough ile on 
that ‘ere etal? inquired Mew, Daffodil, 


Yeu, ma'am,’ 
‘Lom, Livele, he's only euttin’ the white 
meat of that chieken) T wouldn't allow sieh a 


wiele) aid my aakes, Livele, he's throwing 


aAwihy all the Whites of the egga,'’ 

Unable to enmlure thie exteavaganee, the old 
luly seonred two ehiokens and about a dosen 
Whites of eves, out them np fine, with all the 
niedt she eould get of the fowls, and, tom ‘a 
horror, launehed the whole of her mesa inte 
his aplendidly prepared salad, 

Avain, when the large late strawberries were 
emptied inte the outeglase dishes, | was just in 


tithe to prevent theiy belnw deluged with a large 


prt her of milk standing before Mra, Daffodil, 
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"You go to all the big parties, don't you 
said Mee, Daffodil to & ; 

ry £0 te one every evening, madam 

‘Land, how powerful gay you must bel 
Well, do you ook all the suppers tf’ 

''T superintend their preparation," 

This sentence being entively unintelligible, 
the old lady left # , wo pry around among 
the '' fimin's'’’ again, 

When the walters took thelr dishes into the 
pantry, Mrs, Daffodil began to set the supper. 
table, In vain | represented that it wae the 
waiters’ duty, Mra, Smith and her cousin were 
anxious to see all the ' feed" upon the table, 

At five o'clook | persuaded them to dealat, 
and caught 8 'n look of perfect contempt an 
he awept his eye over thelr arrangements, and 
directed his men to clear the table until eve- 


ning, They had carefully placed platen along 
the edge, with a knife, fork, and spoon before 
each one, and Mra, Smith was proposing to 
borrow chairs enough in the neighborhood for 
them all to alt round the table, 

When we reached Mra, Smith's room, she 
took off her calleo dress, in which she had been 
at work all day, and called upon me to anslat 
her in arranging her dress for the evening, I 
expostulated, pleading the early hour, but I 
was going home to dress myself, and both Mra, 
Smith and Mra, Daffodil fancied they required 
my assistance in their toilet, 

At aix o'clock, when George called for me, 
he was presented to Mra, Smith, arrayed ina 
white orape dress, over pink satin, the upper 
akirt looped with flowers, and the low neck and 
sleeves revealing a neck and arma which out- 
shone the satin in pinkness, 
headdress, of pink and white ribbons, with a 
wreath of flowers all the colors of the rainbow, 
crowned the head, and the whole array was 
finished by Jewele enough to set ap a small 


An elaborate 


atore, 

‘You look tired and worrled,”’ sald George 
to me, ‘and Lam afraid you will be wore be 
fore you are better, for you and T titiat take 
oars of the Daffodila tonight, Mother and 
father are going to Mra, Li's to tea," 

I wae resigned, and George seemed to antiol 
pate tnich pleastre, 

After | had taken my tea and wae dressed, I 
dalled Ninny, for l had promised to return early, 
Under Mes, 8.'a care, Ninny, in @ low-necked, 
short-sleeved organdy mualin, with a very tasty 
wreath of amall flowers among her curls, Was 
very pretty, Pete joined ua at the door, and 
we started, 

We were the first onthe ground, I was called 
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pon to show Mrs, Binith how to receive her 
piests, and, placing her at one of the tables 
opposite the door, | tried to teaeh her, After 
wards, through the whole evening, ne persiife 
sion would induee her to leave that one spot 
until suppertine, for fear some new pies 
would arrive and net find her at her post, 

I wae passing through the entry, when | met 
a] , the waiter, an old aequaintanee of mine, 
"Oh, Miss Annie," said he, if you will use 
your persuasions to induce those two females 
to keep out of my way, you will render me 
your servant for life, You have no idea how 
they diseompose mea, The one in the amart ailk 
lnsisted upon my cooking the plekled oysters 
just now, and the lady of the house wants me 
to put a lot of ples and gingerbread on the 
table, and to bring the barley sugar temple 
into the parlor until supper-time," 

I promised to do my bent, 

‘You, Mina, if you will, 
in the smart dress, she saya the plates and 
sancers must not be placed upon the table tn 
plies, and I don’t think there's a cake in that 
pantry she has not fingered, The lady of the 
house, she has sent that green Paddy to help 
me, and I only hope she'll break her neck, 
meddling green-horn," 

I really pitied the poor fellow, 

A ring at the door-bell caused a violent alter. 
cation in the entry, Biddy, who wished to see 
the ladion’ dresses, insisted that it waa her place 
to wait on the door, while Harry, one of § ‘" 
Assiatanta, had had that assigned to him aa his 
part of the waiting, While they were disput. 
ing, Mra, Daffodil sent Pete to the door, 

Mrs, Sinith'’s rooma were soon crowded, Many 
came from curiosity, many from a real desire to 
honor an Invitation from a new neighbor, many 
to verify the accounts of Bmith'sa wealth; and, 
from one motive or another, moat of her tnvita 
tions were accepted, Mra, Daflodil evidently 
felt herself called upon to do the honors in her 


You nee, the one 


counli'a house; and George and 1, hiding that 
the two couslna had agreed tipon thelr "plan 
of action,” stood by watehing them, 

The first comers were & lady and two gentle 
men from the text hotise, 

'' Tlow d'ye do!" said the old lady, advancing 
to meet them, ‘Lor, two beaux! well, you 
are Well off, Mra, Mmith, here's some of your 
folka, What's your names? 

George slipped out and directed Harry to an 
notinee futtive guests, to prevent this uestion 
being repeated upon every arrival, 

The young lady advanced to Mra, Smith, 

11* 
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whom she had met before, and intvodueed her 
brother and a friend 
‘tHlow d'ye do’ I'm erful glad te see you 
Aimith, here's Misa 
her beau," 
Minith bowed, 
Mra, Jonkina," 
' Hlow d'ye do? how's all your folla ? said 
Mra, Daffodil, meeting them, 
if you've any relation to the denkinse# up in 
Marytown, where | spent a summer onde f" 
They were no relation, 


, Aid her brother, ave 


Hlarry announeed ' Mer, and 


‘Lora! TL wonder 


Lora, you don't say so, and the same name 
too! One of the Jonkinses married a Potte of 
Vhiladelphy; perhaps you know her," 

They were not acquainted, 

‘*My, well, names Is common, T wouldn't a 
belleved how many Bmitha there waa in Phila 
delphy until Leame to look for Lissle, Ain't 
it hot? We've been a doin’ round all day you 
noo, helpin'’ to get supper and all, and we feel 
the heat orful,"’ 

‘'Mr., Mra, and Mins Peters!" orled Harry, 

‘Lora! there's more folks, and you ain't 
seon Lisgie; here she is, Miss Smith, Mies 
Jinking, How d'ye do, Mise Petera? I'll take 
you to Livsie as soon as she's done speaking to 
them Jenkinses, Ain't that a purty dress ot 
Lisvie'n? cout nigh on to fifty dollara, Smith 
says, Seema a good deal for one dress, don't 
it’ Lisaie, here's Mr, and Miss Peters, and 
thelr darter,” 

‘*Mr, and Misa Long, and Mr, Tirown,"' 

‘Lora, | muat run, here comes some more, 
Well, I declare, if you ain't jest the shortest 
man to be named Long that ever I did peu 
Here, Pete, you're so fond of singing about 
Lucy Long, here's Mr. Long, perhapa he 'a het 
pa, orwomething, Lissie, here's Mr, Long, and 
Mr Hrown, and thelr gal,”’ 

And ao it went on, until the roomea were filled, 
It waa very atupld, Mra, Smith did not under 
stand how to entertain her guests, and, exes 
lng a few engaged tn Mirting, it waa a very atill 
array of people, 
offered to play a polka, He atruek up the 
''Horlota Family,’’ though - don't think he 
Vor A short tine he 


George proposed daneing, anc 


meant to be sareaatia, 
played to immovable fgires, then, taking Pete, 
to whom | had taught the step, Tled of My 
example wae soon followed, and the tee oie 
hroken, the gtiesta began to grow very lively, 
1 introduced people whom | had newer seen be 
fore to each other, George supplied Kuphrosyie 
with partners, and Mrs, Daffodil made herself 
( harmingly ConApPlouOns, 
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At half past eleven, supper was announced, 
Our host looked delighted at the goodly com- 
pany assembled in his house, and his wife looked 
bored and sleepy. She did not dance, could 
not converse, and she was unused to late hours. 
George offered his arm to the hostess, to lead 
her out to supper, but Mr. Smith put him aside 
and led out his wife himself, leaving the guests 
to come in any order they pleased, After they 
had gone, the company seemed embarrassed, 
until George and I paired them off; then, sit- 
ting down to the piano, I gave them a march, 
and succeeded in clearing the parlors. George 
escorted Mrs, Daffodil, and then returned for 
me. 

‘* She left me to assist the waiters in waiting 
on the guests,’’ he said, in answer to my in- 
quiry for her. ‘Come, they are all in the 
dining-room,”’ 

The supper was splendid, 8S—— took ad- 
vantage of his unlimited orders to ‘‘get up’ a 
very fine entertainment, and the fruit and ices 
were very refreshing after hours spent in the 
crowded and heated parlors, Mra, Daffodil and 
Mr. and Mrs, Smith would insist upon waiting 
upon the guests. 








“Shall I git you some strawberries ?”’ I heard 
my old friend say to a lady who stood beside 
me. ‘*They're rale good, and there ’s lots of 
gream and sugar. ‘Cake?’ O lors, yes, I'll 
get you acake.’’ And darting off, she returned 
with a slice of poundeake in her fingers. 

‘*Won’t you have some more iseters?’’ she 
said to another; ‘‘ there's lots on the table, all 
done up in cloves and vinegar to keep them 
from spiling in the heat. They've been open 
all the afternoon, to be sure; but I guess they're 
good,”’ 

The young lady declined any oysters, but 
Mrs. Daffodil furnished her with an ice and 
some cake, 

** Will you have strawberries or cake ?’’ she 
said to one young lady, who was very short. 
** Both!’ Why, sakes alive, sis! does your 
mother let you eat both so late at night?’ 

When the party broke up, Mrs, Daffodil went 
to the dressing-room to assist the ladies in find- 
ing their ‘‘things,’’ and cordially invited one 
and all to come to see her, If Mra, 8. did not 
have a number of new callers the next week, 
it was not from want of invitations given by 
Mrs. Daffodil at Mrs, Smith's party. 
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PRINCIPLE. 


BY VIOLET. 


*Darven, what is the name of this place ?’’ 
said a young man in military undress uniform, 
putting his head out of the window of a stage- 
coach, as it rolled along the turnpike. 

‘Weston, sir, and a pretty place it is,” an- 
swered the driver, respectfully. 

** Beautiful indeed,” soliloquized he; ‘T will 
tarry for a few days, that I may enjoy its beau- 
ties. Surely, such a place as this must have 
been the original of Goldamith's 

‘Sweet Anburn! loveliest village of the plain.’ 

Weston was indeed a very pretty place. En- 
girdled by a silvery stream, the hills, whose 
foliage was beginning to put on the brown and 
scarlet livery of autumn, formed a fitting back- 
ground for the white houses which rose in beau- 
tiful relief against them; and then 

"The busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighboring hill," 
all formed a tout ensemble which must have 
struck the mind of even a leas devout wor- 
shipper of nature than was Captain Leslie. 
The sun, just setting behind the western hills, 


threw his golden beams over the landscape, 
softening and mellowing the whole scene, 

Turn we now to our traveller. Tall, athletic, 

and well-formed, with laughing blue eyes, and 
clustering brown curls upon his noble brow, he 
was a specimen of manly beauty, 

Karly the next morning, ere the dew had 
vanished before the aun, he sallied forth from 
the village inn, in search of a good view for 
sketching, for, although a soldier, he had an 
artist’s soul, and landscape was his favorite 
branch of painting. At last, he found a beau- 
tiful winding path, which he followed for some 
time, till it terminated in a natural bower, 
formed by the interlacing branches of the trees, 
A rustic seat was placed between the trees, so 
that he found all things provided for his com- 
fort. The path had been an ascent, but so 
gradual that he was hardly aware of the fact 
until he found himself almost at the top of a 
hill, and the valley lay at his feet. ‘‘ The very 
spot !’’ he exclaimed, in ecatasy. ‘ Some kind 
| fairy has anticipated my visit, or, a more likely 
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thing, some brother-artist has selected it for his 
favorite resort.”’ 

In the midst of his sketch, he was startled 
by a rustling sound, and a beautiful young girl, 
accompanied by a large white Newfoundland 
dog, appeared, The mutual surprise caused a 
mutual embarrassment. 

At last, with an effort, Arthur Leslie recovered 
himself. ‘Pardon me," he said; ‘‘I fear I have 
usurped a favorite retreat of yours.” 

*‘O no,” she answered ; ‘this is public pro- 
perty. Rover and I sometimes come here to 
pass an indolent hour. The view is beautiful, 
and, I perceive, you are making it your own 
by sketching. We will not longer interfere. 
Come, Rover.’”’ And, gracefully bowing, she 
departed, with her shaggy attendant. 

Transfixed by this lovely apparition, Arthur 
Leslie stood where she left him, At last, he 
said: ‘What a vision of beauty! Little did I 
think, when admiring the beauties of the place, 
that such a ‘flower was blushing unseen and 
wasting her sweetness’ here. This muat be 
enchanted ground, and she the presiding genius 
of the place. I can draw no longer. I must 
ask my good landlady, who perhaps can en- 
lighten me in regard to this sweet little flower.” 

Watching his opportunity, he asked his land- 
lady, and she, after hearing the description, 
said: ‘*Oh, it must be Miss Alice.”’ 

‘And who is Miss Alice?’’ said he, half 
amused, ‘' Does she possess no other name ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, she is the daughter of Mr. Lee, 
our good minister, She is the pride and the 
boast of our village.” 

‘* And well she may be! Can I see her? can 
I know her?’’ eagerly asked Captain Leslie. 

‘* Yes, that you can, I will point out the 
house to you,” said Mra, Payne, chuckling 
over his evident anxiety, and congratulating 
herself that Miss Alice's charms would secure 
her a boarder for some time to come, 

‘‘Names are suggestive,’’ thought Arthur 
Leslie, ‘‘and Alice Lee is surely a name for 
all that is sweet, and pure, and lovely.’ 

His courage half failed as he approached the 
parsonage, a modest dwelling almost smothered 
in flowers and shrubbery. With a trembling 
hand he knocked at the door, and was invited 
by a decent-looking domestic to enter, He had 
time to examine the cosy little parlor; and the 
paintings which adorned the wall, the piano, 
the guitar, and other evidences of feminine 
occupation, proclaimed the household fairy. 

The door opened, and a venerable-looking 
man entered, Captain Leslie arose, and, intro- 
ducing himself, stated that he was a stranger, 
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who, attracted by the natural beauties of Wes- 
ton, had determined to remain a few days, and 
that, having accidentally met with Miss Lee, 
he had ventured to call upon her. 

**You are heartily welcome, sir,’’ answered 
Mr. Lee, with that true courtesy that ever marks 
the gentleman and the Christian. ‘* With me, 
stranger is a holy name, and I feel it a privi- 
lege to extend my hospitality to all who visit 
Weston, of whose beauties we are justly proud.” 

Just then, Alice, who had been out walking, 
entered, gayly humming a tune; but, seeing 
the handsome stranger whom she had met in 
the morning, she stopped, and the rich color 
mounted to her generally pale cheek, Her 
father introduced Captain Leslie, to whom she 
cordially extended ner hand, and welcomed 
him to their dwelling. 

Alice Lee was indeed a lovely girl, Her hair, 
of rich auburn, was braided around her clasal- 
cally-shaped head; her face, of oval contour, 
was rather pale, and her features delicate ; her 
eyes, of deep violet hue, were soft and tender ; 
her mouth—that most expressive feature— 
wore an expression of firmness which proved 
that, her mind once fixed in the path of duty, 
nothing could move her; her figure petite, but 
graceful, and a hand and arm that would not 
have been surpassed in symmetry and white- 
ness even by those—so celebrated—of Lady 
Blessington. 

It needed not much persuasion to induce 
Arthur Leslie to stay the remainder of the 
evening, which passed swiftly away, varied 
with music, in which Alice excelled, and of 
which he was passionately fond. 

A month rolled on, and still Arthur Leslie 
His heart was riveted, and he could 
and she, too, 


lingered, 
not tear himself away from Alice ; 
watched daily for his coming, as the tell-tale 
blush would reveal, Mr. Lee saw the growing 
attachment, nor was he unwilling for its con- 
summation, necessary as his beloved Alice was 
to his daily comfort and hourly happiness, He 
knew that ere long he must be summoned to 
the spirit land, and that then his beloved child 
would need a protector, 

One evening Captain Leslie called for Alice 
to walk, and designedly drew her to the spot 
where first they met. Eloquently he polred 
into her listening ear the story of his love, 
which had sprung up with resistleas power, 
and tenderly sued for a return, Sweetly and 
naively she confessed that he was very dear to 
her, and that, should her father consent, she 
would gladly share his joys and lighten his 
sorrows. They sat there talking of the future, 
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until the evening star—which they hailed asa 
star of hope and blessing on their love—arose. 

When they arrived at the parsonage, Alice 
escaped to her own room, thus giving Arthur 
an opportunity to speak to her father of their 
love. Mr. Lee could urge no objection, as 
Captain Leslie’s family connections and stand- 
ing were unexceptionable, 

How true it is that “happiness keeps no 
dial, and always forgets to number the hours!” 
Arthur Leslie found his furlough drawing 
rapidly to a close. He urged Alice to consent 
to their marriage taking place before he left, 
as he was going to a distant frontier post. She 
felt that she could not reasonably ask him to 
wait, so their preparations were hurried. The 
future all seemed brightened with love's rosy 
hue, nor dreamed they of coming sorrow, 

About two weeks before the appointed time 
for their marriage, Alice returned from a ride 
with Arthur, and, going to her father, leaned 
her head on hia shoulder, and wept long and 
silentiy. Mr. Lee, distressed at her grief, begged 
her to tell him what troubled her, ‘Oh, my 
heart is so full!’ was her only answer, and, 
going to her room, she remained alone all the 
afternoon, Mr. Lee thought it but a natural 
ebullition of grief at the prospect of leaving 
him. 

After supper they were alone in the parlor, 
as Arthur was compelled to stay at home to 
write some letters of business. Alice, after an 
effort to overcome her agitation, at last said; 
‘** Dear father, I feel that I should intrust you 
with a discovery which I made this afternoon, 
whilst out riding. It is this sad discovery 
which has filled my eyes with tears and my 
soul with gloom. I fear, from two or three 
expressions, that Arthur Leslie is an unbeliever 
—that he fills the ‘scorner’s seat.’ ”’ 

‘*My dear daughter,’’ sadly exclaimed Mr. 
Lee, ‘‘Il have been afraid of this same thing. 
I have endeavored once or twice to ask you 
about it, but unwisely deferred it. I could not 
bear to mar the brightness of your first fresh 
love. I hoped that I was mistaken, and that 
association with you might remove all scepti- 
cism from his mind, if indeed he possessed any. 
How will you act, my Alice?’ Remember that it 
is a solemn thing to marry even a believer, but 
oh, it is a fearful thing to be ‘unequally yoked 
with an unbeliever.’ It will be a painful thing 
to you, Alice, to hear all that you know and 
feel to be sacred mentioned with ridicule. Be 
cautious, dear Alice, how you wed one who 


holds a sceptic’s faith.” 
**Father,’’ answered Alice, solemnly, ‘‘I have 








fervently prayed for Divine direction and aid in 
this my sad hour of trial, and have determined, 
though my heart should break with agony, to 
give Arthur up. I will not swerve from that 
path of duty in which I have been so faithfully 
trained.” 

* Act ever thus, beloved child,” said her 
father, looking with fond affection at the lovely 
enthusiast, ‘‘and Heaven will ever bless you, 
You are but obeying the Saviour’s command to 
take up your cross and deny yourself, I know 
it is a heavy, heavy cross, but in the end you 
will not regret having left all for Christ.’’ 

Poor Alice passed a sleepless night. Again 
and again she prayed that she might be firm 
in the coming struggle; and in the midnight 
hour she could almost hear her compassionate 
Redeemer saying, ‘‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee,” 

When Captain Leslie, the next day, called 
for Alice to take thelr accustomed walk, they 
resorted, as was their wont, to the sweet bower 
where they first met, now, alas! to be their 
parting place. At first he gayly chid her for 
her serious look, and then more anxiously 
begged to share her grief. 

With a look of unutterable anguish she said: 
‘Arthur Leslie, I have heard you give utter- 
ance to sentiments | did not believe you could 
possess, You openly scoffed in my presence at 
the idea of a God, whom I have been brought 
up to reverence and adore, I will never, never 
wed one who tramples upon my holiest feel- 
ings.’’ 

** Alice, this is foolish, childish,’’ exclaimed 
Arthur, with warmth. ‘ Religion is a thing of 
which I know nothing. You are my sole di- 
vinity. Will not the adoration of a lifetime 
satisfy you?’ 

‘*When I first met you, Arthur, impressed 
with your devout admiration of nature, I con- 
cluded you muat of necessity adore the God of 
Nature. In this I was sadly mistaken. I de- 
plore greatly that I did not, ere this, inquire intc 
your views of religion. I thought you were in 
theory, if not in practice, a Christian,” 

‘* Listen to me, Alice. Left an orphan at an 
early age, with ample means for every gratifi- 
vation, heretofore life has been but a series of 
pleasure. I chose the military profession, hav- 
ing had a partiality for it from boyhood. Had 
I known a mother’s or a sister’s love, I might 
have been different. But I cannot be hypo- 
critical, and profess belief in a Deity of whom 
I know nothing. Go with me, beloved one, and 
be, as you are, and must ever be, the idol of 


my heart.’’ 
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With her whole frame trembling with emo- 
tion, Alice lifted a mental prayer for strength, 
and answered gently, but firmly: ‘‘ Arthur, I 
have resolved, and nothing shall move me, 
The ‘narrow road’ I find it hard to keep, even 
in my humble village home. I dare not ven- 
ture my feeble faith amid the gayeties of army 
life, with him whom I love, neither loving nor 
acknowledging my Maker. Strictly and piously 
educated, I have been taught that 

‘The meanest pin in nature's frame 
Marks out some letter in His name ;’ 
and to my faith I will cling.” 

‘* Well, Alice, you have dashed from my lips 
the cup of happiness, just as | was about to 
taste it, 
and miserable, I will at once quit this place 
which I entered a gay, light-hearted man, My 
heart and hopes are both alike withered,’’ and 
the strong man in his agony shed tears of bitter 
sorrow. 

Poor Alice! Who could blame her if in pity 
she almost relented? But she was Heaven- 
With the strong hand of resolution, 


You doom me to despair. Desolate 


sustained, 
she crushed the flowers of love that, apringing 
up in her heart, were pleading so tenderly for 
him, ‘Arthur, I suffer as deeply as you; more 
80, if we may believe the truth of the senti- 
ment— 
‘Man's love is of man's life a thing apart; 
‘Tis woman's whole existence,’ 

Once in the busy camp, the memory of Alice 
Lee will be remembered as an idle dream,”’ 

‘*Never! never!'’ passionately exclaimed 
Arthur. ‘You do me sad injustice. I have 
one hope that, in my far-off post, in some skir- 
mish with the red man of the forest, this now 
Of what a thread 
of sorrow was the web of my existence spun |” 

**] too drink this bittercup. Ican only eay, 
‘Father, thy will be done!’’’ answered the 
pious Alice, with a heavenly light in her dark 
eyes. 

Silently and sadly walked the youthful pair 
homeward, their hearts too full of sadness to 
speak. Arrived at the gate, Arthur clasped 
her passionately to his heart, then left her, 
saying, hoarsely, ‘‘ Farewell, farewell forever.’’ 

Many may blame Alice, and think her right- 
eous over-much; but, brought up in the strict 


miserable life will be ended, 


seclusion of her village home, she was too pious, 
and her character and motives too pure, to 
marry an open unbeliever. There was principle 
involved, and sooner than sacrifice it, she would 
immolate upon the altar of duty her dearest 
affections. 

For some time after Arthur's departure, 





Alice’s wan face and shattered frame gave evi- 
dence how severely she had been tried in this 
fiery furnace. But at last she arose, phanix- 
like, from the ashes, determined to banish Ar- 
thur from her heart. Ah, it was no easy task 
to roll the stone to the mouth of the sepulchre 
of memory, lest the ghosts of departed joys 
might arise to haunt her! She went about her 
daily duties with renewed diligence. The al- 
moner of her father’s bounty, she visited the 
sick and infirm, whispering words of comfort to 
the bereaved, and causing “the widow's heart 
to sing for joy.” 

Two years passed in the pleasant monotony 
One day Alice picked up 
& paper, and, attracted by the notice of a ‘' Mar- 
riage in High Life,’ 
parties, which were Miss Aikin, a lady of un- 
bounded wealth, to Captain Leslie of the army. 
Alice nearly fainted, but, with a strong effort, 
controlled her feelings, that she might not 
Alarm her father, She knew not that his name 
possessed the magic power to touch her heart. 
She had hoped that she had obtained the vio- 
tory over her heart, 

From this day she was changed. Calm and 
dignified in her deweanor, fascinating in man- 


of her village home, 


read the names of the 


ners, there was a thoughtfulness in her eye, 
and a seriousness about her that one could 
hardly recognize in the elegant Miss Lee, the 
girlish and light-hearted Alice, whom we have 
introduced to our readers, 


In about a year from the time that Alice read 
the notice of Captain Leslie's marriage, Mr. 
Lee entered with a letter in his hand, ‘ Alice,’ 
said he, ‘I have at last persuaded my people 
to call an assistant to me, I find the infirm 
ties of age are increasing too rapidly for me to 
do them justice. At my suggestion, they have 
invited Walter Seymour, the son of an old col- 
lege mate of mine, and of whom I have heard 
flattering accounts as to his piety and eloquence. 
This letter is from him, and he will be here on 
next Saturday.”’ 

‘*T cannot bear to hear you speak of advane- 
ing age, dear father,’’ said Alice, fondly. ‘‘ But 
no doubt it will be better for you to have an 
assistant.’’ 

Saturday came, and with it Mr. Seymour, a 
tall, dignified young man, with pale, intellec- 
tual brow ; hair and eye ‘‘dark as the raven’s 
wing,’’ and chiselled features. 

He fully justified their expectations as to his 
eloquence. Alice was charmed with his man- 
ners, which were graceful without affectation, 
and he was as agreeable out of the pulpit as he 





wie eloquent in it, Of neoessity, henceforth, 
they were much together, Alice was a study 
and a mystery to Walter, and he often won 
dered at her thoughtfulness, which waa strange 
in one eo yours, He felt confident that some 
shadow had thrown ite blight across her path- 
way. Always polite and kind to him, she 
showed no other interest in him, Ie, mean 
while, wae undeviating in hia attention to her, 
ln a thousand nameless little acta of kindness 
he showed how much ehe filled his thoughts, 

Alice sat in her chamber, It waa late at 
night, but she heeded not the time, There waa 
a troubled look, whieh seemed atrange, on her 
usually calm, marble brow, She sat by the 
window, looking out, It was a lovely summer 
night, 

"And the moon waa on high 

Hung like a gem on the brow of the eky." 

But the moonlight Mlled not her thoughts, Bhe 
had made a disvovery which Milled her mind 
with «trange anxiety, In looking into the doep 
caverna of her heart, she had found not the 
long-loved Image of Arthur's bright sunny face, 
but the pale, «piritual countenance of Walter 
Seymour, In parting with Arthur Leslie, she 
had determined never to love again, But the 
gentle and delicate attentions of Walter Bey- 
mour had had such a soothing influence upon 
her that, unconsciously, he had stolen into her 
affections, and she had found out that he was 
very, very dear to her, 

The next day Walter called for her to walk, 
At firet ashe thought she would not, but she 
could not resiat his winning gentleness of mane 
ner, He led her off in the direction of that 
shady bower ao fraught with sad memories to 
herself, and whieh she had not visited since 
the parted with Arthur Lealle, 

“Thtla ja a favorite resort of mine,"’ sald 
Walter, “and I have often wondered that I 


never met you here, Mina Alice 


‘Tt in several years aince I waa here," aald 
Alice, unconsciously revealing a motive for not 
ooming, 

‘1 love to ait here,"’ anld Walter, ‘and con- 
template the beauties of nature, and then to 
soar on the wings of faith and love to that 
‘new earth’ which shall be when all here be- 
low is dissolved, Oh, who can doubt the truth 
of our holy religion ?"’ 

Alice started, for thia question brought back 
scenes of the past, and she remembered one 


who loved not such sacred themes. 

** Alice, [have been seeking an opportunity 
of revealing to you my heart's deep feelings, 
There is about you something which assures 
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me you are the long-sought mate of my heart. 
You are the only one who can appreciate and 
share my feelings, Oh, let me eall you mine!" 

Overcome with emotion, Alice burst into tears, 

‘Have | offended you, dear Alice t" 

"OO nol bite’ 

That what?" 

‘'Mr, Meymour, T will confide to you what I 
have to none other but my father, Thave loved 
onde, And this spot you so admire was our tryst. 
ing, ae it was our parting-place, From that day 
to thia T have never ventured here, He loved 
not my Maviour, and IT would not wed an tile. 
llever, The struggle waa terrible, and by it 
my heart was nearly rent in twain," 

“The half of Allee Lee's heart ls worth more 
than the whole of any other woman's heart," 
sald Walter, his face fuahing with exeltement, 
"Oh, Allee, consider well ere you doom another 
heart to anguish,” 

Alice, with a loving look of confidence, put 
her hand in Walter's, and simply sald Thine!" 

She then told him that he really oeoupled the 
place once possessed by Arthur, She thought 
it due him, though, to tell him of her firat love, 
Mr, Leo's blessing and consent were not want- 
ing, and he rejoleed in the thought that, when 
his earthly race would be run, his Alice would 
not be left to a lonely orphanage, 

Very lovely looked Alice Lee, in her snow 
white dress and gossamer vell, as she took the 
irrevocable vow which bound her to Walter 
Seymour; and very proud and happy looked 
Walter, as he imprinted upon her pure brow 
the firat kiss of wedded love, 

Calmly and pleasantly, on golden wings, 
passed the time at the parsonage, and Alive 
regretted not the tle which bound her to Walter 
Heymour, whose true nobility of nature comme 
manded her reapect, whilat his devoted atten 
tions ever touched her heart, 

In about two years Mr, Lee, like ‘a shock of 


corn fully ripe,'’’ was gathered into the garner 
of eternal life, but not wntil he had blessed a 
second Alice, the very miniature Image of her 
beautiful mother, 

When little Alice was about three years old, 
she waa playing on the gravelled path, whilst 
her mother, with a look of matronly pride, was 
watching her gambols with our old friend Rover, 
Buddenly the gate opened, and a stranger en 
tered, Alice, with sweet courtesy of manner, 
approached him, when he, overcome by some 
sudden feeling, sank into a rustic seat, She, 
thinking he was sick, advanced to him, anda 
nearer look revealed her old lover, Arthur Les- 
lie, She was very much surprised and shocked, 
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for he was thin and haggard, so unlike the robust 
aud healthy youth she had known years before, 

'T have come back,” said Arthur, ina husky 
voles, “to this sweet apot to die; | have not 

Oh, Alice, | have come back to 
I now have the Cliistian’s hope; 
you, Alive, the Hethlelhem 
atar leading me to the Saviour," 

"Come inte the house,'' said Allee, in a 


lonw to live, 
blew yoth 


aAWeet have been 


"You need some refreshment; 
Oh, how 


aooti duu tone, 
you ttiat reat, and then we will talk, 
I thank and bless my Heavenly Father that my 
prayers in your behalf have been anawered, 
and that lL aee you before me ‘a soldier of the 
Crom {'" 

After resting a while, Allee entered, and sald, 
‘Tleve is my litthe girl, the sunlight of our 
house," 

"OO you, | heard of your marriage, I know 
your husband is worthy of you, Is he here f"’ 

‘He will be In presently, L wish you knew 

him, how excellent he la! But 


Where in your wife?) I saw your marriage in 


how noble, 
the paper,” 

‘lL have never married; having loved Alice 
Loo, | could never wed another, Another Cap 
tain Leslie was married; he was of the Infantry, 
whilat | belong to the cavalry, When I left 
you, Alice, almost maddened by your rejeo- 
tion, | started for my far-off post, 
for the future, and hoped in some Indian #kir- 


1 cared not 


mish to ‘shuffle off this mortal coil.’ Therefore, 
I fought with mad desperation, which was con 
atrued into bravery, and I was promoted twice, 
#0 that you now see before you Colonel Leslie,” 

Just then Walter Seymour entered, and Alive 
introduced her husband to her former lover, 
With frank cordiality, he weloomed him to their 
roof, and insleted upon his making their house 
hia home whilst he remained, 

Arthur resumed his story: “T could never 
divest myself of your image, and your devotion 
to your Maker interested me, and | felt there 
must be a reality in the religion which could 
overcome love such aa yours, About this time 
I read that sweet little book ‘ Pioclola,’ by 
De Saintine, and I waa much interested in the 
acoount which it gave of the Count, an unbe- 
liever like myself, being led by the wondrous 
mechaniam of a common little flower to believe 
in Delty, All things now seemed to work to- 
gether for my good, I waa taken sick, and the 
excellent chaplain at our post did much to aid 
me in his lucid explanation of Divine truth, 
Then I heard of your marriage, which crushed 
the buds of hope springing up in my heart, 
I longed to see you, my guardian angel, to tell 
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you of the change ininy belief. Not long since, 
I was seized with inflammation of the lungs, 
And our Btirgeon gives me Hho hope, | wished 
to see you, Alice, bless you, and then lay my 
boties in this sweet gardet-apot,’’ 

Not much remains to be told, Allee and her 
hiisband, whom Arthur soon learned to love as 
& brother, attended him faithfully, The little 
Aliee was his aud 
dearly loved ' Unele Arthur,” 


One evening, in the aweet, sad 


OonatAnL companion, ehe 
month of 
October, they were all sitting out in the little 
porch, looking at the sun setting gloriously 
amilaseaof fire, It was the same season of 
the the the 
which years before he had entered Weaton, 


year, same hour of evening, in 

* Llow strangely calm and serene my epirit ts 
thisevening,” sald Arthur, breaking the solemn 
"All within 
lows 
linge upon you, my brother and my slater, for 
your unwearled kindness to this worn-out frame 
of mine, Oh, Alice!" said he, starting up with 
strange energy, ‘in heaven there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, but all-—all 
are as the angela of heaven!’ He fell back 
exhausted, and Alice aprang to his side, She 
put her ear to his mouth, and heard the word 


‘* Safely | safely! safely !’’ and then 


Alene which overhung the group, 
me in perfect peace; | feel not a doubt, 


“The weary springs of life stood still," 
Nobly in death, with a heaven-born smile, lay 
the Christian soldier, His property, which, by 
inheritance and accumulation, was very large, 
he left to the child of Allee Seymour, his frat, 
his only love, 

Alice and her noble husband atill live, beloved 
and almost idolized by the people of Weston, 
Alice's life ia fragrant with good deeds, and she 
never regrets that in ber youth she sacrificed 


her affection to Principle, 


- e“@eeer 
Nornina to Do,—Tdleneans ta fatal to longevity, 
an proved by returna concerning classes who are 
not soldiers, Atthe age of thirty, an agricul. 
tural laborer may expect to live forty-one and 
a half years longer; a nobleman, the lord of 
parka and broad acres, only thirty-one years! 
The laborer ia commonly badly lodged and 
poorly fed, but he works, and works every 
day; the nobleman rarely does anything that 
can be dignified with the name of work, hence 
he dies of ennui and self-indulgence, 
—Nigut-DREAMS are the many-colored mental 
patch-work made from the spare clippings of 


our day thoughts. 








THE THREE HUMMING-BIRDS, 


BY BMAWNURBL 


Taree were three merry hummingbirds 
hat sported on the bush; 
* Look yonder, comrades, who ia shel" 


‘A charming maiden!" “ Hush!" 


And beautiful she wae in troth, 
Aud probed as any bride, 

The gentle, virwin Lily whom 
rhe pretty fellows apied 

*T'll woo and win, if she consent, 

The Lily on the leat" 

Exclaimed at once, with eager volce, 
The smitten birdies three, 


I, 

The oldest one flew off tu haste 
To win the modest flower ; | 

*T bow,” he said, ‘sweet Lily, to 
Thy beauty'’s matchless power. 


| 

** Not one in all the land with thee, 

Queen of my soul, compares ; | 

Thy hues are brighter, finer far 
Than those the Tulip wears. 


** And as for fragranee, e'en the Rose, 
That peeps from youder bush, 

Is full of envy towards my love, 
Who puts her to the blush, | 


** And now, my dear, if thou deny 
The boon of love I crave, 
I vow, the sun who rules to-day | 


Shall set upon my grave 


*Koough of that, my gallant sir! 
I way it with thy leave; 
She la a stupid Lily whom 
Such homage could deceive, 


“Have T the Tulip's dazeling tints, 
The breath of yonder Rose? 
And doat thou think me to beguile 
With fattorios like those? 


" Kaow: Love and Truth, the slateretwin, 
Hioom fondly side by aide, 
Awd where from love the trath le gone, 


True love does not abide!" 


Almshed the gay deceiver went, 
And meeting on hie way j 
The Marigold, made love to her, 
Hut did not die that day ! 


Then came the second hamming bird 
(Who knew the Ill eneewes | 
OF hia companion's honeyed apeeeh) 


Vrepared with thie address 


'' My dearest maid, lam aware 
hat there la many a@ laws, | 


On every lawn and every len, | 


Whose graces thine surpass 
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Vet, though I might, I do not strive 
A beauty's hand to gain, 

Hut sue for thine, my love, who art 
ho simple and #o plain!" 


Hut at these words sweet Lily's face, 
Bo pale, still paler grew; 
** Didet thou approach me to imeult, 
Ur didst thou come to woo! 


Ay, aimple I, indeed! If thee 
To favor I should deign, 
A very Weed would sparn thy meed ; 
For once, I grant, 1'm plain!" 


Il, 


The youngest of the lovers three 
To Lily's court then flew, 

And, eager quite to plead his case, 
A long, long breath he drew. 


He trembled much, and trembled long, 
A love-enchanted bird ; 

He oped his bill, and found, alas! 
He could not say a word. 


He stood until a silver laugh, 
That caused her he adored 

To shake the dew-pearls from her locks, 
Him to himaelf restored. 


“0 noble flower!" he began, 
* Of naught I am so sure 
As that, of all the aun shines on, 
Thou art most fair, most pure, 


“And happy I, thrice happy if 
By aught I could incline 
Thy heart to grant what mine would ask; 
O lovely flower, be mine!" 


‘sir, pardon the desire that fain 

Would lead to question why 
Thou camest to me, and on thy way 

Passed prettion alstera by?" 


"Tl do not care for other flowers, 
Nor what their charme may be; 
But thie I feel, and thie T know, 
Thow art the dower for me!" 


“ Now T confess, Mr Hummingbird, 
All that is very fine; 
Yot if | ahould, in apite of all, 
Thy bride to be deeline?" 


"If thou deeline to be my love, 
O Lily on the lea, 
I'd eonreh all o'er the wide, wide world 
To fod a flower like thee!" 


* Would’st thou, my bird? It were a ela 
To send thee off lo roam | 
No, dwell, my dear, with Lily here, 
Aud do not etray from bomel” 




















CARRIAGE 


VFRIENDS, 


BY ALTOH 8. HAVER, 


CHAPTER I, 


Anne ITAnnion had passed a very useful and 
happy morning, She waa the only grown-up 
(laughter at home, and relieved the mother of 
The Harrisons were 
very plain people, but highly respected in their 
little circle, and had quite as much cultivation 
and refinement as many families whose income 
Mr. Harrison had left his 
widow a house in Ninth Street, and a small 
property, safely invested, so that there were no 
actual pressing cares of poverty. Still it was 
very little to clothe and educate five children 


much household care, 


was twice their own, 


upon, and the strictest self-denial and economy 
were necessary in order to leave no large bills 
for quarter-day ; and there was nothing over at 
the end of the year. 

Mrs. Harrison’s face grew more anxious and 
careworn in expression daily. How could it 
be otherwise, when she knew expenses in- 
instead of diminishing? The boys 
were being well educated at the excellent pub- 
lic schools, which Philadelphia may well be 
proud of; but James, the eldest, was getting 
beyond the skill of her scissors and thimble in 
the way of jackets and trowsers; Maggie, com- 
ing next, could not conveniently be clad in his 
outgrown habiliments, and already thought 
herself too old for made-over dresses, already 
worn by her mother and sister, Truly, there 
was not much lustre and freshness about them 
when they fell to Maggie's lot. Alick, an urchin 
of seven, was particularly ‘hard on shoes,”’ 
and had a most unhappy faculty of damaging 
hate and caps, in his street play with rude boya 
in thelr neighborhood, Lucy, the youngest, 
was vory little trouble at present; but Mra, 
Harrison looked forward to her school billa with 
a sigh, when she saw her amusing herself with 
a vet of alphabet blocks, or heard Maggie's re. 
iterated desire to be sent to Miss CGardell's, 
instead of the plain day-achool, kept by two 
Quaker sisters, which she now attended, 


creased 


‘And only just so much coming in, rain or 
shine, Anne," she sald to her chief confidant 
aud adviser, aa she pussled over and over a 
column of figures with the stump of a well worn 
leaden-pencll, attached by a string to her mar- 
ket-book, 

VOle LIX.12 





‘' Butter haa risen five centa thia laat week, 
and the butcher's bill for the month ta not paid 
yet, Dear me! | never knew how well off | 
was when your father waa living, To be sure, 
I always had my regular market money, and 
tried to be as economical aa I could, Hut then 
many 's the half dollar that came out of his 
pocket, and nothing said about it, when it wasn't 
convenient for me to get at my purse, And 
then he was always sending home things, a 
ham, or a smoked salmon, that go a great ways 
in a family; and there was my birthday silk 
dress, as regular asa birthday came; ora piece 
of muslin, which I did not have to reckon, 
Oh, there were a thousand things! Besides, I 
always knew that if the worst came to the worst 
he would see the Christmas bills paid somehow. 
But now’’—and Mrs. Harrison paused, as she 
set down an amount—‘ but now, seventy-six, 
and three to carry, that makes nine dollars and 
seventy-six cents more than last month, Anne. 
Only think of it. As I said before, there ’s no- 
body really to turn to, and it makes it very 
hard,” 

“I’m very sorry, mother; perhaps I ean 
get another scholar in the fall, when people 
come back from the country; and James is al- 
most ready to enter the High School, and then 
there 's only three years more before he will be 
earning something.”’ 

“Three years is a long time, my dear ehild,’’ 
and Mra. Harrison shook her head in a melan- 
choly way that had become habitual to her, 
‘And everybody teaches music nowadays, #o 
there 's very little chance for you, especially as 
we know #0 few people, However, the ten dol- 
lara you get from Harriet Brooks is something, 
I shall always be thankful your father concluded 
to get your plano that year, though we did have 
to pinch and save every way, There never has 
been a time you could have had it since, 

‘* Poor father ['' said Anne, with a faint mintl 


ness in her blue eyes, ‘Tow good he always 


was to me! IT alwaya foe) that | ought to do 
twice as much for Maggie, bevause she will 
never know what he would have been to her, 
Are we done now, mother!" 
‘T belleve so, You can take up the stock 
ings, they are wellaired, and leave them on my 
13J 
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work-bnaket, And there's your white baste, 


the flies are ao troublesome now, and Lusy's 
| siitalettos,"’ 

Anne stooped down, very good-naturedly, to 
have her arm piled full of the elean elothes she 
had been asslieting to tron, and then gladly ea 
caped from the little hot basement kitehen to 
the cooler aly above, 

Nhe opened the parlor door aa she went 
Along, and thought how partioularly neat and 
plenwant it looked; everything made the beat 
of, and kept in perfeot order, ‘No one would 
ever think how the darpet had been plead 
and that great darn in the window curtain comes 
just under a fold,"' she anid to hermelf, approv 
lnuly, The plano waa really very good, belng 
almost new, and set off the plainer articles of 
furniture that had never been renewed since 
her mother's marriage ; and her father's book- 
cane, choleely filled, was a never-ending ree 
source, aa well as an ornament, 

The stalr carpet waa sadly dilapidated be 
neath the tidy linen cover; but the edges were 
wtill bright, and the rods were clean and shining 
The upper hall was too small and dark to make 
ite arrangement of much consequence; and 
Anne's own yoom, opening at the head of the 
stairs, wae like the parlor, the best made of 
everything, Her mother had the larger cham- 
ber, in front of the house, but that was the 
general sitting-room and rendesvous for all, 
and the furniture bore witness to it; while 
overhead was the boy's room, and back of that 
a kind of store-closet, where the one servant 
maid slept. 

Anne laid the large pile of clean stockings on 
her mother's never empty work-basket, and 
entered her own room with much satiafaetion, 
Nhe thought how very pleasant it looked, with 
the window shutter bowed #o as to keep out the 
lave, while it admitted a nice breese, Her 
armchair and footatool stood tn front of it, and 
vider the glass wae a little round table with a 
vase of flowers, and a fancy work basket, which 
went down to the parlor evenings 

Mhe was half tempted to throw herelf on the 
bod, she felt ao tired; but It looked ao atraleht 
aud even that ahe did not like to disturb it, and 
nat down by the window lnetead, and admired 
the grapeevines over the trelliaof a larger house 
next door, and the few verbenas and gerant 
vine she had coaxed inte blooming in the very 
narrow strip of ground that bordered the brick 
walk of thelr own yard, 

Bhe felt that ehe had deserved her half hour's 
reat, before the noisy feet and volews of the 


ohildren should Anhoulhee diner, and ashe took 





out of her pocket a letter, she had only read 
onde, from her particular and intimate friend, 
Alive Hrooks, the welder alater of her one mualy 
aoholar, 

Alice waa at Cape May, a fortnight’s holiday, 
which her indulgent father alwaya granted to 
his family the last of Auguat, ' We get better 
roomea after the rush ie over, and are not el 
bowed by the fashlonables,’ he wae aecuatomed 
to may, 

The Hrookes family were dy no means fashion 
able, though very well off, aa regards this 
world's goods, and very kind to those who had 
lows of them, Mr, rooka waa a wholenale 
shoe-dealer in Mevond Street; and Mra, Brooks, 
who had lest refinement than the reat of the 
family, furnished her parlors very showilly, and 
loaded her table with all that waa to be had in 
market, Alice, unlike her mother, waa gentle 
and reserved, older than Anne, and much looked 
up to by her; and there was a brother, older 
than herself, In an excellent Market Street 
business, One of Anne's chief pleasures was 
attending lectures and concerta with them; for, 
as she had no other escort, that would have 
prevented her enjoyment of these recreations, 
oven if they had been able to afford them, As 
it was, Elliot Brooks seemed to consider it a 
settlod thing that the second lady's ticket was 
engaged to Anne Harrison, and paid her many 
other kind and brotherly attentions, for which 
she felt very grateful, 

‘Dear me, how nice it must be to go to Cape 
May !'' was her inward reflection, as she re-read 
the account of the riding, and bathing, and 
evening walka Alice had written, ‘Or to go 
anywhere on a journey, There's the Reade in 
the country, and the Perrys at such a lovely 
Quantities of 
Killen saya; avd Julia Barry gone to 

1 wonder if T shall ever atir out of 


boarding house in Germantown, 
beaux, 

Niagara, 
Vhiladelplial’ And a very natural longing 
came over her for the closeshaven meadows, 
and green follawe, and Mekering shadows ale 
oatight glimpees of at Falemount, or on her 
rare walle up the Meluylelll tn the little ferry 
boat, which wae all of journeying or the eountry 
that ehe had ever known since her ehildhood, 
Bhe wae almowt tempted to think her lot was 
very hard, lideed, for the morning's fatigue 
began to be felt, and have an effeet upon her 
apirita, 

Phe had to be steadily industrious, and to 
think of every penny ali pent twice over, Anal 
ilvresa so very plainly, There wae not a aingle 
young girlof her acquaintance who had wo little 


variety In her wardrobe, or who wore the same 
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And 
then, aa her mother sald, things were getting 
worse inatead of better, 


bonnet two seasons, aa she had to do, 


There was more sew 
lng and ironing to be done every week, the 
children were so romping and careless; and 
Where was the end of all thie saving and toil 
lone? Her life had fallen inte a very dull routine 
of late, it muat be confessed, and the Inherent 
longing of the young for change and exoltement 
began to be felt asoordingly, 

Giienta, 80 new Ae replning thoughts, were 
nol made very weloome, and the ehildven's 
voloes quite banished them for the time, There 
wae graceful littl Lucey, Just through with her 
morning nap, and looking like a falry with her 
Alick waa lens 
Holay than usual, and neither dropped the but 


flished faee and tangled ourla, 


ter-knife nor apilled the gravy on his neighbors, 
Magyle had to be put down for dictating to him 
and James, and James waa full of a new achool 
triumph, which was not complete until shared 
by those at home, She was buay in a moment, 
carving and helping to relleve her mother, and 
Suddenly 
the bell on the stalrway sounded a loud, start 


her apirita rose with her usefulness, 


ling peal, 

‘There goes the front door,"’ sald Allek, 
down from his chair ina moment, and flying, 
with all the curiosity of his age, to answer it, 

Anne started up as quickly, “Itmay be a 
visitor, Here, Alick, come back; remember 
Hut Alick did not heed the 
Dear 
Ate was always alive to appear. 


we are at dinner,” 


threatened detention, how 
voking {"' 
‘He's wo headlong; if it was a visitor, 
he would show them right in, and never think 
of shutting the parlor door, ao that I could get 
There! I declare he haa, and it'wa 
gentleman, and he's showing him right through 
the hall, What ehall we dot’ And, eonteme 
plating flight to the kitehen herself, as the 
nearest refuge, she looked with diamay at her 


me, pro- 


ANCOR, 


upto dress, 


other's old cap and the soiled dinneraprona 
of the children, 

It's only the tax-gatherer, it's kelly," sug 
gested her mother, to whom that funetlonary 
wie an ever-present phantom of alfeight,"’ 

The heavy tread sounded, with the boy's 
bolsteroua laughter, hearer and nearer on the 
siniva, atthe very door, There waa no chanve 
of om Ape, 

''Mr, Clavke! well, I declare !'' waa Mea, Har 
rieon'sa relleved exelamation, aa a benevolent 
looking, middle-aged gentleman, with a shining 
forehead, bedewed at that moment with perapl 
ration, made hia appearance in the doorway, 
“Why, we thought you were safe at Norden 
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town, Dooomelin! Low's Mea, Clark? When 
did you get home! 

"Why, we're not at home 
not be here, that's selflevident, 
chuckling laugh showed what 
Mr, Clark wae, ‘lL mean that 
at i, 


and 1, belng In town on business, just dropped 


yet, or T ahouldl 
’ Anda hearty 
manner of man 
Mia, C, ta atill 
there! there's a rhyme for you, Mayyle 
in for some dinner, not having any house of ty 
own to wa ta," 

Mr, Clark dropped into Aliek's empty ehat 
told him that he 
wae the youngest, and could eqneese In on the 
Other aide of the table, 
there wan atill a muttonechop left, and plenty 


Very tineeremonioualy, and 


Aine considered that 


of tomatoes and corm, eo things were not ro 
bad an they bihy hit he, since no one had been 
expected, 

‘And there's an Tidian pudding to come 
sald Alick, who felt hinnwelf bound te entertain 
thely visitor, 


" 


"We always have Indian pud 
ding on ironing-daya, because there's such a 
hot fire to bake it,’ 

Anne interposed to spare any further reve 
lation of household economies, and helped Mr, 
Clark to all that wae within her reach, He was 
fully able to entertain himeelf, when it wan pet 
before him, and ate like a hungry man, as he 
was, until his appetite was appeased, 

‘Tt takes so long for Indian pudding to cool ; 
that's my only objection,” said Mr, Clark, ae 
oopting, nevertheless, a bountiful supply of the 
rich brown and yellow dessert, “l was always 
fond of them when We tused to 
have pudding first in those days, and it was 


I was a boy, 


‘the one that eata the most pudding shall have 
the moat meat.’ Ha, ha! Allek, cornmeal eoet 
leas than beef; ao did rice and milk! Wel! 
now, Miss Anne, suppose we come to business, | 
suppose you did not know | was going to run of 
with your slater, James, at my time of life, too / 
Mra, Harrison laid down the pudding-epoon, 
and Anne looked up with eager expeetation, 
“lam, though, and, what's more, Mra, Clark 
Pretty wife, len't ahe, conniving 
lin ! hia ! 
take you to poole? that's the question,” eon 


told mea ta, 
at wtich things? liow long doen tt 
tinued this now weloome Vieitor, 

"Oh, how fortunate,” thought the repentant 
young lady of the house, that Allok did fly to 


the door, and [didn't have thine to send dates 
and way that | waa engaged<that mother wae, | 
Why doesn't he go on, tetead of etull 
/ | wieh it 


choke him, ov bum him, eo he'd have to atop! 


mean! 


ing down that pudding se would 


I wonder if he dows mean to take me back to 


Hordentown with hin, 
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‘'When people elope, they don't stop for 

travelling-trunks, do they, Maggie? You read 
the love-stories in the magasines, | know, 
Children always do like candy and trash, Mra, 
Harrison, Cet enough of it after a while, 
though; | always allow mine a surfelt—ha! 
hat’ 
Mr. Clark's allusions to his children were 
rather more frequent than if he had been patrt- 
archal in that respect, the fact being that the 
lack of them waa good Mra, Clark's one life. 
long trouble, 

‘“T'd like to see some of your children, Mr, 
Clark. Are they good boys to play? Oh, 
mother, T didn't tell you that Bill Johnson 
and Luke Taylor had such a fight, and Luke 
Whilppecdee’’ 

“There, there, Allek, Mr, Clark ta talking, 
my aon," Interpowed Mra. Harrison, mildly, mee 
lng that Anne's impationce to have thelr visitor 
vome to the point was quite as great as if he 
had been about to propose an elopement, and 
she had made up her mind to accept it, 

Mr, Clark seemed to think he had been auf. 
elently explicit, however, ' Come, now, Mins 
Anne, fly around," he sald, pushing his empty 
plate buck with a fores that made the glasses 
ring, and starting up from the table as he did 
eo, 

‘Without ever asking to be excused," whis 
pered Lucy, who had been taught that the 
offence was capital, and to be punished by side- 
table banishment, 

‘Tat what am I to de, Mr, Clark?’ asked 
Anne, relieved at being able to ask questions 
without seeming impolite, 

‘Dot Why, meet me by moonlight alone 
that is to aay, on the Walnut Street wharf, at four 
o'clock, in a burning hot aun, with a regular jam 
of a crowd jostling you, Veople start off that 
way every day, and call it travelling for plea- 
sure, Couldn't undergo it myself again for all 
the country between this and Oregon, with 
choice of location and no chills, James will 
hunt me up for you; oh, and Mrs, Clark said 
you are to bring a sun-bonnet and clothes 
enough to last two weeks, Do her good, won't 
it, mother’ You ought to see how my children 
have improved ; stout as you are now, Maggie. 
I say to Mrs, C, every day it's worth the money 
to watch 'em.” 

‘Tl wish I was able to afford it,’’ sighed Mrs, 
Harrison, with most transparent artifice, the 
price of butter making it absolutely necessary 
that Anne should be defined as Mr. Clark's 
guest, before she gave her consent. ‘ Anne 


certainly does need some change. 





| 
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‘'Need some change? how much?" And 
Mr. Clark, in the act of reaching for his hat, 
thrust his hand into a side-pocket, and pro- 
duced such a handful of quarters as set Alick’s 
eyes dancing and his heart to breaking the 
tenth commandment, This wilful misunder- 
standing was to cover the explanation Mra, 
Harrison seemed to expect, “ Why, you see, 
our children don't eat aa muoh as other people's 
What are you laughing at me for, you young 
dog, you? There! take that to teach you better 
manners.’’ And he aimed the brightest of his 
coveted quarters directly at Master Alick’s nose 
~=''no they only charge ua half price for them, 
and Mra, C, and I concluded Anne might as 
well come and take out the reat, Good by! 
Don't get left, Anne, Time and tide, you 
know-—-aleo Captain Hinckley, Four o'vlock 
precisely," 

"Oh, mother,’ exclaimed Anne, with an 
enthusiasm of thankfulness that would have 
boon sufficlont for the emergency, had whe just 
recelved news of a legacy that would provide 
for the present and future wants of the whole 
family, ‘' was there ever anything so fortunate 
ae our doing the fine things frat this week? 
How thankful | am that I did not leave my 
basqiie till tomorrow! It would have heen 
lmpossible for me to go without that basque, 
What would have become of me, if | had not 
finished my new muslin to wear to ehureh lost 
Sunday?’ You'll lend me your striped silk 
skirt? Ah, do, nowy U'll take elegant care of 
it, Let Maggie help Jane with the dishes, I 
never shall fold that muslin withont creasing 
it, Come, Maggie, why don't you fly?” 

‘Lal I don't see any such great hurry," 1 
sponded the aspiring Maggie, sulkily, following 
her mother and sister to the second story, ii- 
atead of doing as she was bid and wiping up 
the plates, ‘I'm not going to mind her for- 
ever,"’ 

Alick was a fellow-rebel from Anne's author- 
ity, and this was addressed to him on the stairs, 

The scorching of the new quarter, shut up in 
Alick's hand, impelled him from the house with- 
out response, James subsided into his books, 
and the neglected Lucy was left to make little 
migratory journeys with Jane from the dining- 
room to the kitchen, where she established 
herself happily at last, armed with a spoon, 
to scrape the pudding-dish, not that she was 
hungry, but there was all the zest of forbidden 
pastime in the employment and the few crumbs 
she managed to detach. 

Up stairs, Anne was too busy to notice that 
Maggie had deserted, and was hanging on the 

















CARRIAGE 
foot of the bed, watching her hurried prepara 
tions, 

“There's my muslin will do for dinner and 
evenings, you see, mother, and I can make a 
change with my basque and your ailkeit's #0 
fortunate that your things fit meleand my 
beat collar ia clean, and the undersleeves made 
out of your worked cape, you know, and my 
havdge akirt—one, two, three, foureethe same 


fa four dresses, you see, if lean only get my 
basque ironed out now and then, for | can 
change off with my muslin alirt." 

"You ain't going to put that right on, and 
wear it every day; there won't be muh left 
when it comes tome, Mother, 4 Anne going 
to wear her new muslin every day?" Hut here 


Mina Margaret's jealous comments were inter 
rupted by a resounding slap on her arm fortu. 
nately, for she dodged the aim, 

‘Por meroy's sake, mother, do send Maggie 
down atalral She's orushed my undersleeven, 
and in leaning right on my mantilla, You 
troublesome child, yout’ And the threatened 
garment wie snatched away with a jerk, 

The trip to Hordentown waa no ordinary 
event, sinee It made the qulet, ellerniaterly 
Anne Harrison ao forget herself, Indeed, she 
jtestioned her own identity, when her little 
journey waa fairly entered upon, and she atood 
by Mr. Clark's side, waving her handkerchief, 
ie ia the fashion of all inexperienced travellers, 
to her brother James, receding among the hack 
(rivers, porters, and draymen on the Walnut 
Mireet wharf, She wondered that Mr, Clark 
vould take it so quietly, actually eating an 
orange (out of hand) and reading the Aventng 
Hiulletin, inatead of alternately gaging on the 
picturesque coal-barges and swampy flata of 
Richmond, and serutinizing with equal interest 
her fellow-passengers for the short voyage on 
which they were embarked, She had thought 
it proper to array herself in a very hot mousse- 
line de laine, being unprepared with any regular 
travelling-dresa, also to carry a blanket shawi 
and a hand-basket, though there seemed very 
little probability that either shelter or luncheon 
would be needed in the hour and a half that 
intervened between her and her destination, 
She found, by observation, before they reached 





Tacony, that most of the ladies were in light- 
colored stuffs, with large capes of the same, and 


one or two seemed to regard her chokingly high 
and unseasonably dark dress with an impres- 
sion very different from that which she had | 
intended to give; but, to use one of Mr. Clark's | 
favorite aphorisms, ‘‘we must go one voyage | 
12* 
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to learn,’’ and to Anne Harrison's quick powers 
of observation education had begun, 

We are compelled to acknowledge that, in 
her eager anticipations of the fortnight before 
her, ashe thought leas of the fresh alr, and 
shaded walka, and fluttering foliage of the 
Napoleonie retreat now serving as a country 
boarding-house, than of the new acquaintances 
she should meet there; and aa they drove tite 
the wide grounds of the Honaparte House, she 
looked more eagerly for new faces than for the 
honest, motherly countenanes of Mra, Clark, 
which waa watching for the arrival of the train 
from her chamber window, One or two other 
married gentlomen were bestowed in the onmn! 
bus, and thelr wives appeared to greet therm | 
but, on the whole, Anne wae disappointed to 
find no more algne of life and gay noolety in 
the great halla and long corridors through which 
they passed, It was, in feet, “napetine," in 
A hot summer afternoon, and every one knows 
that only very strong inducements would bring 
novel-reading daneels or sleep-loving matrous 
out of dishabille, and therefore out of thelr 
rooms, before six o'elook, Mra, Clark further 
explained that a great many of the regular 
boarders had already left, aa the moat of them 
only took roome to the fret of Beptember, and, 
having met the requirements of custom by aby 
Aeviting themselves from town tip to that date, 
had hastened back, leaving the weather, which 
atill continued torrid, quite out of the consider 
ation, and those who remained were moetly 
quiet, unfashionable people like themselves 
(isappointinent number two, for Anne had, in 
imagination, peopled this delightful retreat with 
marriageable young men and the moat dashing, 
lovely, and, withal, friendly girls of her own age, 

However, when the tea-bell rang, prospects 
brightened, Mr, Clark stood ready to offer her 
his arm, his face shining more than ever from 
the day's hot work in the sun and his copious 
ablutiona in very cold water, Mra, Clark was 
dressed precisely the same aa if she was on her 
way to her own tea-table—the inevitable white 
ribboned cap, and a plain lawn, with ample 
cape, Which defied all fashions, and had become 
a fashion of its own to the wearer, who would 
not have considered herself dressed without it. 
Anne Harrison had occupied the hour in re 
arranging her fine hair in very elaborate braids, 
a style she seldom took time for in her indu 
trious home, unless there was a party or con- 
cert on hand. She had resisted the strong 
temptation she felt to put on all her splendors 
for her first appearance—the new blue muslin, 
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her beat worked eollar, and a set of velvet 
rosettes for her hair, a present from Alice 
Nrookea; but she till folt very mich dreaeed’ 
in her clean baaeque, with some knots of bine 
ribbon, and the tieked hartge ekirt, which was 
quite ae wood aa new, although the waist and 
sleeves were ised up, Mrs, Hareleon had 
Alwaye iaintained that the convenient fashion 
Of baejiios had been invented by a person of 
limited income, and considered it a special 
blessing to those whe were similarly sitaated, 
Pave the little consciousness of manner lisepa 
rable to people in moderate cireumstances, from 
their Sunday garments and of a first introduc. 
tion to general society, our Ninth Street heroine 
looked very fresh and pretty, seated at the tea- 
table between her kind entertainers, all the 
lovelier for the position, doubtless, 

At first, she was too conscious of the unusual 
attention of the waiters (to whom she said, ‘if 
you please, sir,’’ in the most respectful man- 
ner) to notice the stares and whispers with 
which it is the fashion to welcome new arrivals 
at a tuble d'héte, where none are passing tra- 
vellers. But, presently, she found the courage 
to reconnoitre, and, notwithstanding the long 
gaps made by the departures Mrs, Clark had 
told her of, Anne thought that there were plenty 
of delightful people left. A pretty girl in a 
low-necked and short-sleeved organdie, for in- 
stance, who wore her hairturned back from her 
face, with several costly bracelets on her bare 
arms, fixed her attention immediately, by the 
novel way in which her hair was dressed, and 
the cool, at-home manner in which she ate a 
hearty supper, ordered the waiters herself, talk- 
ing and laughing all the time at everybody 
within talking distance. A young man at her 
elbow was quite Anne's beau ideal—tall, black- 
haired, with a fine beard and moustache, beau- 
tifully even teeth, and avery white hand. Two 
sisters, as she learned from their affectionate 
address to each other, seemed to wish to mo- 
nopolize him. They were also tall, but of dif- 
ferent atyles, one being very fair, and the other 
dark; both were dressed aa if for an evening 
party, and talked incessantly, 

Anne was very desirous to ask the names of 
these persons, but Mra, Clark was slightly deaf, 
as became a lady of nearly sixty, and her hua- 
band's replies would have been quite too loud 
for any confidential communication, owing to 
the habit of elevating his voloe in conversation 
with her, Hlow she envied them all the freedom 
with which they apoke and moved, especially 
after they had gone to the drawing-room, where 


she was deposited on a sofa, that forced her to 





elt upright between Mra, Clark, who brought 
out her knitting, and a frend of herw of the 
seme mative age, who prided herself on her 
eyonlelt and her fine sewing | 

If deferetive to age and experlenee Were Hatt 
ral tothe young, It would tot be ao strongly 
liwisted on deadly, Atte had all outward 
and inward respect for the two eatlinable ladies 
who instantly began & howsekeeping converra 
tion across her; but it was very alupid, never 
theless, to be thus prisoned between them, wilh 
her hands folded before her, and forced to keep 
her attention on the pickling and preserving 
receipts ao as to repeat some of Mrs, Talbot's 
remarks, which failed to reach Mra, Clark, while 
at the piano the pretty, dark-haired Miss Ke- 
vere played a Redowa, and the various young 
people swam and jerked round the room in an 
animated practice, Miss Fisher, one of the tall 
sisters, absorbed Anne's Adonis in an intensy 
conversation at one of the casement windows ; 


scraps floating to Anne with the proportions of 


‘* sweet plums’’ and cucumber sauce, Two or 
three games of chess were in progress in tlie 
little withdrawing-room, shaded by lace cur- 
tains, and Mr, Clark made one of a whist party 
composed of elderly people like himself, who 
could sit from seven till eleven watching trumps 
and calling tricks with a patient resignation 
wonderful to restless young people like Anne 
Harrison. Watching all these proceedings from 
a distance was ‘dull music,’’ as Mr. Clark 
would have said. 

Still, when she found herself in her own 
room and opened her portfolio to write the letter 
she had been meditating since her good fortune 
had been fully realized, a letter that was to 
astonish Alice Brooks at Cape May, and pique 
Elliot, who had sent her no measage since leav- 
ing town, she gave a most glowing description 
of the place and the company, not forgetting a 
series of raptures bestowed upon Coleman But 
ler, for thia she had discovered to be the name 
of the white-handed fascinator, who had le- 
stowed more than one glance in her direction 
that evening, and in whom the romantic Anne 
already saw her fate! The letter concludud 
with one of those outpourings of affection which 
young girls lavish on each other before they have 
learned the legitimate destination of ' thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,’ 


‘‘T am sure,’’ wrote our gentle Anne, andl 
she waa really sincere when ashe did so, ‘that 
nothing can ever make me love my darling 
Alice lows; my truest, noblest friend.’’ Here 
she thought of the timely present of those 
velvet rosettes! ‘I can see that I shall love 
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hereLaura Hevere; lan'tit a lovely name?! 

and we shall doubtless be much together, Lfelt 
ilrawtt lireslatibly towarda her the moment I 
naw her; but your faithful Ate ia not one to 
forget the nearest aid deareat, and If you Were 
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only here to wander with me through there 
beautiful walkea, my happiness would be oom 
plete |’ 


(Tu be continued) 
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BROAD LINE 

Wa now proceed to curved lines (Wig, 44), 
Viret draw the ourved lines a and 6, beginning 
at the top, and then at the bottom, resting the 
wrist on the desk and repeating the operation 
till it can be dene with precision, Then draw 
the lines ¢ and d, then the line e, repeating the 
operation till it can be drawn correctly with an 


Pig. 34, 


\ 
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The exorelae la dificult, and 
requires long practice to attain correctness, 


the oppoalte way. 


The ellipse may be done the same way, and 
then clreles within circles, 


DRAWING 


LESSONS, 
upward or downward sweep) then the lines ¢, 
/, g, and A, and, lastly, the line 4 a, 

The pupil now combines these eurves into 
éireles and ellipses, or ovals, as in Vig, fe, 
Draw the circle by a downward sweep, begin 
ning ata and passing round to b by the right; 
then from 6 towards the left to a; then try it 


‘——— — 1) 





Fig. 36, 
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Facility in drawing these figures corres tly Is 
of great Importance, as these kinds of curves 
occur continually in practice, as will be seen in 


the next figures, where party of elroles and 
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ellipses occur in combination with straight 
lines, 
Fig. 35 is the moulding, called by architects 


- First draw the 


‘echinus,’’ or quarter round, 
line ae, then bb, and, lastly, the curve. Fig, 
36 is the “ ogee’’ of architects, where you draw 


the curved line with one stroke of the pencil, 


Fig. 39. 








e- 











Fig. 37 ia the ‘scotia,’ in which the curve 
is rather difficult. Fig. 38, the ‘‘eyma reeta,’”’ 
affords a sample of the double curve, or ‘lina 
of beauty.” 

Figs. 39 and 40 are some beautiful exempli- 
fications of the utility of a practised hand in the 
drawing of curves. The former of these figures 


Fig. 40. 
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ln the outline of a portion of the base of a column 
of the order of architecture called the Dorie, and 
the latter is part of a cornice of the Tuscan 
order, 

Suppose Fig. 41 to be the rough aketch as 
first attempted, On examining the copy as 
given in Fig, 40, the pupil will at once perceive 
that the proportions are very Incorrect ; thua, 


the distance between the two upper lines as at 


Pig. 41, 














dia too small, the fillet being too narrow; again, 
the point ¢, which regulates the extent of the 
curve from a, is too far from a, while the line 
cc is too near the line a; the space between ce 


and the line below it is too wide, and the line f 


is not perpendicular, but slopes outwards to- 
wants /; the distance between the line f¢ and 
the one iminediately above it is also too narrow 
by at least one-third, Again, the point h, 
where the portion of the circle begina, is too 


the line # ia Also too near that 


near the point /; 





| 


of fa; the outline of the curve fa not correct, 
it being too much bulged out near the point A; 
the line nia not straight, and that marked m is 
too far from the extreme end of the line, and ta 
also ‘'ahakily’? drawn, The pupil haa here 
indicated a method of analyzing his proceed- 
ings, comparing them with the correct copy, 
which he would do well in his earlier practice 
to use pretty frequently, until he ia perfectly 
at home in correct delineation of outlines, It 
may be objected that this analysis is uncalled 
for, from the simplicity of the practice ; but let 
it be noted that, if the pupil is not able or 
willing to take the necessary trouble to enable 
him to draw simple outlines correctly, when he 
proceeds to more complicated examples, he will 
be very apt to draw difficult outlines incorrectly. 
We hold that ifa thing is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing well; and how can a pupil doa 
thing correctly, unless from correct models or 
rules? and how can he ascertain whether he is 
following them, unless by careful comparison 
and examination? The works of painters and 
artists are often found fault with, from the in- 
correctness of outline and the inconsistency of 
measurement observable, which might be ob- 
viated by a more careful attention to the minute 
details, too frequently spurned at by aspiring 
artista; but of which, after all, the most com- 
plicated picture is but a combination, Thus 
the outline in Vig. 41 presenta all the lines and 
curves found in Fig, 40, but the whole forme a 
If a pupil is 


delineation by no means correct, 
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allowed to run from simple lessons without 
being able to master them, his more ambitious 
attempts will be still more characterized by 
faults and crudities of execution, Correct out- 
lining must be attained before the higher ex- 
amples of art can be mastered, 

Vig. 42 is part of an arch and mullion of a 
Fig. 43 is a quatre foil, an ornament 
This outline is 


window, 
used in Gothic architecture. 
rather difficult to draw; but it affords useful 
Fig. 44 is a recess in a wall of Gothic 
architecture. 


practice. 
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Pig, 42 

























































THE MOTHER’S GRAVE, 


BY ANNI FRAUWST, 


(See plate.) 





“This is a sad letter! 
Lola?’ 
her hand, and remained for several minutes 


Ilow can I tell poor 
And Mrs. Boorman leaned her head on 
buried in reflection, She was still musing over 
the letter she held in her hand, when the door 
opened and her eldest danghter came in. 

Lola Boorman was, at the time our story 
opens, about eighteen years of age, a tall, 
handsome brunette, with a haughty, imperious 
varriage, and a will not easily subdued or bent, 
She came in now with @ light step and a 
bright, beaming face, 


Mrs. Boorman looked up as her daughter 
came in, 

**T have sent for you, my dear.” 
‘* How pale you are!’ cried Lola, “and you 
look troubled, Are you sick?” And she knelt 
down beside her mother’s chair, and threw her 
arms affectionately around her, 

Mrs. Boorman kissed the fair face turned soa 





lovingly towards her own, and smoothed back 
the dark hair with a fond, lingering touch, but 
This 


| was her dearest child, her first-born, whose joys 


for some moments she did not speak, 
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had been her own, and who had never known 
the touch of sorrow, and the loving mother had 
news to communicate that must dim the bright 
eyes and weigh down the light, buoyant heart 
with heavy grief. No wonder she hesitated 
and shrank from the task. 

** Mother,”’ said Lola, *‘ you sent word to my 
room that you had something to tell me; that 
it is sad news I see in your face, and you try 
my patience by your silence,”’ 

‘*T wished to tell you, Lola, some sad news 
indeed. Mr. Percival—’’ 

Lola atarted, for Mr. 
whom, with the full consent of her parents, 
she had consented to marry. Her face turned 
‘Ia he dead?’ she asked, in a 


Percival was the man 


vory pale, 
hoarse whisper, 

' Better if he had been!" erled her mother. 
‘' No, Lola, he is not dead; he is worse—he is 
i Villain !’’ 

‘Tt in falee |" eried the young girl, apringing 
to her feet. “What do you dare accuse him 
off And she looked with scornful ineredulity 
pon her mother, 
aald Mra, Boorman, 
Am [the one to bring falae charges againat your 
lover?! 
telegraph from New York saying that Frank 


returned instantly to the city, and found it wan 


"Tt le drwe 'Sitdown! 


, 
Two days ago your father received a 
Vereival waa in the Tomba for a forgery, 


true; still, he said nothing to you, hoping the 
ncousation might be false, Since then, as you 
know, he has not left the city day or night, 
and to-day he sends me this letter, stating that 
the proofs of his guilt are undeniable, The 
trial will not take place for some weeks, but 
your father will return home to-day," 

Whilst her mother was speaking, Lola paced 
the small parlor, with a pale face, but firm, 
decided steps, The first tidings roused not her 
sorrow, but her anger against what she believed 
the false accusers of her lover. Up and down, 
with her teeth firmly set and her hands tightly 
clasped, she walked with that haughty step. 

‘‘Itis false! He could not do it. He is true 
and noble. He will prove his innocence,”’ 

‘Lola, do not deceive yourself with false 
hopes. The charges are, alas! too well proved. 
Ile is unworthy; you must forget him.’’ 

‘*Mother, I /ore him.’’ 
stopped in her walk, and drew up her figure to 
ita full height. 


iny husband in a few weeks, and you ask me 


And the young girl 


‘*T love him. He was to be 


to forget him; I cannot give my love and recall 


it in an instant,’’ 


‘* But, Lola, my dear child, he is not worthy.” 


’ 


‘IT must see him! I must go to him.’ 

















At this instant, Mr, Boorman came into the 
room, His wife welcomed him warmly, but 
Lola never moved, 

‘*Why, Lola,”’ cried her father, ‘ not a word 
of welcome ?”’ 

‘*Tell me, father,’’ said Lola, in a hard voice, 
‘*tell me all this story about Frank.” 

‘He is a scoundrel,’ said Mr, Boorman, in 
a stern voice, ‘and the sooner you forget him 
the better.”’ 

‘Tell me all about it,’’ persisted the young 
girl. 

‘Well, you have a right to know. 
to see you take it in the right spirit. 
afraid [would find you erying about the scamp ; 
but you are my brave girl, and you will show 
It appears that he 


Tam glad 
I was 


him how to deceive you, 
has been living beyond his income for several 
years, but was supplied very often with money 
by his uncle, Having so often applied for such 
sume, he was ashamed, it appears, to go again, 
and forged a cheek for a thousand dollara tn 
hia uncle's name, If it had come to the old 
man, he says that, for the sake of the family, 
he would have destroyed the check, and hushed 
the matter up; but the forgery was inatantly 
detected, and it spread rapidly, Before old 
Mr, Pereival could interfere, the whole story 
waa over half the elty, I saw Mr, Dereival, 
the uncle, about two hours ago, and he will 
not prosecute his nephew ; #0 the young acamp 
will escape punishment after all,’’ 

‘*T must see him! T must see Frank !'’ said 
Lola, 
temptation; surely there is another side to the 


‘There must have been some strong 


story.” 

‘‘See him!" eried Mr. Boorman, ‘You must 
be insane, Lola! He shall never darken my 
doors again.’’ 

‘Then I must go to him. 
me, father ?’’ 
‘* Never! 

with my consent.” 

With passionate entreaties, even with tears, 
Lola pleaded for permission to meet Mr. Percival 
again, At last, finding this useless, she proudly 
announced her determination to go alone. 

Mr. Boorman, by this time enraged at his 
daughter's perseverance and the unworthy 
‘Go, then! but remember, 


You will go with 


You shall never meet him again 


cause of it, said: 
if you leave this house on such an errand, you 
shall never return to it again,”’ 

Frantic with the desire to hear her lover's 
justification, loving him with all the force of 
her warm, impulsive nature, Lola, not half 
comprehending, in her agony, the full meaning 
of her father’s words, left the house, and in 
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another hour was in the cars on her way to 
New York, 

A word here about our heroine may not be 
amiss. Mr. and Mra, Boorman lived in the 
country, about two hours’ journey, on the rail- 
way, from New York. They were not wealthy, 
yet had every comfort and many luxuries, Mr, 
Boorman being a prosperous merchant, Lola 
and her sister Kate, some two years younger 
than herself, were their only children, and 
until now there had never been a happier 
family. Mr. Percival, the nephew of an old 
friend of Mr. Boorman’s, had, with the full 
approbation of the parents, offered his hand to 
Lola, and been accepted by her, On discover- 
ing the astounding fact of his unworthiness, 
Mr. Boorman, full of anger, went to his uncle, 
The 


old man, who knew and loved Lola, sadly ad- 


and withdrew his consent to the marriage, 


tnitted the justice of the step, not venturing to 
defend his nephew, to the peril, perhaps, of 
Lola's lifelong happiness, 

Urged on by her love, panting to hear her 
lover's defence, the impulsive girl left the cars 
at the New York station, ‘Taking a hack, and 
tinheeding the driver's stare of amazement, 
she requested to be driven to the Tombs, Her 
to be admitted to Mr, Percival's cell 
waa, after some hesitation, granted, and she 
Until now 
she had acted on the strong, frantic impulse of 


requenst 
entered the gloomy abode of erlme, 


passion; but as she trod the long, gloomy pas- 
sage leading to the cella, her heart sank within 
her, and a deadly faintness almost paralyzed 
her, What had she done? Left her home, 
with the prospect of never returning, to see one 
who, perhaps, would add the crime of incon- 
stancy to his other one; but, as the door swung 
back, and she saw him standing in the small 
room, with a face of joyful surprise at seeing her, 
all was forgotten but her love, and with a cry 
of delight she sprang forward into his open arms, 

The heavy door closed again, and they were 
alone together. Frank Percival held the agi- 
tated girl in his arms for a moment, in perfect 
silence ; then, suddenly releasing her, he sat 
down on a chair, and with a bitter groan bent 
his head upon his clasped hands, 

‘*T have come a long distance to see you,”’ 
said Lola, in a grieved tone; “will you not 
speak to me ?’’ 

‘*T am not worthy to look at you,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘Frank Percival,’ cried Lola, tearing his 
hands from his face, ‘‘what do you mean? 
You are not guilty of this crime they charge 


you with?’ 
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The only answer was a sad shake of the head, 
and a low bitter groan, 

Up to this moment, Lola had trusted, believed 
fully in her lover's innocence, and this corrobo- 
ration of the terrible story struck her like a 
thunderbolt. She staggered back against the 
wall, with a pallid face and quivering lip, Frank 
spoke then, and in a tone of hard agony he told 
her the temptation, the certainty of being able 
to replace the sum in a few days, and his ear- 
nest, sincere repentance. As he spoke, her wo- 
man's heart pleaded for him, and her love, 
strong, almost terrible, in its intensity, seemed 
interceding for the guilty but repentant man, 

They were still conversing earnestly when the 
jailor came again, The sun was setting, and 


Lola must go. Gol where? The consequences 
of her wilful determination to see Frank rose 
Frank noticed her look of con 
sternation, and asked the cause, She told him, 


Did you run the 


before her now, 


‘Vor my sake?’ he eried, 
risk of losing your home to see me? Oh, Lola, 
how have I requited such love?" 

Hor only answer waa to draw the bowed head 
close to her breast, and imprint one kiss upon 
hia forehead, 

‘*T will go to your uncle's, 
moment's silence; ‘he will give me shelter 
for to-night'’—and she left him, 

Old Mr, Percival's astonishment may be ima- 


she sald, after a 


gined when Lola stood before him, and in broken 
aceentsa told him her story, pleading for hia pro 
tection until the morrow, She would not ask 
more, Burely, surely her father would repent 
his stern decree and take her home, 

She was too hopeful, The next day, a trunk 
containing all her clothes and personal property, 
with astern letter, refusing ever again to see her 
face, was sent by her father to Mr, Percival’s, 
Lola’s heart seemed freezing within her as she 
read the cruel letter, and with a despairing ges- 
ture she handed it to old Mr. Percival. His 
answer was to embrace her warmly, saying: 
“My poor child, I will be your father. It was 
for the sake of one who has been like my own 
son that you lost your own father; Jet me take 
his place.”’ 

Weeks passed away, and Lola was still at 
Mr. Percival’s, having pleaded in vain for ad- 
mittance to her own home once more, One 
evening, there was a sad, quiet wedding at the 
old man’s house, and the next day the steamer 
for California took from New York Frank and 
Lola Percival. 

The guilt which had ruined his character in 
his native city had saddened Frank. An humble 


and sincerely repentant man, he had come from 
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the prison to the uncle he had so wronged, A 
frow forgiveness met him, but it waa judged 
better for him to leave New York, for several 
One comfort Lola carried with 
& farewell letter from 
It contained no word of reproach, 


years at least, 
her to her new home 
her mother, 
hut gentle, tender counsel for her new duties, 
aud warm, earnest assurance of her mother's 
lasting love, Mo the young couple sailed away, 
with thelr mutual love to strengthen them for 
the new life before them, 

It was in the earlier days of California life, 
mul Lola found her share was to be no easy 
voter etnall hut in the mines, without a ser 
vant, and with but very few of the conveniences, 
barely the necessities, of life. Comfortless and 
(losolate as Waa the prospect, she had brought 
tu the work a brave, loving heart, not easily 
discouraged, Whenever, wearied with toil and 
the unaccustomed labor, Frank returned, dis 
couraged, almost despairing, to hls hut, a warm 
weloome, bright smiles, and cheering words met 


Hor 
own hands, roughened, often bleeding, with the 


him, Lola would not let him desapond, 
unaccustomed labor, were hidden from him; 
herown dreary, longing home-slokness waa ahut 
within her heart, and no desponding words ever 
met his ear, Hla prospects were cortalnly not 
cheering; the refined young New Yorker, who 
had never even blackened his boots or per 
formed the least menial service, Waa soon ex. 
liausted and discouraged by the terrible toll of 
With aching head and biistered 


hands, he would return night after night, and 


a miner's life, 


be forced to expend all his day's earnings in 
absolute necessities for his poor home, Kntirely 
Alscouraged, he returned to San Franelaco, and 
found employment as a clerk in a merchant's 
office, 
now fell heavier than before upon Lola, 


Though hia toll waa less, the burden 
At 
the mines, the coarse flannel clothes took but 
little time to keep in order; but now, linen 
must be kept clean and all the wardrobe in 
order, while it waa impossible to obtain even 
an hour's assistance in the housework, unless 
an exorbitant price, far beyond their Income, 
waa paid, Many times the weary yearning for 
her qulet home and parent's love seemed almont 
insupportable, yet never did her husband hear 
Ile 


placed all his trouble on the ground of punish- 


one sigh of regret for having followed him, 


ment for his former guilt, and perhaps the dis 
sedionce of hia wife brought ite own share of 
remorse to her heart; but they were happy 
through all, because they loved each other, 
The great sorrow and joy of Lola's life came 


just one year after she arrived in California, 
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She was aitting, one evening, in her little parlor, 
sewing, when there fell upon her ear the tramp 
of many feet, as if several men were bearing a 
heavy burden, At firat she did not heed it, but 
aloud knock at her own door roused her, She 
opened the door, and six men, bearing a settee, 
came into the room, One of them drew aside 
& sheet, and Lola saw her husband—dead |— 
killed by the falling of a building, aa he was 
on his way home to her, Lola gave but one 
look, and then fell upon the corpae senseless, 
Two of the men started home for thelr wives, 
feeling that woman's comfort was the beat here; 
and some hours later, in the same room where 
lay the corpse of his father, Lola's son was born, 
A new life, & new hope sustained the widow 
from the time that tiny form was placed beside 
her, Home rose before her now, and the resd- 
lution to see it again, Surely, sorrow and suf 
fering had expiated her disobedience, and her 
parents would receive thelr child again, Old 
Mr, Percival was, she knew, in Kurope, but 
she had resolved to go to her father's house, 
When her babe was five mentha old, she 
started for New York, After paying Frank's 
funeral expenses and her own passage, she 
had, from her husband's last quarter's salary, 
just ten dollars, Again and again, in that long 
voyage, did her 
letter, dwelling fondly on the words of affeotion, 


she read mother's farewell 
and hoping, with longing desire, to be clasped 
in her mother's arma once more, Surely, her 
babe, with ite lovely face, ite gentle, winning 
smiles, pleaded for her! 

At length the vewsel arrived at New York, 
Lola placed all her baggage in the care of the 
old housekeeper at Mr, Pereival’s, who knew 
young Mr, Frank's wife, and lamented bitterly 
her widowhood, and then, with her baby, and 
a change of clothes in a bundle, she took the 
cars for her father's house, As they neared 
the station, the hope of a kind reception grew 
stronger, and she looked eagerly forward to the 
end of her journey, 

When the cars stopped, she atarted, with her 
babe sleeping tranquilly in her arma, to find 
the well-known cottage, The nearest way lay 
through the churchyard, and, following the 
impulse of an old habit, Lola opened the gate, 
and passe in, She had nearly reached the 
outer gate, when her eyes fell upon a new 
tombstone, With a ery of bitter anguish, she 
let her babe slide slowly to the ground, and 
sank on her knees beside it, half fainting, 
wholly despairing, It was her mother's grave! 
She had never thought of this. Through all 
her sorrow, the hope of maternal love and 


























FIRESIDES AND FAOTS 


aympathy had comforted her, and in her weary 
longing for home, it waa always her mother's 
fave that amiled upon her in her dreams, She 
cared for nothing now, Bhe longed for death 
to unite her and the loved ones gone before, 


Her babe slept tranquilly beside her, but she 
saw him not, 
We will turn now to another scone, Beated 


in the window of the old cottage home, was a 
young, fair girl, in deep mourning, twiating 
some flower into bouquets, whilst over her 
chal leaned @& man prematurely old with nor 
row, These were Mr, Boorman and his only 
remaining ohild, Kate, '' Father," 
suddenly looking up, ‘'l wrote to Lola to-day,” 


sald ahe, 


The old man's face grew cold and stern, but 
liis daughter proceeded in a low but firm voice, 
‘| wrote because it is but right that she should 
Aa well as ours, She wae her 
too, dear father."’ And hot tears fell 
upon the flowers in her hand, as she sighed 
' Poor Lolat" 

Mr, Boorman did not speak, and there was a 
silence, until, having twisted in the last flower, 
Kate deposited them in a little basket, and the 


know of her loss, 
mother, 
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THE DUTCH BUPPER, 


Mason CALpweit, who was an eminent sur 
veyor, made many of the first surveys on Balu 
da, Little River, Bush River, and Mudlick and 
Mill Creeks, The country was rough, and 
generally covered with forest, and the living 
was primitive, Some idea may be given of It 
by the mention of a supper partaken of by Cald 
woll, in one of his surveying trips, at the house 
of Barney Mounts, who waa rather better pro 
vided with the means of living than some of 
hia neighbors, The supper cousisted of mash’ 
and hog's lard, During the progress of the Ma 
jor'a attack on the mush, his host, on hoapl 
table thoughts intent, was now and then giving 
directions to his wife, as follows: 

"Pring a letel more of the hock's putter, to 
make the Major'« mush go down slickery,” 

Major Caldwell waa said to be an active, en- 
ergetio man, kind, intelligent, and useful, Hla 


wife was from Mecklenburg, and it is likely 
was fully inoculated with that spirit of inde 
pendence which gave birth to the celebrated 
Mecklenburg 
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two started to place them upon Mra, Hoorman's 
grave, It wae their custom every lay to devo 
rate the grave with freah, fair flowers, 
pet dog jolned them, and they walked slowly 


Aa they opened the 


Lola's 


towarda the churchyard, 
gate, the dog bounded forward, and at the grave 
stopped, barking loudly, Kate looked up, and 


saw the babe lying on the ground, A woman's 
lmpulae made her start forward, aid she war 
just in the act of raising It when her eyes fell 
upon Lola, her 


mother's tombatone, 


lnwenatble, leaning on 
Old Me, 


teas broke down as he saw the pale fave and 


now 
Hoorman's stern 


the widow's dross of his daughter, and lis tears 
full thivk and fast upon the babe Kate placed 
in his Aring, Botne people from & cottage heat 
kindly procured a vehicle, and Lola was carried 
home, Home! When she recovered conaclot 
Hoss, it Was to see Kate's face smiling upon her, 
and feel her father's hand claaping her own, 
useful woman, Lola still stays in 
Kate is married; but Lola, 


divides her love and care 


A sad but 
the old cottage, 
still Mra, Percival, 
between her old father and her young son, 


OF THE REVOLUTION, 


Liat 


Cornwallis to eall the country around Char. 
lotte, ‘the Hornet's Newt," 


THK ELECTION, 


In November, 1786, at the election of mem- 
bors to the General Assembly, a gentleman 
living on Bush River was a candidate, who was 
particularly obnoxious to the Knoree settle 
It waa found at the poll, 
Rutherford'’s, the only courthouse in the 
trict, 
votes aa would Inaure hia election, 
it, 
containing the votes, tore it up, and trod the 
votes In the mud, ® that it was Impossible any 


at Colonel 
lis 
that ho was receiving such a number of 
To defeat 
a& rather heady young man seolsed the 


ment, 


baw 


return could be made, 
The following entry appeared afterwards on 
the court Journal; 
** Aaron Cates came into eourt, and confessed 
himaelf guilty of a breach of the ponow in dis 
held in this it 
members of the 


turbing the election 
for 
Assembly, and threw himeaelf on the merey of 


oounty 


November last, General 
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the court, and begged forgiveness for his offence, 
and prayed a bill of indictment might not go to 
The court took his case into 


the Grand Jury. 
onsideration, and proceeded to fine him one 


hilling, eto.’’ 


A BRIEF. 


Avornun record, showing the singular brevity 
of the pleading in the county courts, is as fol- 
lows 

** Came the plaintiff, by James Yancey, Eaq., 
his attorney; and the defendants, by Charles 
(loodwin, gentleman, thelr attorney, came and 
defend, and say they are not indebted to the 
plaintiff, as he in his declaration sets forth; 
and of this they put themselves on the country, 
and the plaintiff does likewise the same, There 
fore the parties Join issue for the trial of the 


ause at the next court.”’ 


COURT ANECDOTES, 


Some instances of summary punishment show 
the rude manners of the day. A cake-baker, 
known by the nickname of Billy Behold, was 
engaged in an affray in front of Coates’s house, 
where the court was in session, and the sheriff 
and his posse of constables were sent out to 
suppress it, They seized Billy and dragged him 
in. Unable to get him through the crowd 
thronging around the temporary bar, they lifted 
him over the heads of the people and threw him 
lown among the lawyers. He was erdered to 
jail. 

Next morning, he made his peace by telling 
their worships: ‘* Behold! behold!’ he said, 
‘*T was a little teddivated.”’ 

Another instance of the familiarity with which 
the court was treated occurred as follows :— 

Paddy Bradley, on a court day had taken 
‘fa wee drop too much,’’ and had mounted on 
one end of the long bench occupied by their 
worships, who were engaged in an earnest dis- 
cussion about the ways and means of paying 
for building a bridge. It was urged that they 
had not the money, and therefore could not 
build it, Paddy's drink apd Lrish propensity 
to blunder impressed him otherwise, and in- 
duced him to intrude his advice. 

‘* ead!’ he said, ‘‘ gie ’em trust for pay.”’ 

Whether they took his advice or not, I am 
not informed ; but it is more than possible they 
did. 

Peter Carnes, a well known lawyer of that 
day, had a scene with Judge Mayson in court, 
In the June 


which is somewhat illustrative. 
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or July term, Carnes made his appearance in 
his shirt sleeves. The Judge, who was a Scoteh- 
man, said to him— 

‘*Mr, Carnes, the coort don’t know you.” 

‘‘Humph!’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘don't know 
me, hal’? Turning on his heel and walking 
out of court, he purchased a blanket, and cut- 
ting a hole in it, he thrust his head through, 
and drawing it around him walked into the 
court-room, Vresenting himself to their wor- 
ships, he asked— 

‘* Dows the court know me now ?" 

The effect may be imagined; a universal 
laugh excused the contempt. Carnes’s argu- 
ment was that, although the rule of court re- 
quired a lawyer to wear a gown, it had not pre- 
seribed the color, and therefore his blanket was 
quite legitimate. 

One of Judge Mayson’s judgments is remem 
bered as characteristic. The case was assault 
and battery: Timothy Goodman vs, John Tune, 
Goodman was celebrated for card-playing, and 
Tune as a bully. Goodman cheated Tune at 
cards, and Tune revenged himself by giving 
him a beating. Mayson decided that, ‘as one 
was acarder, and the other a fighter, the court’s 
judgment was that each party should pay his 
own costs, and go without day.” 

Carnes and Shaw were rival lawyers at the 
county bar of Newberry. The former was a 
very large man; the latter, a very small one, 
Carnes was remarkable for his wit and good 
humor; Shaw for his pride and petulance ; and 
when irritated, he could make no argument, 
On one occasion, in a case of some consequence, 
Carnes had made the opening speech. When 
he sat down, Shaw arose and commenced his 
argument. As he stood alongside of his sitting 
opponent, the lappels of their coats were just 
buttons and straight-breasted 
Carnes buttoned a 


even. Large 
coats were then the rage. 
button or two of Shaw’s coat into his, snatched 
up his hat, jumped up in a great hurry and 


_ walked to the door, dragging, apparently with- 


out noticing it, poor Shaw after him, At the 
door, he pretended to have just discovered it, 
and looking down at him, with apparent sur- 
prise, he exclaimed— 

‘* Brother Popcorn, what mischievous rascal 
has hitched you to me?’’ 

The ruse had the effect intended. 
when released, was so enraged he could not 


Shaw, 


make his speech. 
Carnes’s comment on Robert Starks’s first 


speech in an assault and battery case at New- 
berry, and Starks’s practical reply ought not te 
be lost. Neither Starks’s exterior nor address 














had impressed Carnes with any favorable notion 
of his learning or talent. He said tothe judges 
he did not believe the young gentleman knew 
what an assault and battery was. Starks was 
instantly on his feet, and shaking his fist in 
Carnes’s face, said, ' That is an assault !’’ and 
drawing back, and striking him a full blow in 
the face with hia flat, sufficient to have felled 
an ox, added: ‘' There is battery.”” Carnes sat 
down, rubbing his forehead, and exclaimed: 
 T did not think the fellow had so much sense,” 


THE NIGHT ASSAULT, 


Winttam Eppina, the son of Benjamin, en- 
tered the American ranks ataixteen, Not long 
after his service began, he was taken prisoner, 
and started with other captives under a guard 
for Ninety-Six. His horse was taken from him 
and assigned to one of the guard, On the way, 
this soldier dismounted to take ‘a wee drap”’ 
of a dram, and placed his musket againat a tree, 
Young Eddins was allowed to stop with him, 
while the rest of the guard, with the prisoners, 
among whom was Eddins’s father, went on. 
The soldier repeated his draught, the others 
being now far ahead; and the lad, observing 
that his keeper had relaxed in his care, seized 
his musket, sprang on his own horse, and made 
hia escape. He reached home in safety, and 
related his adventure to his mother, 

Before going to bed, he had the prudence to 
hide his gun in a hollow log. The night was 
well advanced, and the family had all retired, 
when the tramp of feet without was heard, and 
a party of Tories made good their entrance. 

William and his brother secreted themselves 
between the bed and the wall; but in search- 
ing for plunder, the marauders saw their feet, 
and laid hold of them to drag them out. The 
mother, with great presence of mind, cried: 
‘*Do let the children alone!” and the Tories, 
supposing them small boys, desisted. 

They left the house shortly after, and Wil- 
liam, full of impetuous indignation, sprang 
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from the bed, and declared he would have a 
shoot at them, In vain his mother and brother 
endeavored to dissuade him from his perilous 
purpose. He ran to the log whero his gun was 
hid, and as the Tories were passing around a 
swamp near the house, fired upon them; with 
what effect was never known, 

In 1781, William Eddins formed part of the 
force raised by General Pickens to chastise the 


Cherokees for an inoursion made by them and 





a number of disguised white men into the dis- 
trict of Ninety-Six, They penetrated the Indian 
country, and in fourteen daya burned thirteen 
towns, killed upwards of forty Indians, and 


captured many more, 


AN HEROIC ACT, 


Ir ia related of William that he was one of 
thirteen selected to burn an Indian town which 
had been reported aa deserted, ‘T hey advanced 
and crossed a river which separated the Indian 
town from Pickena’s command, and began the 


hill 


The wily Indians from their concealment poured 


ascent of the on which it waa situated, 


a well-directed fire on them. Two young men 
of the party who were in advance fell from their 
horses; the rest retreated, and formed for re- 
sistance to the Indians till aid should come 
from Pickens. 

The horses of those who fell ran back to the 
river; while the young men who had fallen 
Kddins 
His 


captain, Maxweli, pointed out the imminent 


were seen to rise to a sitting position, 


proposed attempting to bring them off, 


danger of the attempt, which would result in 
death. Eddins 
pressed him earnestly, he consented. Eddins 
hastened to catch the horses, and led them to 


almost certain However, as 


the wounded men; helped them to mount, and 
brought them off in safety. 

He remained with Pickens till the close of the 
war; then entered on life without means, and 


by industry amassed a fortune. 





A PLEASANT LETTER. 


Nanuma, Devra Co,, Micuiaar, 
Wet, Mr. Godey, at last the spirit moves, 
Not ‘the rapping spirit,” butgone that impels 
me to tell you “ how we spent the holidays.”’ 
You will remember in my last, after telling you 
some of the hardships and privations we have 


to endure here, I promised to tell you of some of 


‘the pleasures of a lifein the pineries’’? IT was 
thinking then of the blackberryings and swamp 
explorations ; but later sports have placed them 
entirely in the shade, 

First, then, for Christmas. (Let me promise 
that Ellen H. and I are the only young ladies at 


| . . 
| this settlement; so, of course, we are of some 
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Tittle hniportance hie, like myself, resides 
with a married sister, and as there ave only 
‘'we two,"’ you may easily imagine our ram 


bles; and whatever other chance enjoyment 


turne up we share together,) Por some time 
we had been wondering what sport we should 
flid forthe holidaya; for, as wo were both raised 
liewd land, 
lng them without some of the naual Christmas 


and New. Year's fe (Giood luelk at laat 


nae we could not think of pasa 


tivities, 
Invitation to attend a Christmas 
Mr, I,'« family, 


ent wu an 
}) uty and dance at old Mr, Ty's, 


tintike moat of the settlers about the May, are 
poople of some cultivation and refinement, and 
Hattie B, (who ia just my age) is more alone 


thanwe are, Well, of course we must go, But 


how? The teama were all in the wooda, and 
could not be spared at any rate in the best 
of the logging season, There were only two 


gentiomen going from hereethe bookkeeper 


‘Our Frank’ of whom you have heard) and 
the engineer, another as merry fellow asa could 


be found; and they were bound that if we 
wanted to go, they would get us there atsome 
rate. Bo they prepared the cutter, and were 
going to draw us themselves, when, happily for 
them (and us, too, I imagine), a reinforcement 
came from farther down the bay—four young 
men, with brave hearts and strong arms, 8o, 
with our six man team, we started at two and a 
half o'clock P. M., 


‘*Katio Bay,’’ where Mr. B.'s family reside, 


x 


December 24, 1858, 


ia nearly opposite here, seven miles across; and 
as the ice was pretty good we were but a short 
time going The guests began to assemble soon 


after our arrival, At six o'clock we had sup- 


com 


per, and immediately after the dancing 
meneed, and was kept up till broad daylight. 
It was a new thing to Ellen, who had never 
hefore attended a backwoods ball, and we en 


joyed ourselves hugely, Our trip home was 


not quite eo funny as the going, our team being 
somewhat weary with thelr unusual exertions, 
And in not sueh gay apirite | however, we en 
joyed it, © We alwayea meana Ellen and 1) 

Mo much for Christmas, and we thought we 
had gone ahead of everything, and I doubt if 
there were another two young ladies in these 
United States that attended a Christmas party 
in auch atyle, Hut we had only to wait till 
New-Year to see that even we were to be out 
dlome 

The dining-room of the boarding-house be 
longing to this establishment ia by far the beat 


room for dancing of any in thia rewlion, and the 


company we met across the bay seemed anxious 


to try it, As 


tis but little used in the winter, 
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when the men are almost all in the logging 


camps, | exevelsed my privilege as the sister 
(in-law) of the proprietor, and told them any 
time when they chose te come and bring their 
music with them, the room was here, and we 
would have a gay time, They thought, per. 
hapa, they should avail themselves of the offer 
for Now-Yoar, but 
all the week, we had not the least idea they 


as it snowed and thawed 


Imagine then our surprise and 
Friday afternoon, as [ waa sitting 


would come, 
Amusement, 
by the window with my sewing, T happened to 
look up, and saw Frank running towards the 
house, his face full of a great laugh that he was 
trying in vain tosuppresa., Tsprang to my feet, 
and telling alster Jenny, who waa in the next 
room, that I did belleve they had come, I met 
Frank at the door, His only exclamation was: 
'' Sua, they are here, The river ta Jull of 
them!’ He went back to meet them, and I 
ran up stairs to see what I could ree, 

Behold asled, covered with an old sail, drawn 
by one ox, and followed by several men, I did 
not wonder Frank laughed, for indeed it was a 
comical sight. I hastened to meet them at the 
door, to help unload the ‘little ones,’’ There 
were five women and five children in the sled, 
and seven We soon had 
rooms ready for them, and while the ladies 
Frank 


dispatched a messenger for brother Tom, who 


men in company, 
made their toilets we prepared supper. 


was in the woods, and the dining-room was 
cleared, So immediately after supper we ad- 
journed to the boarding-house, and the dancing 
commenced, and was kept up without inter- 
mission till six o'clock next morning; then 
of course they were too tired to go home, and 
so concluded to stay and dance again Saturday 
ove, Some went to bed and slept all day, and 
some lounged, We, the entertainers, worked; 
and T reckon what little dancing the Nahmaites 
did on Saturday eve was anything but ‘tripping 
light fantastio toe,.”’ | know it was 
tripping, and T dare aay it waa fantastic enough, 


llowey er, hy 


ou the 


but | guess it was rather heavy, 
ten o'clock, we were all anug in bed, and long 
before | had left mine on Bunday morning the 
ox sled and accompaniments were far on thelr 
way home, 

Now, if you do not confess that we who are 
debarred the pleasures and privileges of life in 
a civilized community, contrive to have some 
aport, | shall thik you very hard to convines, 

True, our pleasures are some of them not very 
refined or intellectual, but when one lives in 
Rome he must sometimes do as the Romana do, 


and if we have a spirit willing, we can always 
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find some way to keep off ennud; and could T tell 
yon of some of the seenes whieh daily greet the 
eye, and gladden the heart of the true lover of 
nature, you would think we were almost to be 
envied, | thought | should time and 
apace to tell you of ‘the lake of the white 


have 
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lilies,” and how Hilen and | explored the 
swamp, but [have already trespassed too long 
on your time and patience, Ro, with all the 
compliments of the season, and with best wishes 
for your health and prosperity, I am, as ever, 


your friend, Bue Lyon, 


— “er or 
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A NOVELLETTE 


HY CAPTAIN 
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(Continued from page 44.) 


CHAPTER II, 


My plote fall short, like darte which rash hands throw 
With an ill aim, and have too far to go; 
Nor can | long discoveries prevent 


I deal too much among the Innocent," 


Auice Witnenton was the only danghter of 
Bir Henry Ashton, who resided at a handsome 
country-seat near Darlington, some forty miles 
north of York, on the river Tees, He waa the 
younger brother of Lord Wilberton, who held 
the estates attached to the title in Nottingham- 
shire, Between the brothers there had been a 
feud of long standing, for which the eldest was 
altogether to blame, and on account of which 
Sir Henry Ashton seldom mentioned his name. 
Lord Wilberton, the eldest, was a great admirer 
ef James, and, ’tis said, almost died of grief 
when James was compelled to abdicate the 
throne in favor of William and Mary. He died 
soon after the eventful Revolution of ’88, and 
Sir Henry Ashton became the rightful lord and 
possessor of the estates, just as his daughter, 
Lady Alice, had reached her twenty-first year, 

Hier mother died on the third night after her 
Wirth, and was said to be even more beautiful 
than her daughter, She passed from the scenes 
of earth frantic and raging, orying, ‘Ia this my 
ohild, my child?’ The domestic who had care 
fully waiched her during her illness wondered 
if ahe had had another frightful dream, like 
the one on the firat night of the birth ef the 
ivfant, when they had all left the chamber that 
she might repose more quietly, whilat the little 
angel juat ushered into life and trouble waa 
lying beside her, She dreamed that some one 
and the little infant, but, 
awakened by her feara, immediately graaped 
the child, and smiled at her delusion, for it waa 
Alla dream; she clasped the little angel atill 


closer to her bosom, and again sank Into repore, 


came atole away 


But she continued ill, and on the third nieht 


there was a return of this dream—this dread 
13* 





ful phantom—and paroxyam after paroxyam 
severed the thes of life, and her soul took Its 
flight for the boundless realma of eternity, A 
doting husband was left alone ; the myatio hand 
of Providence had severed from his heart ita 
tie, But left him something to 
care for—something around which the affee- 


dearent she 
tions of his heart might cluster—her miniature 
we if, 

Sir Honry Ashton seemed to exist in this 
infant daughter, and, between his loving care 
and trusty and devoted domestic, she scarce 
missed the tender caresses of a moffer, Tis 
income was not very large, but amply so to 
afford all the rational 
most liberal education for her beneath his own 


luxuries of life and a 
roof, 

He had a neighbor in the person of William 
Temple, a most worthy, good man, but deasti- 
tute of fortune and high position, His only 
son, & mere boy, was at all tines a weloome 
visitor at the hall, but e#pecially so to little 
Alice, then only in her thirteenth year, They 
roamed the hills and gathered wild honey 
stickles together, and he was proud to feel that 
he was her champion, They were too young 
for Sir Henry to suepect for a moment they felt 
even the incipient degrees of love, so they were 
undisturbed in their innocent rambles, On one 
occasion, When he and his littl companion were 
returning home, she stopped upon a wicker 
bridge overhanging a narrow, but rapid, deep 
stream, making ite way through a narrow gorge, 
and began to amuse herself by throwing peb 
blea into the water, The railing gave way, and 
was soon hurried the 
Heedless of self, he leaped in and 
Bir Henry's gratitude to thie 


ahe down upon angry 
eurrent, 
rernctied her, 
noble youth waa boundless, but no present 
bearing the semblance of compensation would 
he receive, A simple little ¢ 


the armorial engraving of the Ashton family, 


old clasp, bearing 
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which was attached to a simple strand of large 
coral, worn by her when a child, and given him 
by her own hand, was prized by this noble boy 
more than piles of gold. 

\ dreadfal epidemic, soon after this period, 
prevailed in this district of York, and unfortu- 
this boy an orphan. The world 
He was a 


nately left 
looked wide and desolate to him, 
lone one in ite vast wilderness, with no expe 
rience to guide him through ita vices and trials, 
In«tead of a tenant, he now became an inmate 
of Sir Henry Ashton'’s house, and, although his 
heart was almost broken, he felt there was one 
who cared for him, who visited the graves of 
hia parents with him, and mingled Aer tears 
with his, as they fell upon the freah sod that 
covered them, But this was fho much happl 
ness even for innocent youth to enjoy but for 
time, and it was destined to end, 

About this time, William Ts mple's maternal 
uncle had reached the shores of England, after 
a long absence in the East Indies, where he 
amassed a respectable fortune, and claimed the 
right to his unprotected nephew. These tender 
and youthful ties must now be severed, and 
the bud of true and innocent love must now 
be plucked and bruised, ere it had time to un- 
fold its 


Mauty. 


their lips, not a single vow full of childhood’s 


Not a word had ever passed 


hopes, yet one had but to sigh in their little 
troubles to find a heartfelt response from the 
their 


other. Their eves were filled with tears ; 


hearts bounded within them, as if trying to 
unite in one, as they were torn from each 
other's tender embrace and the last farewell 
was uttered, Little Alice was to watch the 
graves of his parents, and he to pray for her 
by night and morning. 

She had grown up; her mind had been care 
fully cultivated, her manners perfected, and 
her person had reached the full development 
of lovely womanhood, She was not what the 
worl! would call beantifaul at a frat auperficial 
glanee, but, like a painting from the hand of a 
macter, the oftener you beheld her the more 
benutiful she appeared. Pleasant aemiles were 
wontinually playing over her lovely face, like 
rave of aunshine through a lattice of clouds, 
Iler eves were blue, but ao bright, at night 
they appeared a lustrous black, They were 
quick and versatile in thelr expression, becanse 
Her face 
was inclined to be round, with a finely-shaped 


thoy spoke the language of the soul, 


forehead, which ahe displayed to a most grace- 
ful advantage when she threw her dark brown 
hair from her temples, according to the custom 


of the day. Her person was symmetrical and 
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beautifully proportioned, her hand small, taper- 
ing, and white, and her arm rising full and 
round from a most delicate wrist. An artist 
could not have chiselled such a hand and arm 
from the purest block of marble. She was 
graceful in her carriage, and free from affecta- 
tion. She was quick to perceive, quick to re- 
sent, and quicker to forgive, 
in judgment and warm in heart, She was play- 
ful and sportive, yet dignified; but such was 
her sense of the ridiculous, she often could not 


She waa strong 


reatrain a laugh when she should be serious; 
it was as musical and as merry 

But last of all, 
To know her was 


arid that laugh 
as a chime of marriage-bella, 
she was truthfal and honest, 
to almire her; to know her well was but to 
love her, 

It was the earnest wish of Lord Carlton to 
have his interest Joined with that of Lord Wil- 
berton by the marriage of his son to this fair 
lady. Lord Wilberton was by no means averse 
to the proposal, as it was a connection, in a pe- 
cuniary and political sense, by no means to be 
despised; but he was not the man to seek a 
wealthy alliance for his daughter at the sacrifice 
of her affections, But he desired this union; 
for, like all men who have passed into the fall 
time of life, and have ascended in the world, he 
was ambitious and aspiring. He viewed the 
heart only through his judgment. 

The wishes of the father were made known 
to the daughter, the advantages pointed out 
and earnestly argued, She was a dutiful daugh- 
ter, and to disobey her father would have pain- 
ed her more than him, Besides, she was indif- 
ferent to the adulations of the world, and felt 
that it was her duty to do whatever might pro- 
mote the family interest and honor, as its only 
heiress, She therefore made it a matter of duty 
to try and admire the young lord, and treat his 
attentions with proper respect. His lordship, 
on the other hand, waa in love; that is, as mach 
as one of his temperament could love another, 
But he was not by nature made, or education 
tanght, to feel that deep and impressive attach. 
mont from which the purest happiness flows, 
Selfich in his nature, proud and haughty, he 
loved himae// flirat, and othera in proportion na 
they served to gratify his pride, He was proud 
of her beauty and grace, her rich intellect and 
brilliant repartee, and really loved her as much 
But he had 
never seen the deptha of her heart, and beheld 
With these feelings and 
views they promised to unite their destinies at 


as his heart was capable of loving, 
ita solid, real worth, 


some period not far distant, 
Can blisd spring from such a union as this? 
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A olear and limpid stream may gush from a 
crevice of rovks at the mountain base, and re- 
tain its crystal beauty until it reaches a larger 
stream; but we have seen it rippling musically 
along, and then dashing furiously against the 
sides of ita winding bed, until it grew dark and 
muddy. But where the fountain from which 
it springs is corrupt and dark, it never becomes 
white and pearly, as it wends its course to min 
prie with the oeean wave, The God that made 
the streams made the heart also, and from their 
fountains must flow that which is in them, 


Two evenings after the reception at White 
Hall, the carriage of young Lord Carlton drove 
up to the marble steps of the palatial residence 
of Lord Russel, and his perfumed card given 
to the usher for Misa Wilberton, She soon 
made her appearance in the reception hall, and 
with a merry laugh expressed the hope that he 
had recovered from his fit of ill humor, evineed 


a7 


on the evening before, 


toward her ‘ prisoner 
and fearing another lecture for her want of due 
regard for her health, she had provided herself 
with her shawl—to keep off the cold, 

His lordship did not appear to relish the joke, 
and made no effort at playful repartee, but threw 
himself upon his dignified pretensions, and 


offered to lecture her. 

**Lady Alice, I am a little surprised that you 
should treat my regard for your health so light- 
ly, and am mortified that your ‘prisoner,’ as 
you have pleased to term him, should have re- 
ceived such marked attentions from you, and 
that too at my expense. How know you but 
that this presumptuous incog. has been a pri- 
soner indeed, and that not of war, and therefore 
an unfit recipient of Miss Wilberton’s gracious 
amiles ’’ 

‘Lord Carlton,” anid the lady (with her api- 
rit aroused), ‘lam not leas amused at your 
jonlousy than ashamed of your unjust abuse of 
this gentleman. Lad any /over of mine received 
half the considerations from his highness King 
William, and that too not because he wore a 
title, it would be dificult to resiat his persna- 
sions, and the more especially if he possessed 
the intellect and soul of Colonel Byrdott.”’ 

Stung moat deeply, the young lord replied — 

‘“T will show you, Lady Alice, whether the 
King, who often disregards the courtesies of the 
court to effect some secret purpose of state, has 
not in this instance done injustice to your lady- 
ship, and the nobles around him, by placing 
this adventurer on equal terms of association, 
I will prove it ere long, Lady Allee, or elxe I am 
mistaken, How many linpostor® have passed 
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at Bath as counts? and this is not the first ad- 
venturer who has intrigued himself into sock 
ety, as you will doubtless soon know him to 
be.”’ 

‘*Lord Carlton," said the lady, rising, ‘‘it 
would be well for you to express your views to 
the gentleman himself, and not to me.” 

Just then the door was thrown open, and the 
name of Colonel Byrdott announced. He ap- 
proached Lady Alice with a most deferential 
and graceful bow, and on observing the young 
lord, saluted him most coldly, and with a stern, 
piercing look, It was apparent to the lady and 
to his lordship that he felt it not due to the 
man, but due from himself as a gentleman in 
the presence of a lady, 

It was quite unusual to receive a visitor until 
his card was sent up; but on this occasion the 
usher had a memorandum of the name, and 
orders to this effect, and which doubtless had 
something to do, also, with the elegant attire of 
Lady Alice on that evening, 

She was not in love with Colonel Byrdott, but 
felt an interest in him, yet she could not tell 
why. She cou/d tell too, yet there was a strange, 
incomprehensible inconsistency between her 
suspicions and the facts, which greatly perplex- 
ed her mind and excited her curiosity. She 
could not, would not love him, for she was too 
honorable to love another whilst her hand was 
plighted to Lord Carlton. Besides, she did not 
know him, and had no right to suppose he felt 
the slightest interest in her. Thus she argued 
and forced herself to believe. 

Colonel Byrdott, without noticing his lord- 
ship, addressed himself to Lady Alice. 

‘*Tamost earnestly hope that Miss Wilberton 
suffered no inconvenience from her exposure in 
the open court two evenings since, or else I shall 
become my own judge and pass severe censure 
upon myself for having solicited that pleasure.’’ 

‘About as as the statuary which 
aroused Colongl Byrdott's eloquence on that 


occasion,” 

‘*T perceive the trnth of your ladyship’s re- 
mark, if [ am to judge from her musical laugh, 
but muat beg to depart from my gallantry so 
far as to demur to the causes which brought 
forth what Misa Wilberton is pleased to term 
my eloquence, It waa not the statuary, the cold, 
inanimate marble, nor the admiration of genius 
which flred the soul of the artist and guided the 
chisel in his hand, but what it represented and 
designed to perpetuate-that love could prove 
itaelf stronger than life, But, as you justly ob- 
served on that occasion, it has seldom proved 
itself thus; and your remark brings to my mind 





just now the observation of a distinguished 
bishop, that ‘‘men would fight and live for their 
religion, but few there were who would die for 
it.” 

After a pause the Lady Alice rejoined— 

“It perhaps would be best that our hearts 
were marble; then at least we should feel no 
pain.”’ But reminded of his lordship by his 
apparent uneasiness, she continued: ‘At least 
such might be my feelings were it not for friends 
of mine, like his lordship there.’’ 

‘*T had almost forgotten, in the interest with 
which your ladyship has inspired this conver- 
sation, the presence of hia lordship, as well as 
the object of my visit. I am suddenly called 
hence to Paris, and have come to crave your 
permission for an extension of my parole, aud 
make my most respectful adieus,”’ 

‘What, leave so soon?’ 

Yeu, lady, under the command of stern 
duty, yet I scarce know what. I would not 
willingly depart: not that I am wedded to the 
brilliant allurementa of London life, nor wedded 
to ‘the angels’ of His Majesty’s court in a 
general sense, but that I desired to visit the 
northern districts of England at en earlier day 
than may perhaps now be in my power,”’ 

‘Have you ever been in the north of Eng- 
land, Colonel Byrdott?’’ 

**T have, lady, but loi.g since.’’ 

‘*May I presume to ask what portion?” 

‘*That beautiful portion lying upon the river 
Tees, aronnd which the sweetest memories of 
life have ever clustered,”’ 

Lady 
and agitated, too much go to reply. 


Alice was evidently much interested 


Here they were interrupted by other an- 
nouncements, and the Colonel took his depart- 
ure, in a manner most kind toward Miss Wilber- 
ton, but exceedingly cold toward Lord Carlton. 

Lady Alice seemed lost in thought, and was 
scarcely able to entertain her visitors; and Lord 
Carlton, who had been sitting turning over the 
leaves of a book, fretted with himself, annoyed 
by Lady Alice, and with the bitterest hatred to 
Colonel Byrdott, in an impulsive, nervous man- 
ner, took his leave also, 

No trio ever separated more completely wrapt 
in theirown thoughts, and differing more widely 
Lord Carlton, filled with the 
bitterness of revenge, and tnaceustomed to be- 


in their feelings, 


ing thwarted in hie wishes or whime, bent his 
Whole heart to one thought, the ruin of Colonel 
Hyrdott 
man, or addicted to mean eonduet, but his edu 


Yet he waa not by nature a very bad 


ation wae wrong! he had never been orossed, 


and Wha tiowv rlitlesa, reckless, andl lmpuleive, 
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His pride had been wounded, his jealousy awak- 
ened, and he determined to punish the offender. 

Colonel Byrdott, on the other hand, gave the 
young lord but few of his thoughts, for, like the 
eagle, he soared too high to notice birds of an 
inferior kind, unless they came immediately in 
his way; then he crushed them at once, and 
forgot them as if they never had existed. He 
returned to his apartments, paced his room to 
and fro, repeatedly reading a short letter he 
had in his hand, then rung for his valet, and 
ordered him to be ready for an early departure. 

Lady Alice, on the other hand, was pensive, 
perplexed, and impatient. ‘Who can he be?" 
said she, when seated alone, with her embroid- 
ery lying upon her lap. ‘No, it cannot be he. 
No, no, I am only permitting my fancy to run 
wild with my feelings: but he is now gone, 
and when shall I see him again? I will anawer 
for thee, my schooled heart, simply to gratify a 
woman's greatest propensity, curiosity. Ah, 
that’s what I would have it.” 


CHAPTER III, 


“On what strange grounds we build our hopes and fears; 
Man's life is all a mist, and io the dark 


Our fortunes meet us." 


Earty on the next morning the Colonel was 
aroused by his valet, and was told the post- 
chaise was in waiting, He promptly made his 
toilet, for it was not his custom to court the 
armours of the looking-glass when duty called 
him hence. He sat down for a moment's re- 
flection, 

‘Is this a fool's errand? Iam going,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ to obey the commands of this note with- 
out knowing whom it is from, or what it means. 
I'll read it again."’ 


Coronet Byrrvorr: You purpose soon to visit 
the north of England, and that for an object 
only known to yourself, you think. Yet you do 
not know what reception awaits you. You are 
driven on by a youthful fancy, which may or 
may not result in the realization of your hopes. 
If you go, you will be disappointed ; but still, 
Do as I bid you; go 
Trust the 


there is room for hope. 
to Paris, and await further orders, 
writer, and go. 


‘'T wilt go,’’ sald he as he refolded the letter 
and placed it in his pooket. ‘If a fool's errand, 
I will see the end of it,” 

The postchaise rattled off for Dover, As it 
passed Mt, Paul's cathedral, whieh was then tn 
the process of completion, and destined to be 
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one of the noblest churches in the world (under 
the supervision of the great architect, Sir Chris- 
tapher Wren), it appeared most beautiful. The 
sun was just gilding its noble dome. His fellow 
passenger, of whom we shall speak more in 
future, simply remarked: ‘A noble building 
this, sir.’’ 

** Yes, sir,” replied the Colonel; ‘if this wins 
our admiration, what would be our feelings in 
viewing St. Peter's at this hour?’’ 

‘* Not such a difference, after all, sir,’’ rejoined 
the stranger, ‘‘for St. Paul’s length within is 
500 feet, ita height 340, and breadth 223 feet, 
whilst St. Peter's, at Rome, is 669 long, 432 
high, and 442 wide. The proportions of the 
latter are not altogether so graceful as those of 
the former,’”’ 

The chaise rattled merrily along, and these 
fellow-passengers again dropped into silence, 
Colonel ByYydott was wrapped in his mantle of 
furs, whilst the stranger sat upright in his eur 
The Colonel was not what some 
He tall, 


muscular, and symmetrical, with a keen hazel 


tout of green, 
people would call handsome, wis 
eye and rich brown hair, His face indicated 
thought, firmness, frankness, and good nature; 
and he appeared to be between the age of 
twenty-five and thirty. He was not what might 
be called a ‘parlor beauty of aman,’’ but whose 
good appearance would attract attention any- 
where, His companion appeared to have passed 
om the shady side of fifty, was tall and bony. 
His silver locks hung down his back, and were 
gathered into a cue by a greasy blue ribbon, 
His eye had lost none of its keenness, and the 
general contour of his face indicated much in- 
sight into human nafire. 

**May I ask, sir,’’ said the stranger, how far 
I shall have the pleasure of your company ?” 

**T do not know how far you proceed, sir, but 
my destiny is Dover, where I shall take a packet 
for Calais.”’ 

‘*Then, sir, we shall be companions throngh- 
out, as I proceed also to Dover, and am ex- 
tremely anxious to meet with no delay.”’ 

‘Such, sir, is my case also, as | am carried 
hence most reluctantly, and, for aught I know, 
by some frivolous purpose, | know not what; 
mt he who buffets with the world must take 
ita chances,” 

“Chance? My dear sir, is there such a thing 
aa chance? Not a single meteor, sir, shoots 
from the horizon by chance; they are alike 
amlained to shoot and fall, not by any apevial 
act of Providenoe, but in obedience to the lawa 
of the material world, made tnehangeable by 


the hands of an tnehangeable God," 
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**T concur with you, sir; in a philosophical 
sense, you are right; but in the common accep- 
tation of the term, it does appear that chance 
has much to do with our fate in life. Cireum- 
stances trivial and insignificant in themselves, 
and brought about by no intentional act of ours, 
have much to do with the shaping of our future. 
Enveloped in mystery, we float along upon the 
current of life, and that which I pleased to term 
chance has much to do with the shaping of our 
destiny; but, for aught we know, these cireum- 
stances called chance may be special acts of an 
unseen Providence, that either stay or hurry us 
along for the end we meet.”’ 

‘* Destiny, sir,”’ replied the stranger; ‘you 
used the proper word, for everything is destined 

nations to rise and fall, men to be born and 
die, to be damned or blessed; not, however, 
that destined to be lost 


blessed, but every act 


one is and another 


ia destined with ita re- 
sult, and that punishment of reward, fixed by 
the lawa of God, is sure to follow the act,’’ 
Thus they continued to argue throughout 
their journey, until a feeling of confidence arose 
between them, 
‘* If not too bold, sir, may I aak if your jour- 


sald 


noy is finished when you reach Calais?” 


the old gentleman. 

‘No, sir, I go thence to Paris, and I wish I 
could tell you what for, but I scarce know my- 
self a butterfly chased 
by a little girl over the lawn; and it is yet to 
be seen whether | catch it or not, and, when 


per haps an tgnia fatuus 


I go, 
air, to follow the command of a letter from an 


caught, whether it is worth the labor, 


unknown person, just as I was about to leave 
London for the north of England, on an errand 
that caused me to leave my distant home and 

Call you 
it out, and 


that has been the dream of my life. 
Yet I'll follow 
either reap the folly of my credulity or the re- 


not this chance? 


ward of my faith in mankind,”’ 

‘Have you ever been in the north of Eng- 
land, sir, and, may I add, what part of it?’ 

**T have, sir, but many years since, and about 
it dwell the treasured memories of my happiest 
days. Over the hills and dales about the vil- 
lage of Darlington, there I breathed the sweet- 
est inspirations of life,.”’ 

“Then, sir, you knew Sir Henry Ashton?” 
said the stranger, 

“Yoa, | knew him, but why 
Tell me, tell me if you know his datigh 


why did vou 
hak? 
ter, sir, and if she ia lqyely and beautiful yet, 
and in till Mise Aeshton,’’ 

‘No, young man, ehe ia not Mis 
and beloved) bat 


atid 
\ehton now, 


yot ashe lives, tla way, lovely, 
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conwe your agitation, for she beara the name of 
inother high in rank and estate,”’ 

The Colonel groaned beneath thia blow, but 
poke notof which chord in his heart had been 
0) deeply touched, 

‘Pormit me to ask you, young man, if you 
saw Sir Henry Ashton in London," 

‘No, aly, | did not,"’ answered the Colonel; 
‘for Lam sure, if | had, though long alnee we 
met, | should have known hia noble faee,"’ 
''Tin true,’ sald the old gentleman, aa if 
talking to himaelf, ‘for hia health will not ad- 
mit of the pleasures of soclety now," 

The Colonel fell into deep silence, for hia heart 
was wounded by the information he had juat 
recelved, ‘Allee Ashton no longer Alice Ash- 
ton," sighed he to himaelf, but bears another 
name! Then another's she muat be,"’ 

His fears 
felt that life was deprived of half its hopes and 


ran wild with his thoughta, and he 


al its pleasures, 

‘The sound of the postman’s horn and a num- 
ber of red-faced loungers announced the fact 
that they had reached the inn at Do er. The 


ket was to sail in a few hours for Calais, and 


pn 
the old 
their hasty dinner together. 


gentleman proposed they should take 


The Colonel was silent and thoughtful, and 
at last, as if waking from a dream, and partly 








aldvessing the old man, aald: “I'll follow this 
foolish tmlasion no longer; it la idle, I'll visit 
the only apot dear to me on England's soll, hal 
low it with a tear, and return to my own wild 
home, dear Ameriea,"’ 

"Young gentleman," aald the old man, ‘you 
will do wrong; follow out the destiny, like the 
thread which takes you from the dark eave ; 
follow it, and see if it leada you not safely, 
You are pained, and I see the cause, She haa 
changed her name; but did I say she was ano 
ther'sa!'’ 

‘Tell me, O tell me that she ta not!'’ grasp 
ing hia hand, ‘and relleve my heart of this 
deep pain," 

‘*] tell you that she is not, but soon may be, 
I ask not your secrets, young gentleman; | wish 
to know no more; we will meet again, I trust, 
Go on as you started; many a problem, difficult 
and mysterious, becomes by solution clear and 
lucid, The winds are impatient, and the packet 
about to unloose her cables, Fare you well,” 

The Colonel felt spellbound, and, astonished 
at what had occurred, pressed the hand of his 
friend, and was soon riding upon the ocean's 
waves. We leave him to the merey of the God 
of the seas, and return to another »art of our 
story. 

(To be continued.) 





THE HAIR: HOW TO PROMOTE, PRESERVE, AND KEEP 
LUXURIANT, 


The Management of the Hair in Infancy.—The 
development of hair in infancy is most capri- 
cious: we frequently see children who are born 
with a plentiful supply of that most important 
covering, and quite as frequently without it— 
or, at least, the hair, or down, is of such fine 
quality as to be searcely perceptible during the 
firat few weeks or months of their infantile ex- 
istence. It is considered that the tardy appear- 
ance of hair is a certain indication of debility 
or weakness in children; to remedy which, gen- 
tle friction and washing the head in cold water 
are recommended, and dry-rubbing it with a 
coarse towel, though it ia not to be followed as 
Many children, like the 
faline race, dread cold water; in which case the 


an infallible remedy, 


application of it is not to be persevered with, 
When the child has attained the age of eigh- 
teen montha, the halr will be found to have 
increased in quantity, being thicker in some 


others: this Is the time to lay a 


place athan i 





good foundation for the Tature growth of the 
hair. There are many who cut their children’s 
hair themselves, without regard to method or 
uniformity; and though at first it appears strange 
to assert that none but those practised in their 
business should perform this operation, yet se- 
cond thoughts must convince the sceptical of 
this necessity. Those not acquainted with the 
rules of “hair cutting’? would, to a certainty, 
‘‘notch’’ the hair, a consequence highly preju- 
dicgial to a neat appearance about the head. 
Nothing gives a greater character of cleanliness 
in a child than a well-cut and dressed head of 
hair; it is the silent language that delights the 
eye, whether in admiring the innocence of child- 
hood, or contemplating the attributes of beauty 
in those of maturer years, 

The hair in children should be kept short by 
frequent cuttings; this plan not only strength 
ens the hair, but the eyes also. Nothing tends 
to cause weak eyes, even to squinting, #0 much 
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aa long hair, more especially when falling over 
or in the eyes, 

The hair should be kept short for the frat 
five or six yoars in life, by observing a system 
of clipping the points once in a month, at least; 
and it may be followed asa general rule, ‘that 
the slower the growth of the hair, the more 
frequently it should be eut.”’ It haa been ob 
served, that where the halr haa been allowed 
to grow in ehildren to any length, it not only 
becomes weak, but deflolent in thickness on the 
temples and sides of the head, The beat treat 
ment here ia to gradually shorten the halr 
already in advance, and shave the parta where 
little or nane haa grown, with a persevering use 
or well rubbing in of a pomade made in the 
following manner: Prepared lard, 2 o#,; Ben- 
zole acld, 5 gr,; to be well mixed together, and 
perfumed, though it la not advisable that po- 
made containing strong scents should be used, 
as they often cause irritable eruptions upon 
delicate skins, in infanta, 

When, after fevers, often occurring in child- 
hood, the hair falls off rapidly, it is the safest 
plan, before losing all the hair, to shave the 
head, repeating the process several times till 
the roots shoot out quite bristly to the touch, 
when the hair may be allowed to grow; and 
when about three inches in length, it should 
be clipped at the points, and so in proportion 
to the rapidity of the growth. 

Use of the Brush.—Children should be taught 
from their earliest remembrance the importance 
of keeping the hair clean, not so much from 
the use of the comb as the brush. Two sorts 
of combs are used, fine and coarse, made both 
of ivory and bone; when the brush has been 
well used, there is seldom any necessity for the 
fine-tooth comb: another intention of using the 
coarse comb is merely to disentangle the hair 
and prepare it for the brush. Nothing is more 
injurious to the skin of the head than the fre- 
quent application of the small-tooth comb, the 
points of the teeth of which scratch and other- 
wise irritate the scalp, tending more than any 
other cause whatever to the formation of scurf. 

It cannot be too strictly impressed upon the 
minds of parents, if they would see their off- 
apring bleased with a good head of hair, to 
refrain as much as possible from the use of the 
sinall-tooth comb; a moderately hard brush is 
quite sufficient to keep the head and hair clean, 
and should be used the firat thing in the morn- 
ing, on account of the hair being more supple 
at that time than at any other, 

When children suffer from a seurfy head, the 
folowing wash used occasionally will remedy 





the evil at onoe, and eventually cure the com 
plaint. Take of Salta of tartar, 4 drachiue 

Tincture of cantharides, 20 dropa; Spirita of 
camphor, 20 dropa; Lemon juloe, half pint 

Dissolve the salts of tartar gradually in the 
lemon juice, till the effervescence ooasea; then 
add the other ingredienta, and after leaving it 
exposed to the alr for a short time, it may be 
perfumed and bottled for use, This ta the finest 
and moat Innocent hair wash that ean posalbly 
be made, and if now and then well brushed in, 
ohildren will always have clean heads, the hab 
will grow luxuriantly, thus insuring the beet 
foundation for a good and permanent crop of 
hair in after life, The early use @d the brush 
is, therefore, strongly recommended, in prefer. 
ence to combs of any deseription; children 
should, on alpoocasions, be made to adopt the 
use of the former, 
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OSSIE THYMKH, 


BY H. LL. AUBREY, 


Wuew the morn, with helght'nlng blushes, 
Lifts the veil and ushers day; 
When the falling curtain rushes, 
Driving all the light away, 
Then dream I of days #o biissful 
Which | spent when I, a ebild, 
Wandered, ever thinking, wistful, 
Of a gentle spirit mild, 
Well I loved that gentle maiden, 
With her simple, quiet way; 
Dearer than the light of heaven 
Wea sho—orb of childhood's day. 
Years may come and bring their sorrow 
To this dreamy mind of mine; 
I'll never bow, for on the morrow 
I may dwell with Ossie Thyme. 
We together coursed the stroamlet 
Which meandered through the glen, 
Weaving Joy from every wavelet 
Ah! were we not happy then? 
Aud the dear beloved old homestead 
Where I first met Ossie Thyme 
Thrills memory now, for Joys dead 
Cluster there through ceaseless time, 
Ossie Thyme was like a moonbeam— 
Soft and lucid was the ray 
Brightly ‘lumining my life's stream, 
Chasing all the gloom away. 
Oasie Thyme was like a lily— 
Pale and beautiful wae she, 
Blooming in @ silent valley, 
Where she dwelt and loved with me 


But death stole my darling lily, 
Piucked it as it gan to bloom ; 
Then down in the quiet valley 
Childhood's bopes were sunk in gloom 
And they laid ber where the streamlet 
Sings its duleet watery chime 
Ah! no mortal over dreamed yet 
Liuw I loved sweet Onsle Thyme, 








MY FIRST GRAY HAIR, 


BY MARY B. NERALY. 





Anp \s it so? art thou gleaming there, 

Amid the folds of my dark-brown hair, 

Like a flake of snow on a rose's cheek, 
Telling what words can never speak ; 

Like a brown sere leaf on a suinmer bough, 
Tolling the knell of life’s golden yvow— 

Thou shining token that youth is past— 

Thou grave of the hopes which could not last! 


I have often wondered how I should feel 
When years and cares should around me steal, 
*Till, from ‘mid these tresses, a silver gleam 
Would fall on my heart like a frozen stream, 
And now for months, as my brain has whirled 
In its biteawar with a cold, dark world, 
Each new hope swallowed iu deep despair, 

I have wondered to see no silver hair. 

But here it is; it indeed has come; 

And it almost strikes my spirit dumb 

When I think how short a time it seems 

Since the fairy fancy of girlhood’s dreams 
Twined a glory around my woman's brow, 
And pointed my heart to this very now 

As the time when Love and Hope should twine 
Their richest joys at my full life’s shrine. 


But life fows on by throbs and tears 

More swift than by days, and months, and years; 
And the soul that must bear a silent grief 

Pats forth full many a withered leaf; 

And the fires that barn in a lonely heart 

Must find a vent, and their scorching dart 

Will wither the bough that is hither tost; 

Ah! sach is thie—'tis an August frost! 


Oh! there are sorrows which all may know, 
When our tears may fully and freely flow, 
Which unlock the fountains of sympathy 

Till the heart’s communion is full and free ; 
When souls, like rivers, flow on and meet 

Till it seems our very griefs are sweet: 

Such woes are blessings, for what were death 
When love breathes hope to the passing breath! 


But there are griefs which forever hide 

In the spirit’s fountain and sap its tide; 

Which smoulder and scorch around the heart, 
While we ne'er from their burning face may part, 
But must clasp them close in their secret cell, 
And their very existence never tell 

Till life becomes one ceaseless prayer— 

It is this which whitens the raven Lair. 


WHY DOES THE WAVELET MURMUR? 
(To Mrs, M. A. Hitt, of Muney, Pa.) 
BY ANNE AINSWORTH. 


Wury does the hoarse wave murmur 
Ever in sullen roar, 

Rolling the dark sea over, 
Dashing against the shore? 


Ever it whispers sadly, 
Wending its lonely way 
Over the waste of waters, 
Crowned with a wreath of spray. 
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Oft I have watched, dreaming, 
Liat'ning its sullen moan, 
Fancled a pearl within it 
Slept in its snowy foam, 
Why, if it dreams within it, 
Rock'd on its erystal brenat, 
Why is the wild wave troubled? 
Why does it know no rest? 


Say, when the sunbeam flashes, 
Gilding its foam-crest white, 
Then will the golden splendor 
Render its song more light? 
No—I have watch'd it ever, 
Suabeam and cload the same; 
Ever it murmurs sadly, 
Seeming, a loved one’s name. 


Say, does it wander ever 
Over a seaman’s grave? 
Say, can its depth of sorrow 
Come from an ocean cave? 
Why does it hoarsely murmur 
Deep in the swelling surge? 
Say, can its song of mourning 
Be the lost seaman’s dirge? 


LITTLE EDDY. 
BY @. H. 8. HULL. 


"Twas spring! the flowers come budding forth 
While all was bright and gay ; 

The birds flew singing ’mong the trees 
Their cheerful morning lay. 

One lovely rose stood meekly by, 
Bending her blushing face, 

While half-blown buds encircled her, 
Claiming her blooming race. 


The morning breeze stole softly on, 
Adding a newer grace 
To bending stems in the gay parterre, 
And kiss'd each radiant face. 
But eve came on so dark and chill, 
The midnight zephyr sighed, 
The flow'rets were hid in their dewy leaves, 
Silence reigned far and wide. 


The morning's sun once more gave light, 
The birds more gayly sung ; 
The flowers upraised their fragrant heads, 
While dewdrops round them hung. 
The rose, the tender, blushing rose 
In sorrow hung her head— 
Her youngest bud, her peerless gem, 
Lay drooping, wellnigh dead | 


In the silence ef the chilly night 
On crept the blighting frost, 
Drank the sap from the young bud’s heart— 
It withered, droop'd—'twas lost! 
* * * * * 
A mother sat weeping o'er her babe— 
"Twas a bright, a gladsome thing— 
But scarce one summer had it seen 
Ere ‘twas borne on angel's wing. 
One night the pale king gently came— 
He softly breathed and sighed— 
God summoned the bright one home again ; 
It sweetly smiled—4t died! 
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THE FAREWELL. 
bY r—, 


On, sad are the momenta that sever 
The ties to the spirit most dear | 
Their mem'ry shall linger forever, 
To waken the sigh and the tear. 
The sunbeam all vainly is shining, 
All vainly do music and song 
Now chide my fond heart for repining, 
As they float on the breezes along. 
Fain on this bright hillock forever 
With the friends of my girlhood I'd dwell; 
Their mem'ry shall linger forever, 
Sweet home, dear St. Mary's, farewell! 


Could a bird only dwell for an hour 
In Eden's rich garden of light, 

Then dear would appear the green bower 
Where lately it found its delight. 

E’en like that poor bird of the wildwood, 
I turn, with strange sadness and fear, 

From this beautiful Eden of childhood 
To the world so deceitful and drear. 


Though parents and friends fondly cherished 
Shall solace my grief with their love, 

I'l) mourn for the hopes that have perished, 
And often in spirit I'll rove 

To the scene of life’s earliest pleasure, 
When, joyous and free from all care, 

I dwelled amid sweetest of treasures, 
Of science, and piety there. 


And now, as I murmur, dear mother, 
Sweet sisters, a mournful farewell, 
All vainly I'll labor to smother 
The tears and emotions that tell 
Dear guides of life’s sunniest hour; 
Be yours, then, the beautiful dower— 
A home in God's bosom above. 


Farewell, cherished scenes of my childhood, 
Farewell to the fount and the glade, 
Farewell to the grot and the wildwood, 
And to shades under which I have played. 
Farewell to the birds and the bowers, 
Farewell to the blossoming lea, 
Farewell to the shrine and the flowers, 
That bloom here, dear schoolmates, for thee. 


THE MYSTIC CHAMBER. 
BY EVANGELINE 


Tiere is a mystic chamber 
Where oft I sit me down, 

When sunset’s golden smiling 
Has deepened to a frown, 

When evening’s purple shadows 
Shroud valley, wood, and town. 


And if the night is cheerlesa, 
And the wind wails through the gloom, 
More bright for the gathering darkness 
Shineth my fairy room, 
For there ever is a radiant light 
Its beauties to illume, 
Vou. 11x.—14 





Bometimes it seems a little bower 
Where clinging roses strew 

Their blushing petals round to meet 
The light, just breaking through, 

And scatter a shower of fragrance 
In drops of silver dew. 


Yet oftener as a lofty hall 
Its marble pillars rise 

Into ethereal distance dim 
As yonder evening skies, 

For its vaulted ceiling lies beyond 
The ken of human eyes. 


Its walls are of glist’ning silver, 
And over its marble floor 

The spray of the marble fountains 
Dasheth forevermore, 

With a melody far sweeter 
Than e’er was heard before 


Yet strangely ‘mid this splendor 
I'm sitting all alone, 

With naught but the whisp’ring breezes 
To echo back each tone ; 

As though from its light and beauty 
All living things bave flown. 


Yet sometimes in my dreaming 
In this lofty pillared hall, 

My list’ning ears haif catch the sound 
Of a footstep’s gentle fall, 

Or, mingled with the fountain’s flow, 
Is a far-off murmured call. 


And oft I see the gleaming 
Of wavy golden hair, 

And feel in the silence, clasping mine, 
A hand so soft and fair, 

And a kiss so light I scarce can tell 
If ‘tis not a zephyr there. 


This beautiful mystic chamber 
I know not where it is, 

And I never know whence cometh 
Each fairy dream of bliss: 

I only know I seem to be 
In a brighter world than this. 


SABBATH MUSINGS.—CONSECRATION., 
BY ROBERT @. ALLISON, 


Great Gop! how pure and holy Thou! 
What erring sinners we: 

To Thee we would most hambly bow, 
And give our hearts to Thee. 

The holy angels to Thee bow, 
And ceaseless praises give 

To Thee, who wast and art now, 
And shalt forever live. 

To Thee we would our homage pay 
When earliest rays of morn 

Usher in the glorious day, 
And nature's works adorn 

And when the soothing, mild twilight 
Succeeds the gentle even, 

And when the sable brow of night 
Is illumed by starlit heavea, 
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SUMMER WINDS, 
HY LILLIA, 

Taawn God for summer winds, bloat messengers 

Of merey to the hot and eweltering earth! 
Their geatie breathing, though It eeareely ative 

The sleeping waters, hae a priceleds worth) 
Bilently stealing to the couch of pala, 

It fane the sufferer, nestion In hie hale, 
Kisses his cheek when hope begins to wane, 

And choore his apirlt with ite whispered prayer 


The son of toll who spends the livelong day 
In honest struggles for some needed wood, 
Rejolces in their kind and generous play, 
Thelr blessing to the weary brotherhood, 
Their mintetry of love, which wives them heart, 
Now life, new etrength, new courage etill to share 
Life's onerous duties, net a noble part, 
And from the feild of confiet triumph bear 


Oh, when we breathe a sultry almoaphere, 
Nor fud a shelter from the burning heat, 

When not a friendly cloud le passing near, 
Dripping delicious coulness at our foot, 

How welcome are the kindly wales that steal 
Bo softly to ua with thelr offering! 

How doubly blest thetr blessing when we feel 
The genta pressure of thelr nulseloes wing | 


Thole rustiing song amid the maple leaves, 
Their plaintive mating tn the svlemna pines, 
Their low sweet melodies, where beauty weaves 
Hiown morning glories ln embowerlng ¥ Hea, 
Theirt noonday hymns on bashqrown river shores, 
And every where (helt trains eo eweet, eo free, 
Reem like the tuneful dip of angel oars 
Aweeplng harmoniously the ether seat 


Though freighted not with balm from orange howera, 
Nor apley eweete from ladia's ennny tales, 

Bull from the glad embrace of wildwood bowers 
They bring we fragrance, win we wrateful emiles 

© may we prise them, then, ae God's own wif 
To temper for hie children burning heat 

Till wlowlng love la heart thankewivings if 
Ue near to Him aod to hie mereyenont! 


RuUIKHOTHD, 

HY HHL HAMILTON 
fon keep thea=(Hod guard thea—hehold, T depart) 
Varewell on my lip and deapale in my heart) 
Though my heart Neth broken, and broken for thee, 
He thy life aud thy love from my memory free 
Think not | reproach thee amid my deepalr | 
God keep thee, God guard thee, la mine only prayer 
Ay, deem not | blame thee) T blame hat my fate) 
I loved thea too dearly and lowed thee too late | 
O'ev the tide of thy helng my shadow Was ena) 
‘Tie lifted, the ennlight shines brightly at laat) 
From thy pact blot the hours ln which we have met; 
Forget me, O thon whom I ne'er shall forget! 


Let me gage on thy face once again ere we sever, 

Tive I leave thee in anguish and leave thee forever) 

One look from thine eyes and one elaep of thy hand, 
Then alone on the future's wide desert I stand; 

Life's hopes and life's dreama-all cave life's Jone la o'er) 
God keep thee, God guard thee, 0 loved evermore! 








Enigmas, 


ANSWENA TO CHARADES, BNIGMAS, AND RIDDLE 
IN JULY NUMBER, 


1, Lady's Book 9. Musele, i, The letter A, 


ANOWHA TO PUSELE IN JOLY WUMBEM, 
Cyrus Otway Weller, 
CHAKADE, 

4 

Arren my frat mankind will ran, 
In hopes that wealth they ‘ll gato; 
fome search the earth, and from my nent, 
Do uaeful things obtain | 
My whole, if you should rightly guess, 
You'll fad tt does my frat possess, 
ENIGMA, 
6, 
Goons, and thelr valoe, oft are known by me, 
As also fale ones what belongs to thee; 
And man, when he te me, moet sadly feels 
The world with him and hia but roughly deals, 


ACHOSTICAL DIOGHAPHICAL ENIGMA, 


1 AM composed of seventeen letters 

My i, 14, 14, 7, 16, 16, 4, wae & Homan general la the 
thine of Atiwtiatia 

My 4, 7, 0, 7, 16, 6, wae one of the greatest of Ttalian 
palutera 

My , 1, 18, 14, 4, 6, 18, 10, Panked among the most con: 
summate of modern mathematioana 

My 4, 14, 14,7, 16, 6, wae a Greek historian of the seeond 
oontury, 

My 4, 1, 16, 7, 10, 14, Wee @ celebrated mathematician of 
Groat Weitata 

My 6, 19, 4, 11, wae one of the champions of Hwise Inde 
pondenee 

My 7, 17, 14, 10, wae & learned Mwede of the Inst con 
tury 

My 4,17, 4,144, 7, 10, 14) wae a dletinguished Prone) 
writer and poet of the Afeenth eontury, 

My 0,7, 4, 11, 7, waa renowned German general ta the 
Thirty Yours’ War 

My 10, 14, 7, 11, Waa an Teeland warrior and poet of the 
tonth eountury 

My 11, 4, 16, 4, 16, 4 19, Waa a dintingulehed Preneh am 
tronomer and qeometrlelan 

My 14, 14, 7, 14, 10, 8, 1, Wee man th mneh Fepate for 
learning during King Alfred's reign 

My 18, 14, 4, @ 0, 14, 6, Wee an Ulnstrloue Trieh orator 
And elateeman 

My 14, 1, 14, 17, 4, 10, 4, le panked among the most per 
foot of painters 

My 14, 6,0, 7, 11, 4, from hie eruel ravages, wae called 
the Reourge of God 

My 16, 19, @, 14, 14, 14, 8, 17, was one of the greatest of 
Italian poets 

My 17, 4, 4, 10, was one of the most eminent of Baglich 


Jurtete 
My whole \e one of the greatest of modern advances in 
aolenve w, i, 8 
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NOVELTIES FOR AUGUST. 


Vig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Summer mantle of plain French 
muslin, lined throughout by pale blue marcel- 
line, (See July number.) The trimming con- 
sists of puffings of the same material, through 
which a blue ribbon is run; a bow of the same 
ornaments the hood-shaped collar, 

Fig. 2.—Breakfast-cap or barbe, of cambric, 
inserting, and a pretty edge; loops of pink 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Headdress for dinner, of ribbon and 
blonde, in loops and barbes. 

Fig. 4.—Another style of the same; the foun- 
dation is net; the borders blonde; ornaments, 
narrow black velvet, and groups of rosebuds 
without foliage. 


Fig. 4. 





Fig. 5.—Undersleeve of net, intended for the 
loose Odalisque sleeves, or any flowing summer 
drapery. There are puffs, through which a 
pink ribbon is run, and bows of the same, The 
whole sleeve is very ornamental. 








Fig. 6.—A plainer flowing undersleeve of 
dotted net, with a single large puff and flounce, 
made by a frill of the net, with a quilling of the 


Fig. 6. 
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same between two rows of lace inserting. A 
narrow scalloped edge finishes the whole. (See 
Chitchat.) 





CROCHET LACE, 
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WATCH-POCKET FOR FANCY FAIRS, 
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Tue beads in which the ornamental pattern 
is represented allow a little variety of choice ; 
they may be either of clear or chalk white, made 
more effective by the introduction of some steel, 
some gold, or some black; or they may be of 
that beautiful shade of lavender blue which the 


14* 


foreign manufacturers have recently introduced, 
which is now in so much favor; in either case, 
the ground may be of a rich crimson or a bril- 
liant emerald green, according to fancy. The 
trimming must be selected to correspond. 
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HANGING BASKETS, ETO, 


We intradiee te our Peaders fé 
veral representations of pendent 
flower-haskets, whieh lass of room 
ornaments has recently come much 
inte Vouve, One illustration repre 
sents & suspending ¥ase on a large 
seale, of the modern Palissy ware, 
the ground of which is white, ree 
lieved with the judicious and spar 
ing addition of a few rieh colors, 
The patterns of these vases should 
invariably be more or less geome 
trical, or at all events a compound 
of coventionalized ornament, as any 
attempt at imitative flowers, either 
in relief or in painted additions on 
the flat surface, would be in bad 
taste, when brought into immediate 
juxtaposition with real flowers, 

The other engravings are speci- 
mens of cheaper kinds of suspend- 
ing vases. Those of glass are very 
elegant, and at the same time in- 
expensive, A still cheaper kind of 
basket is made, in imitation of mi- 
niature rockwork, which is very 
suitable where any of the surrounding objects 
are of a rustic character. There are also very 
pretty vases of red terra cotta; and still com- 





GLAM FLOWRK-V ARR, 


moner ones of the porous material of ordinary 
flower-pots, Some of these terra cotta vases are 
made with clreular apertures in the sides, in 
which openings, roota of the weeping Isolepis 
gracilia are planted, producing a very pleasing 
effect, and nearly concealing the common mate- 
rial of the vase, 

These suspended baskets, however rich In 
detail, should always be light and graceful tn 
design, & massive character being entirely un- 
sulted to thelr position and purpose, It should 
bo remembered that the adaptation of design to 








PALIONY WARK FLOWER -VASR. 


situation and purpose is one of the great crite- 
ria of taste in all matters relating to the ele- 
gancies of life. 

In order that these graceful and always at- 
tractive receptacles for floral display may make 
a brilliant appearance, preparations should now 
be in progress. Cuttings of plants required 
should be struck and got forward, and other 
plants, more shy of removal, should be esta- 
blished in the baskets themselves, so as to be 





TRANACOTTA FLOW BMY ARE, 
in full vigor when the later additions are made; 
preparations which oan at this period of the year 
be carried on in any ordinary greenhouse, 
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Bune of the tost stiltable platte 
of which cuttiigs should new he 
somilng forward for this pirpose are 
pelargoniiins, especially the beet 
searlets ; anid seedling petiniag of 
different kinds should be raised, as 
theiy habit ef growth, as well as 
their varied and ativactive enlars, 
render them peouliarly adapted for 
“ suspended position, The effeets 
of the richer colors may be greatly 
Aided hy tufts of the graceful grass 
like isolepis gravilis, and by seme 
long trailing plants of trepmelum 
canariensis, which might be arti- 
ficially festooned from one vase to 
another, Among the most desira- 
ble plants of pendulous growth, 
suited to baskets or vases suspend 
ed in this manner, are, first and 
foremost, all the verbenas, which 
are naturally of trailing habit, and 
of every variety of gay color, from 
snow white to rose, violet, crimson, 
and dazzling scarlet. Then there 
is the pendulous fuchsia, fuchsia 
pendula, which will always form a pleasing ad- 
dition, The pretty moss-like lycopodium flex- 
nosa forms a nice cushion of green for the gayly- 
colored flowers to rest on; and its effect may be 
somewhat varied by the introduction of the new 
species, Lycopodium casum, which is bolder and 
more branching in its growth, 

Among our illustrations will be noticed a de- 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-POT, 


sign for an ornamental flower-pot, the tasteful 
appearance of which class of articles, now that 
the cultivation of plants in rooms is becoming 
so general, is felt to be a matter deserving of 
serious attention, 

We have several of these hanging baskets in 
our house, and they are very graceful append- 
ages. 


~27*e + 


EMBROIDERY FOR 


PILLOW AND 


BOLSTER-CASE, 
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ARTICLES FOR 


GLAM HOXMA WITH RAIRED COVERA, 


Lev the bottom be cut the front, 
back, and sides of equal lengths, but rather 
loss in depth than the breadth of the bottom, 
The next step ia to bind the edges of each of 


the pleces with narrow ribbon, 


aquare | 


The mode of 
doing thin is very simple: Begin at one corner 
of the glass with one end of the ribbon, and 
thence carry it round the entire edge of the 
piece of glass until it is brought to the corner 
from which you commenced, where the two ends 
It is 
necessary to bring the ribbon round as tightly 


must be neatly and firmly sewed together, 


as possible, and to keep the edges of the glass 
in the centre of its breadth, Having done this, 
the ribbon is to be pressed down on each side 
of the glass; it should then be plaited at each 
of the corners; the plaits must be fastened with 
a stitch or two af silk; and when the last of 
them is done, the inner edges of the ribbon 
will be stretched so as to lie close to the surface 
of the glass, which will thus be completely and 
Silk of precisely the same 
color as the ribbon should be used in sewing 
the corners, and the ribbon should be kept 
and the plaits, 
otherwise the box, when complete, will not be 
sufficiently firm to retain its shape. All the 
pieces, being bound in this manner, are to be 


securely bound, 


tight, stitched securely at 


successively stitched together, in their proper 
The stitches are 
only to be inserted at the corners; they must 


situations, by the bindings. 


be drawn tolerably tight, and may be concealed 
by little bows of ribbon, or rosettes. The box 
is then to be mounted on small knobs, or pedes- 
tals, of ivory or wood, pierced round their upper 
edges, and fastened with sewing silk to the 
binding of the four corners of the bottom; to 
the interior of which, a cushion of wadding or 
wool, covered with quilted silk, may be tacked. 
The top consists of five pieces of glass, four of 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 





them cut as Fig. l—being as broad at a as the 
lower part of the box—and the fifth a square, 
having all ite sides equal to the breadth of the 


other four at b. The five sides are to be bound 
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FANCY FAIRS, 


and fastened together at the corners, each of 
the large pieces forming one side of the cover, 
and the little aquare one, belng fixed to them 
by thelr upper edges, constituting ita top. All 
the corners are to be ornamented with bows, or 
rosettes, and the cover fastened on with a ribbon 
to raixe it, and others to prevent it falling back, 
in the manner before described (Fig, 2). 


TEMPLE OR COTTAGE BOXRA, 


The covers of these may be made to resemble 
in shape the roof of a cottage or temple, Inthe 
former case, the lower part of the box must be 
longer and rather narrower, and the cover be 
made of four pieces only—two in a triangular 
shape, as Fig. 3 a, for the ends, of the same 
breadth at the bottom as the ends of the lower 
part of the box; and two others, as J, for the 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


\ eth 
am . 
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sides, equal in length to the sides of the box, 
and in depth to that of the sides of the triangu- 
lar pieces. If it be intended to make the box 
in the form of a temple, the lower part may be 
cut in a square or an oblong shape, either in 
front or at the sides. The top is made nearly 
as the preceding one, except that triangular 
pieces of less depth must form the front and 


back, as Fig. 4 c, and broader pieces for the 
sides of the box, as Fig. 4 d. 

















DIAMOND BOXES. 


Another variety of shape is the diamond. 
For a box in this form, the front and back 
must each consist of two oblong pieces, cut 
exactly alike. They are first to be joined to- 
gether at the edges, and then fastened by their 
lower binding to the sides of the bottom, which 
should be diamond-shaped, and having each of 
its sides equal to the length of each of the ob- 
long pieces for the front and back. The cover 
may be either flat, and cut in a diamond shape, 
or it may be made of four triangular pieces, of 
equal size, and corresponding in breadth with 
the pieces at the front and back, It should be 
tacked to the corner, in the centre of the bak, 
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and the two stays fastened to each end (Fig, 5), 
It is, however, better to make it movable, 


Fig. 6, Vig, 6, 


ty 
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OOTAGON ROX, 


The octagon is a very graceful form for a 
glass box, Its bottom must be shaped aa Fig, 
6a, and ite sides equal squares, as b, or oblong, 
asc, to match the edges of the bottom, The 
cover may be flat, and made of a single piece 
resembling the bottom, or it may be raised, as 
the top of the temple or cottage box; in this 
case, it must consist of eight triangles, the 
base of each of which should be equal to one 
of the sides of the bottom, as d, Instead of 
bringing them to a point, which is rather a 
difficult task, it is advisable to cut off the ends 
of the several pieces, as e, and fit in a small 
octagon at the top. The cover may be fastened 
at the corners of one of the sides, and the stays 
fixed where the artist discovers they will best 
keep it in equilibrium when opened. 


MIRROR AND PINCUSHION BOXES, 


Looking-glass may be employed for the sides, 
front, and corners of the box, instead of ground 
glass, and the edges orna- 
mented with strips of em- 
bossed gold paper; ora piece 
of looking-glass as large as 
the bottom of the box may 
be bound and embellished in 
a similar manner, and fast- 
ened inside the top, by tack- 
ing the corners of its binding 
to that of the lower edge of 
the cover. The mirror-box, 
if made in the latter way, should stand open, 
and the cushion may be made into a pincushion, 

by stuffing it with sufficient wool 


Fig. 7. 





Pig. 6. or wadding to ruise the top of it to 
t I\ | the edges of the box, and covering 
YY it with plain instead of gathered 
t f “\ silk (Fig. 7). The centre of the 
eV cushion may be ornamented with 


a bow or rosette, or, if the bind. 
ing be vandyked and of two colors, with a star 
(Fig, 8), formed of the two ribbons used for 
the binding, decreasing gradually in size, and 
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pinned through their centres, The cover of the 
pincushion may also be made of triangular 
pleces of silk, of different colors, 


PAINTED-GLARA JEWHL NOXMA, 


We shall not proceed to deseribe a glass box 
superior in beauty, as well as size, to any of 
the preceding, in the embellishment of which 
the artiat may exhibit specimens of her talent 
as a painter on glass, The beat shape for a 
box of this description is an octagon, The bot 
tom may be made of wood, entirely covered 
with silk; and the pedestals should be firmly 
screwed or glued to it by the person from whom 
the wood is procured, Kach 
of the sides should have one 
or more figures painted on 
it, in atriking and beautiful 
colors, A fine shell may be 
depicted on one side, a bird 
with brilliant plumage on 
another, a flower of lively 
hue on a third, a gorgeous 
butterfly on a fourth, eto, 
(Fig. 9.) But all these, as 
well as any other pictorial 
embellishments, should be 
drawn and colored from 
nature or good copies, and 
not endowed with forms or hues by the caprice 
of the artist, who may depend that, however 
fine her imagination may be, she can never 
equal the variety, excellence, and harmony of 
nature. The sides should be bound with ribbon 
of a color that will accord with, but not subdue, 
the paintings ; they are to be tacked firmly to 
the silk that covers the bottom, which ought to 
be well strained over the wood. For better 
security, a wire, covered with silk or ribbon, 
and accurately bent into an octagon shape of 
the proper admeasurement, and fastened at the 





ends, may be carried round the inside upper 
edge of the box, and sewed to the bindings. 
Compartments may be made of pasteboard, 
covered with puffed silk, over wadding or wool, 
placed in the interior, and tacked to each other 
and to the binding. A better 
plan, however, is to make 
sides to the compartments of 
pasteboard (Fig. 10), covered 
with plain silk of a light gray 
color, to resemble the ground 


Fig. 10 





glass on the outer side, and 

on the inner with puffed silk like the rest of the 
lining. The compartments and sides should be 
pasted securely together, so as to be independ. 
ent of the glass box, into which they may be 
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placed without dificulty. The cover may be 
made of one entire piece of strong ground glass, 
well bound with ribbon, and embellished with a 
group of shells or birds, or a bouquet of flowers, 
with butterflies or brilliant Insects among their 
Should a raised top be preferred, it is 
to be made of an octagon shape, for the con- 


leaves, 


struction of which directions have been pre- 
viously given. A wire may be added to the 
bottom of the cover, sluilar to that at the upper 
edge of the box, and all the sides should be 
painted to correspond with those below, Any 
other shape may be adopted for, this kind, of 
box, but the octagon or hexagon is to be pre- 


ferred, 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK, 


No. 9.—Two-ninsep, Dovate-Rinsep Sprinar 
Cua Prarr. 


Move the opposite strands each half round simul- 
taneously, alternately to the right and to the left, 


taking them up in their numerical order, 


Tus plait is essentially the same as the two 
previous plaits, the only difference (neverthe 
leas an important one in the resulting work) 
being, that instead of all the strands being 
moved in one direction, every other pair is 
moved half round in the opposite direction, 
thus: land A go to the right, 2 and Bto the 
left, 3 and C to the right, 4 and D to the left, 6 
and K to the right, 1 and A to the left (not to 
the right this time), and so on, 

This at firat appears to be a very troublesome 
plait to work, but such is not the case if a little 
attention be given to it, The simplest and least 
confusing way of doing it is to turn the table 
at each move, and to aay to yourself while 
doing it, ''1 right, 2 left, 3 right, 4 left, 6 right, 
A loft, B right, C left, D right, I left, 1 right," 
etc,, and to remember to take the strand so 
numbered with the hand so mentioned, that ta, 
l with the right hand, 2 with the left, and #o 
on alternately, Hy attending to this, there ts 
no need to think about the direotion in which 
the etrand ia to be moved, because if 1 be taken 
in the right hand and A in the left, you would 
naturally make them change places by passing 
l over D, 2, K, and 4, and A over 4, B, 5, and 
C; in other words, you would move both strands 
round to the right, 

Thin is a favorite chain pattern, espectally 
made with 

Moat of the receipts given for Nou, 7 


when large strands and a «mall 


mould, 


and 8 will do equally well for this plait, 





| 
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No. 10,—Tuiw Rino Pua, 





Ao, 4, u. 5, 0. 6, to Cy 
Ba. 1, u. 2, 0. 3, to D; 
Coa D. 


Rearrange. 


Take A up in the left hand, and pass it over 
the pair of strands marked 4, under the pair 5, 
and over the pair 6, 

At the same time take B up in the right hand, 
and pass it over the pair 1, under the pair 2, 
and under the pair 3, 

A and B will then respectively have come to 
the points C and D; now pass A over B, or 
rather C over D, and lay them down, 

The strands must now be arranged by taking 
the upper strand of the pair 4 for A, and the 
upper strand of the pair 1 for IK, In like man- 
ner pass ip one from the pair 6 to complete the 
pair 4, and one from 6 to complete the pair 5, 
The strand at C then goes to make up the pair 
6; and when a corresponding alteration haa 
been made on the other side of the table, the 
rearrangement is finished, The plait may then 
be commenced again, 

Care must be taken to keep the strands 
always following each other, and on no account 
must they be allowed to get out of order, or to 
cross another except where it Is directed, 

Although the diagram only shows fourteen 
strands, the plait may be worked with any 
number, provided that two strands are laid out 
for A and Vi, and the rest are arranged in patra, 
of which there should be an equal number on 
each side, Bhould there be an uneven number, 
way seventeen strands, two of the additional 
strands must be put on one side and one on the 
other, the latter being considered in the light 
of an additional pair, under which A or B must 
The fact of 
strands on one side of the 


be moved before It reaches C or D, 


there being eight 
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table and nine on the other will not render the 
work unsightly. 

Where it is required to put a piece of hair- 
work around the outside of a gold ring, this 
plait will be found to be more fit for the pur- 
pose than any other, 

An important recommendation which this 
plait has should be mentioned, It uses up 
halr more economically than any other; that 
in to way, & pretty effect is produced by this 
plait with less hair than by any other plait, 

No mould is required, The strands should 
have unusually heavy bobbins put upon them, 
and the balance should be half the weight of 
the sum of the weights of the bobbins, and 
should hang by a piece of tape. 

In order to boil the work, it must be stretched 
out to its full length, pinned in that condition 
upon a piece of cork or soft wood, and thus 
boiled and dried. 


- -+1s0e- —-— 


HAIR-CRIMPER—HOW TO USE IT. 


On retiring, wet the hair, and separate the 
tresses into convenient sizes, say six on each 
side of the head; then take the orimper, and 
pass a tress through it close to the bend, which 
is placed close to the head, and bring the hair 
over the side and under, as shown in the en- 
graving, until the whole tress is laced; then 











fig. Lit) 


fasten the end of the hair with the clamp which 
aecompanies the crimper. In the morning, 
take off the clamps, and withdraw the crimpers, 
and comb the hair lightly together with a coarse 
comb, and put it up in any desired form, and 
it will retain a most natural and beautiful wavy 
appearance, The form of the orimpers is such 
that there is not the slightest inconvenience in 
sleeping inthem, The longest orimpers are in- 
tended for the front or longest tresses, 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD'S HANDKERCHIEF, 
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PATTERN FOR BILK OR MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, 
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Materials.—Green and ruby beads, No. 2; crochet cot- 


ton, No. 10. 

This is a companion D’Oyley to that of the 
currant branch, givenon page 203, March num- 
ber, and it is to be done in exactly the same 


manner, in single crochet throughout. Either 
design will, however, answer also for working in 
square crochet, without beads, the pattern in 
close, and the ground in open squares. 





SILK EMBROIDERY FOR CHILD’S SACQUE, 
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DINMCTIONS VOU PHEABAVING PROUITS, WTO, 


Peacten The following te the beet plan for preserving 
Peaches in one 

lake the peaches, either just ripe or fully ripe=ethia does 
hot matter) pare them, aud, If you desire to preserve them 
Whole, throw them inte old water aa they are pared, to 
prevent them from losing dolor, When everything te ready, 
place them inthe ean, adding merely ae much sugar to one h 
layer as le sufficient to render them palatable; set the ean 
1h & Veesel Containing hot water, and allow it to remain ia 
boiling water until the fruit becomes heated through | thie 
Will require, Ifa quart ean be used, from twenty minutes to 
half an hour, The temperature required ts about 160° F 
A very little experience will enable any one to know the 
proper temperature, It is not powsible to heat the contents 
of the ean in thie way above a temperature of 180°, unless 
the cover is fastened down, which ls not necessary ; but it 
js evident that it is desirable to subjeet them to as little 
heat as possible, When heated sufficiently, seal at once, 
by heating the cover, and pressing at once firmly into place, 
and allowing a weight sufficient to keep down the cover to 
remain upon it until the cement hardens, The proper tem- 
perature of the lid is easily and conveniently ascertained 
by putting a piece of rosin about the size of a small pea on 
the cover, when it is put upon the stove; as soon as the 
rosin melts, the cover is ready to be put in place. This 
precaution is necessary, as the solder with which the parte 
of the lid are joined together easily melts, 

It is not absolutely necessary to use sugar in this pro- 
cess, but, as it assists in the preservation of the fruits, they 
can be sealed at a lower temperature than if it is not used, 
As sugar is used to render the fruits palatable, there can 
be no objection to using it when preparing the fruit for 
family use, as it will, in any case, be necessary, and there 
is no reason why the sugar should not be used before the 
can is sealed, as afterwarda, 

If soft penches are preferred, they should be ent up as if 
intended to be eaten with cream, and need not be put into 
When ready, they should be put into the cans and 
It is not necessary 


water 
heated in the manner described above 
to heat them in the can, but a larger quantity may be more 
conveniently heated together, and put into the cans or jara 
While hot, and sealed, A fat stewpan, lined with porce 
lain, Will be found well adapted to this purpose, It must 
of couree not be placed direetly over the fire, bat in «& vessel 
of water, which ja set direetly on the fire, By this means 
soft peaches may readily and certainly be preserved for 
winter tee, in euch condition as acnreely to differ at all 
from the fresh peach, A most delicious dessert may thus 
he secured, much more readily, and at less expense, and 
much more palatable than the ordipary preserve, This 
method of preserving fresh peaches has heen fully tested 
during the summer, and may be relied upoa 

Another Way 
keep beautifully and retain much of their delicious flavor, 


A lady of Vhiladelphia, whose peaches 


takes half a pound of sagar to each pound of peaches, 
The suger is put into a preserving-kettle, with half a pint 
“of water to every pound of sugar, heated, and the surfaee 
skimmed, Into this syrup the peaches, after being pared, 
are placed, and boiled ten minutes, The peaches are then 


put into the cans whiie hot, and immediately sealed up, 
To Paesenve Apaicors, Peacnes, ayp Gaeew Gaons tn 

Baanpy.—The fruit must be gathered at its full size, but 

not too ripe; wipe the fruit, and prick it full of holes with 
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& fine needle; to two pounds of fruit put one pound of 
doublereined sagar and three pints of water) when I 
bulla, putin the fruit, and boll it gently Ul tender, keep 
ln the fruit dnder Water) dover It close in the same pan 
one Hight) Just give it a boll ap wemt day, and lay the 
fruit on & dich to drain from the eyrap; bell the eyrap 
early balf an howe) when almost dold, put the fruit in 
ides jars) to one cup of syrup add one of brandy till full 
Preserve these ae sirawherrios of our 
Hinek berry jelly or 


Wi Am HR ee 
rants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly 
jam ie an excellent medicine ln summer eomplainte oF 
dysentery, To make it, erueh a quart of fully ripe binek 
berries with a pound of the best joateugar; put it over & 
gentle fire, and cook it until thiek; then put to ita gill of 
the beat fourth-proof brandy; stiv itawhile over the fire, 
then put it in pote 

BLACK BRRRY BYRUP.—-Make a simple syrap of a pound 
of sugar to each pint of water; boil it uatil it la rich and 
thick ; then add to it as many pints of the expressed juice 
of ripe black berries as there are pounds of sngar; put balf 
& nutmeg grated to each quart of the syrup; let it boil Af 
teen or twenty minutes, then add to it half a gill of fourth- 
proof brandy for each quart of syrup; set it by to become 
cold; then bottle it for use, A tablespoonfal for a ebild or 
& wineglass for an adult is a dose, 


BLackneRnry Wine,—The following is said to be an ex- 
cellent receipt for the manufacture of superior wine from 
blackberries; Measure your berries and bruise them, to 
every gallon adding one quart of boiling water; let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally; 
then strain off the liquor into a cask, to every gallon add- 
ing two pounds of sugar; cork tight, and let stand till fol- 
lowing October, and you will have wine ready for use, 
without any further straining or boiling, that will make 
lips smack as they never smacked, under similar influence, 
before. 

BLACKBERRY AND Wine Corntat.—We avail ourselves 
of the kindness of a friend to publish the following excel- 
lent receipt for making cordial. It is recommended as a 
delightful beverage, and an infallible specific for diarrhea 
or ordinary disease of the bowels :— 


Receipt.—To half a bushel of blackberries, well mashed, 
add « quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of cinna- 
mon, two ounces of cloves; pulverize well, mix, and boil 
slowly until properly done; then strain of squeere the 
juice through homespun or flannel, and add to each pint 
of the jaiee one pound of loaf-eugar; boil again for some 
time, take it off, and, While cooling, add half @ gallon of 
beet Cognae brandy, 

Dose.—Vor an adult, half a gill to a gill; for a ehild, & 
teaspoonful of more, according to age 

Parsenven Gnares tn Bewcnes,.—Take ont the stones 
from the grapes with a pin, breaking them aa little ae pow 
sible; boil some clarified sugar nearly to candy height; 
then put in sufficient grapes to cover the bottom of the pre 
serving-pan, without laying them on each other, and boil 
for five minutes, merely to extract all the juice; lay them 
in an earthen pan, and pour the syrup over them; cover 
with paper, and the next day boil the syrup, skimming it 
well, for five minutes; put in the grapes, let them boil a 
minute or two; put them in pots, aud pour the syrup over 
them, after which tle down, 

Baawpiep Cueaains.— Weigh the finest morellas; having 
ent off half the etalk, prick them with a new needle, and 
drop them into a jar or a wide-mouthed bottle; pound 
three-quarters of their weight of sugar or white candy; 
strew over, fill up with brandy, and tie a bladder over, 

















RECHIPTS, 


Vor thie purpoes the grapes should 
Hemove every 


Haarny Gnaree- 
be in large, Close bunches, and quite ripe 
wrape that te the least shrivelied, of in any way defeotive | 
with & needle prick each grape in three places | have ready 
a ruMeleney of donblerefined loahengar powdered and 
eifted; put some of the eugar inte the bottom of the Jara, 
then put laa bunch of grapes, and cover all thiekly with 
ewan, then another bunch, then more sugar, and soon Ul 
the jar le nearly fall, halehing with «layer of sugar) then 
fiilup to the top with the beet white brandy | eover the 
jars as closely ae possible, and set them away | they must 
not go over the fire; the grapes should be of the beat 
quality, either white or purple 

Quinces Pansenven Wot. Pare and pat them into a 
saucepan, with the parings at the top; then All it with 
hard water; cover it elose; set it over a gentle fire tll 
they turn reddish; let them stand till cold; put them inte 
a clear, thiek syrup; boil them «a few minutes; set them 
on one side till quite eold; boil them again in the same 
manner; the next day boil them till they look elear; if the 
syrup is not thick enough, boil it more; when auld, put 
brandied paper over them, The quinces may be halved or 
quartered, 

Quince AND Aprpie Jeu.y.—Cut small and core an equal 
weight of tart apples and quinces; put the quinces in a pre- 
serving-kettle, with water to cover them, and boil till soft; 
add the apples, still keeping water to cover them, and boil 
till the whole is nearly a pulp; put the whole into a jelly- 
bag, and strain without pressing. 


Appi Jeu.y.—Apples make an excellent jelly. The 
process is as follows; They are pared, quartered, and the 
core completely removed, and putinto a pot withoud water, 
closely covered, and put into an oven or over a fire. When 
pretty well stewed, the juice is to be squeezed oat through 
a cloth, to which a little white of an egg is added, and then 
the sugar; skim it previous to boiling, then reduce it toa 
proper consistency, and an excellent jelly will be the pro- 
duct. 


Aprte MARMALADS.—To make apple marmalade, boil 
some apples with the peel off them until they are perfectly 
soft, which may be known by pressing them between the 
thumb and fingers; then remove them from the fire, and 
throw them into cold water; pare them; place them on a 
sieve, and press the pulp from the cores; the pulp, which 
has passed through a sieve, place in a stewpan, and set the 
pan on the fire long enough to remove the moisture, so that 
the pulp may beeome rather thick; take an equal quan 
tity, in weight, of lamp-sugar as of pulp; clarify the engar, 
and boil it toa good syrup; add the pulp to it, and stir 
them well together with a good epatula of Wooden spoon |; 
place them on a fire; and as soon ae they bein to boil, te 
move them, The process is completed, When the marma- 
jade haa become a little eool, pat it inte pots, bat do not 
evver the pots until it is quite cool, 


Tomato Parsenves,Take the round yellow variety as 
coon aa ripe, eeald and peel; then to seven pounds of to- 
matoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let them 
stand over night; take the tomatoes out of the sagar, and 
boil the syrup, removing the soum); put ia the tomatoes, 
and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes ; remove the fruit 
again, and boil until the syrup thickens, On cooling, put 
the fruit inte jars, and pour the syrup over it, and add a 
few slices of lemon to each jar, and you will have some 
thing to please the taste of the most fastidious, 

To Piceie Tomators.—Always use those which are tho- 
roughly ripe, The smal! round ones are decidedly the best, 
Do not prick them, as most receipt-booke direct. Let them 
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lie in etrony brine three of four daya, then pul them down 
in layers in your Jara, mixing with them emall onions and 
pieces of horeeradiah; then pour on the vinegar (eold), 
Which should be fret epleed ae for peppers) let there bea 
epleebag to throw late every pot, Cover them enarefully, 
and eet them by in the cellar for a fall month before welng 


Tomato CarauP. Take ripe tomatoes, and eeald them 
Juet euMelent to allow you to take off the ehin| then let 
them stand for a day, eovered with aalt|) strain them the 
roughly to remove the seeds) then to every two quarts, 
three ounces of cloves, two of binek pepper, two nulmegs, 
and a very little Cayenne pepper, with @ ithe walt) bell 
the liquor for half an hour, and then let it eool and settle; 
add a pint of the best cider vinegar, after whieh bottle it, 
corking aud sealing it tightly, Keep it always in @ eool 
plave, 

Another way.-Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boli 
them until they are soft; squeese them through a fine wire 
sieve, and add halfa gation of vinegar, one pint and a half 
of salt, two ounees of cloves, quarter of a pound of all- 
apiece, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, three teaspoonfals of 
black pepper, five heads of garlic skinned and separated ; 
mix together, and boil about three hours, or until reduced 
to about one-half; then bottle, without straining, 

Tomato Pias.—Pour boiling water over the tomatoes in 
order to remove the skins; then weigh them and place them 
in a stone jar, with as much sugar as you have tomatoes, 
and let them stand two days; then pour off the syrup, and 
boll and skim it until no scum rises, Then pouritover the 
tomatoes, and let them stand two days, as before, then 
boil and skim again, After the third time, they are fit to 
dry, if the weather is good; if not, let them stand in the 
syrup until drying weather, Then place on large earthen 
plates or dishes, and put them in the sun to dry, which 
will take about a week, after which pack them down in 
small wooden boxes, with flae white sugar between every 
layer. Tomatoes prepared in this manner will keep for 
years. 

Parsenven Crrron-Metons.—Take some fine citron-mel- 
ons; pare, core, and ent them Into slices, Then weigh 
them; and, to every six pounds of melon, allow six pounds 
of the best double-refined loaf-eugar; and the juice and 
yellow-rind (pared off very thin) of four large, fresh lemons ; 
also, half a pound of race-ginger. 

Put the elices of melon into a preserving-kettle, and boil 
them half an hour, or more, till they look quite clear, and 
are eo tender that a broom-twig will pierce through them, 
Then drain them; lay them in a broad pan of cold water; 
cover them; and let them stand all night, In the morn 
ing, tie the race ginger ina thin meislin cloth, and boil it 
in three pints of clear epring of pump water, tll the water 
ishighty favored, Then take out the bag of ginger, Having 
broken up the engar, pul it ioto a clean preserving-kettle, 
and pour the ginger-water over it, When the engar is all 
melted, set it over the fire; pat in the yellow peel of the 
lemons; and boil and skim it Hl BO more seum Piss, 
Then remove the lemon-peel ; put in the sliced eitrons, and 
the juice of the lemons; and boil them in the eyrap till all 
the slices are quite transparent, and #0 soft that a straw 
will go through them; but do net iow them to break 
When quite done, pat the slicer (while still warm) into 
wide-mouthed glass or white-ware jars, and gently pour 
on the syrup, Lay tnside of each jar, upon the top of the 
syrup, & double white tissue-paper, out exactly to ft the 
surface, Tat on the lids of the jars, and paste thick paper 
over them. This will be found a delicious sweetmeat, 
equal to any imported from the West Indies, and far lene 


expensive, 








GODEY'S LADY'S 


FRUIT PIKA, PUFFS, PUDDINGS, ETC 


Onanae TANTLETS, Sqneere, pulp, and boil tender two 


Reville oranges; Weigh twice their weight of sugar; beat 
both together to «a paste; then add the juice and pulp of 
the fruit, aud the sive of a walnut of fresh butter, and beat 
all together Choose a very shallow dieh or email patty. 
pan, line it with @ light pull erust, and lay the paste of 
orange init, You may tee it 
Lennon TANTLeTe, Tare, rather thiek, the rinde of four 
lemons, Whieh boll tender ln two waters, and beat fne; 
aid to it four ounces of bianched almoude eut thin, four 
ounces of lump sugar, the jules of the lemons, and a@ little 
erated peel) slammer to a eyrup) when cold, turn it intoa 
shallow tin tartdieh lined with a rieh thin pull paste, and 
lay bare of paste over; as s00n fe the paete ie baked, take 
bt oul 

Or; Take the juice of two lemons and the rinds grated; 
Clean the grater with bread, only using sufficient erumbe 
to take off all the lemon-peel; beat all together with two 
eves, & ball pound of loaf sugar, and a quarter pound of 
butter, This la sufficient to make twelve tartiets, and will 
be found very excellent 


Geaman Pouves.-Pat a half pound of butter into a half 
pint of milk, place the pan upon the fire, and when it boils 
add a eupfal of four; beat all well together, and, when 
cold, mix in «lx eggs, leaving out the whites of two; beat 
up some sugar and grated lemon-peel with the eggs, and 
bake the puffs in a moderately-heated oven 

Avetatan Purrs.—Two ounces of pounded almonda, the 
same of clarified batter and sifted sugar, two tablesponfuls 
of flour, the yolks of two egyua, & half plat of cream, and 
a little orange flower water; beat all together, butter the 
pene, fll them only half fall, and bake for balf an hour ta 
a siow oven 

Farson Porrs.—Take a pint of new milk, boll half, and 
mix the other balf very smoothly with four heaped epoon 
‘ula of fue four; then add it to the boiling milk, and boil 
it until it ie aw etiff pate When cold, take the yolke of 
five eaua, the whites of two, & tableepoouful of sifted ate 
gar, aid beat the whole late « light batter ln a martle 
mortar, then drop it from & spoon tate bolling lard, fry of 
A light brown, abd serve It ip With sifted suyar over each 
A email pleee of any candied fruit may be dropped tate 
each apoontul of batter 


lorva Pom Pacit Pine awn Tants.<The common moda 
le to take the white of an egg, Whieked to a froth, mined 
thickly with pounded sugar, and laid on with a quill fea 
ther, For larger tart it ehould, however, be laid on more 


thickly, and eomfte or lemon-peel may be etuck into it 


Hiseurt Popping, flies four common biseuite thia, bell 
them in 8 yille of new milk, with @ plese of lemon-peel 
chopped as fine as possible, lreak it to a mash) to whieh 
put three ounces of warmed butter, two ounces of sugar, 
and four eggs well beaten; add a large spoonful of brandy, 
Hake of boil 
Another 


boiling eream; when cold, add a« teaspoonful of cinnamon 


On three grated stale bisenite pour a pint of 


in finest powder, the yolks of four and whites of two egyus, 
& spoonful of oraunge- Gower water or ratafa, two ounces of 
loaf sugar, and half a spoonfal of dour, or almond flour, 
rubbed smooth 

Cnhoco.are Poppiva.—Boll a pint of new milk; dissolve 
in it one ounce of chocolate; sweeten it with loaf engar; 
add the yolks of eight and the whites of four egus well 
beaten; strain and pour it intoa plain mould battered and 


papered ; steam it for half an hour; let it settle for ten 


BOOK 








AND MAGAZINE, 


ee 


minutes, and serve with the following seanece; Boll half a 
stick of Vanilla in a plat of milk Ul it la reduced one half; 
strain it, sweeten with loaf sugar, and thicken with arrow- 
root, 


_—-- 


THE TEETH: HOW*TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY, 


Anrivictal Teert,—A new plan has lately heen patented 
by a Mr. Kiwin Traman, of London, who has isened a 
eiall pamphiet to the profession, laviting thelr attention 
to the merite of gutta percha tle proposes doing away 
with the old plan altogether, and gives a minute detail of 
A system which cortainly seeme worthy of public support 
There le no one article approaching the several properties 
of gutta pereha for purity, epecifie gravity, solidity, color, 
durability, and fae texture 

Vor the Information of the publis, the concluding portion 
of the pamphlet referred to ls given, as showing, in a few 
words, the comparative difference between the two systema, 
Ile says, in conclusion, 1 have to compare the old system 
with the new; First, in the new we reetify all uncertainty 
that existed in the old, as to fit; next, we remove the pres 
sure of hard substances, and equalize the pressure on the 
parte beneath; then we are able, from the exact ft ob- 
tained, to dispense with any fastening whatever around 
the remaining teeth—even in whole sets the spiral springs 
are not required, I have many whole sets now in use that 
are more solid without them on the new principle, than 
they ever have been with them on the old, 

‘* The trrewularitios of the remaining teeth, that stood so 
much in oar way in the old, are of great use to us in the 
new system, as they tend to support and steady the arti- 
ficial structure that we have been enabled to mould direct. 
ly to them, without having recourse to those duplicate im- 
pressions so incompatible with certainty, In fet, we take 
Nature's own plan in rectifying defects; the surrounding 
parte mould the new structure to suit themaelves; whilet 
in the old system, any alteration or allowance that took 
place after the artificial teeth were in the mouth was effect- 
ed by the teeth upon the mouth, Inetead of the mouth upon 
the new teeth; and I need not say which le the better 

Por durability, Lam eure the new will compete with 
the old; and all those perplexing little accidents eo com 
mot in the beet work now Will be prevented, from the ox: 
tra etreagth of (he new, and the support given to the teeth 
by the extra sockets, Dat l need aay to tore, as what I 
have shown will be apparent to all Who Wear artificial 
teeth, aud even those whe do fot 

"Of one thing Lam confident, that none of my profes 
sional brethren will gaineay one Word that | have uttered 
here; and that they will adopt thie method in all these 
cases adapted to ite aee, which are lnnumerable” 

The great object attained by a eupply of artificial teeth 
is to keep good the position of those teeth that remain, to 
keep the natural expression of the countenance, to aesict 
articulation, and lastly, to effeet, by the aid of mastication, 
the important end of digestion, Whenever there is a loss 
of the double teeth, the front ones separate, some leaning 
one way and some another; by filling up the spaces these 
defects are remedied 

Dewvivnions.—Powdered dentifrices are, more or less, 
combinations of prepared or precipitated ehalk, with other 
ingredients of a vewetable or mineral character, The chalk, 
being a powerfal antacid, is employed upon that account, 
as best capable of removing or neutralizing the peculiar 
acid property of the tartar which accumulates round the 
teeth and gums, as proved by the effervescence which takes 
place upon bringing the two in contact, being its ehemical 


action, The intention of using vegetable matter, as myrrh, 














RECEIPTS. 





eatechn, rhatany, kino, bark, ete, ete, ete, ls becanse they 
act aa astringents and antiseptios, expecially in relaxed or 
sore gama, When there la a great tendency of the teeth 
to become looeened, the use of the following tooth-powder 
le very good — 

Vegetable Prepared chalk, 4 ounces; 
powdered rhatany, 4drachmea; powdered bark, 4drachme; 
powdered euttlefieh, l ounce; mix well together, and keep 


‘noth poder 


in a wideemouthed Wottia 

The following ie an excellent tooth-powder for whitening 
and preserving the teeth 

Prepared charcoal, | ounces; powdered myrrh, 2dr'ma; 
eomphorated chalk, Ode'ma, min well together 


MIACRELLANEOUSR, 


To Dewraoy Waura.-Dissolve as much common waah- 
ing soda aa the water will take up, waeh the warts with 
this for a minute or two, and let them dry without wiping 
Keep the water ina bottle and repeat the washing often, 
and it will take away the largest warts 

To Cement’ Baowen Cuinda,-Teat lime into the moat im- 
palpable powder, wift It through fine muslin; then te some 
into a thin musliny put on the edges of the broken china 
some white of egg, then dust some lime quickly on the 
mame, and unite them exactly 

Or: Dissolve 1 ounce of Isinglass in 2 wineglasefula of 
epirite of wine, It will form a transparent glue, which 
will unite glass #o that the fracture will be almost imper- 
ceptible, The greatest care must be taken that the apirite 
of wine shall not boll over tanto the fire, 

To TAKE ovT MiLpew.—Mix soft soap with starch pow- 
dered, half as much salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it 
on the part on both sides with a brush, Let it lie on the 
urnes day and night Ull the stain comes out, 

To TAKE Guragn ovt oF StiKs on Sturre.—Take a lamp 
of magnesia, and rub it, wet, over the epot; let it dry; 
then brash the powder off, and the apot will disappear 

Or? Take & visiting of other card; separate it, and rab 
the spot with the soft Internal part, and it will disappear 
without taking the gles off the ailk 

To MAKA OLD SILK Look Aa Whitt As New, —Tapiek the 
dress, put lt tute a tab, and cover it with old water; let 
it remain an howe) dip it ap and down, but do hot wring 
it; hang it up to drain, Tron it very damp, and it will 
look beautiful 

Or: Having aupieked the dress, grate 9 large potatoes 
into & quart of Water; let it stand to settles strain 1 with 
out disturbing the sediment, and sponge the silk with it 
Iron it on the Wrong wide 

To Dye Wire Gloves A BeAPTiFeL Prarie. Moll 4 
onnees of logwood and 2 onnees of roche-nlum in 4 pinta 
of eoft water till half wasted Let it stand to be cold after 
Let the gloves be nicely mended; then do them 
Twice is suf. 

When dry, 
Beat up the 


tiraining 
over with @ brush, and when dry repeat it 
ficient, unless the eolor is to be very dark 
rub off the loose dye with & coarse eloth 
white of an egg, and with a sponge rub it over the leather 
The dye will stain the hands, but wetting them with vine 
gar before they are washed will take it off 


To Curanw Loowina-GLasens,-Remove the fly-stains and 
other soll witha damp rag; then polish with woollen cloth 
aid powder-blae, taking care to handle them gently, 

To Deernoy Bros tw a Few Horrs,—Take a quarter of a 
pound of oll of turpentine, and with a brash rub the beds, 
walls, or any places infested with them; if they are in 


great numbers, brush the places over several times, which 
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will not only destroy the bags, but aleo their ogee, Al 
though the smell of turpentine is strong, yot it is net un 
healthy, aud goes off in a short time 

To Paraenve GiLpinea AND CLBAN IT.<It le not possible 
to prevent Mea from etaining the gilding without covering 
it; before which blow off the light dust, and pase a feather 
or clean brash over it, but never touch it with water) then 
with etrips of paper, or rather gauze, cover the frames of 
your glasses, and do not remove Hil the Mes are gon 

Linen takes off the gilding, and deadens ite brightness | 
it should therefore never be weed for wiping it 


humMen DINK, = 
an ounce of loaf engar, and half an onnee of cream of tat 


Pour a quart of boiling water over half 


tar, with the outer rind of & lemon, either fresh or dried 


When cold, strain for ase 


CONTRIBUTED RECKRIPTA 


Tieconomint Cane 
rub them to a cream; then beat five euwe very light, 
them gradually into the mixture, together with four cups 
of four and & cup of sweet milk; dissolve separately in a 


One cup of butter, three of sugar; 


little warm water one teaspoonful of cream of tartar and a 
half teaspoonful of soda; add a grated nutmeg and a wine 


Bake in & moderate oven about 


glaseful of rose water 
fifteen minutes 

(Too much nutmeg, we think,—Eps,] 

Coan Parrrena.——Orate eweet corn, season with salt, and 
fry in hot lard, without adding elther flour, eggs, or milk 
CHanteeton Poppixd.—Pour eupe of four, three of 
sugar, one of butter, one of milk or cream, one teaspoon 
ful of soda, two of cream of tartar, six exge, Deat all 
well, and bake in rather a quick oven, and eat with a rich 
aauce 

Raveane Dewptinas.—Cut the rhubarb fine, and make 
Rat it 


You may peel the rhu 


it into dumplings, ae you would any other fruit 
with any sauce you may prefer 
barb or not; if you have plenty of time, it le better peeled 

Suet Poopine,—Take one teacupful of molasses, one of 
aweet milk, one teaspoonful of soda and one of eait, one 
teacup of hnely-chopped evet or half a coup of butter, half 
a cup of currants of raleine, of both| ete together, with 
three eupa of four, of sufficient to form a etl batter, 
Put in & grewsed tin basin, and cook two oF 
Kat it with eream 


epice 
to the taate 
three howe 

Herren Ming Conpe.—<Take three pints of buttermilk, 
and put itin @ broad basin) take & pint and & halfol new 
milk, and boil it with half a nutmeg UNL It Pellehes| pour 
it hot over the battermilk, and let it stand two of three 
hours, till the whey te cleared from the curds; putitona 
thin cloth, and let it hang til the whey ie all drained from 


it. Serve it up with cream, sugar, and grated nutes 

Rvenron TAPRY.--Mix one pound of engar, & quarter of 
a pound of treacle, half a pound of butter, with the rind of 
half alemon, Holl all over a slow fire an hour, and pour 
it upon tins well buttered 

Rees, Line Pounp-Cane.--Six eggs, six tablespoonfuls 
of white engar, two large tablespoonfuls of butter, one tea 
spoonful of soda, one pint of sifted flour, and a small quan: 
tity of tartaric acid; a little cream or milk may be added 
Bake in a deep pan 

One-Boaa Tea-Caxe.—One egg, four tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar, one tablespoonfal of butter, a gill of milk, 
one teaspoonful of yeast-powder, and enough flour to make 
it the consistency of pound-cake ; season to taste, Bake in 


patties, 








Ebvitors’ Gable, 


_ 


THE WOMAN OF LETTERS, 


"To dugvia let the vain inelina, 


To touch the heart and rales the thought be thine.” 


Wa think Pope has, in the laet line of our motto, very 
perfectly deserihed the alm of a eensible and good woman, 
who devotes herself to literature, Such & woman does 
not seek to be famous, but to be aeeful 

It la aleo worthy of note that those women who seem, 
judging from the character of thelr productions, to write 
from lower motives, ueually elak tate oblivion, and, even 
during their brief day of notoriety, seldom put forth a book 
that merite the highest praise of ite kind, thas proving that 
where the moral power does not uplift woman's genius, 
she cannot attain her best and moat endurable elevation of 
Iiterary character 

On the other hand, we may elite the names of Mra, More, 
Mrs, Mareet, and Mrs, Bomerville, who have produced 
works that, in ethies and aclience, are, respectively, mane 
vale quite as much sought after by the student of to-day 
ae they were at their firet appearance, Other eminent 
examples of usefulness in literature might be given both 
in Great Britain and our Great Republic, but we shall de 
vote our Table-Talk for this month to the excellent author- 
ess of the Parent's Aswistant,"' a book that really justifies 
its title 

Maria Edgeworth was born in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Her father was an Irish gentleman, of some literary 
abilities and scientifie propensities, but his name is brought 
down to posterity mainly by the genius of his daughter 
Miss Edgeworth did not appear before the public as an 
authoress till her mind was fully matured, The prejudices 
of that day against a young lady of family dabbling with 
the press were very severe, Miss Edgeworth seems never 
to have given much heed to these scruples; but her father 
was more sensitive, and be restrained the publication of 
her writings until he saw how admirably her genius was 
fitted to do good to the world, as well as to bring credit to 
her own family. 

Her mother died when she was a very young girl, Her 
father was married three times after his first wife's death, 
and a succession of young brothers and sisters seem to have 
fallen under Mies Edgeworth's care from her early youth 
even to her extreme old age, It is but just praise to say 
of her that she proved her own heart to be of the truest 
and noblest womanly type, by the moral, religious, and 
intellectual training which she bestowed on all these young 
people. Neither can there be any doubt of the advantages 
she derived from this large experience, far greater than 
falle to the lot of moat mothers; it contributed to het won 
derfal insight into the minds of children, and to the exqul- 
rite beauty and truthfulness of her delineations of ehild- 
hood 

Mine Edgeworth wae no theorlet, She describes what she 
had seen and known, Her lessons are not abetract propo 
ritions, which require deep etudy to anderetand, nor does 
the deal in metaphysical rhapeodios, that only the trans 
rondentaliate can comprehend Her genius wae decidedly 
practical, Telit not the highest praise to be able to eay of 
men or women that thelt words, works, writings were and 
are productive of real and eubetuntial benefit to humanity? 
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Ia not the highest genius always and eminently practical, 
that is, useful? Newton, Franklin, Fulton, Morsm<are 
they not crowned with imperishable glory because they 
discovered new modes of using thought aud new agents ty 
benefit and Improve mankind? 

May we not truly aay that Mies Bdgeworth belongs to this 
élane of public benefvetora? Her genius wae directed to 
one of the moet Important departments of human progress, 
that of rightly training ehildhood | and she distovered, or, 
more properly speaking, combined and iinetrated the trae 
method of Inatruction, that of loteresting the young mind 
through the affections 

It would be impossible to calculate the numbers ehe hae 
benefited 
much for the formation of character in the young ae Mise 
Kdgeworth, She has done this not merely by her own writ 
ings, but because the snecess of her books stimulated the 
éfforta of other intelligent authors to prepare works for 
children, and thus juvenile literature, both in Rngland and 
America, has now become one of the great features of the 


Vorhapa no person of either sex has done so 


age, 

The enbject is worth consideration in these days of ex- 
citement and popular ambition, A very quiet, gentile lady, 
living in a eounty part of Ireland, has, by the mighty 
power of the pen, for at least fifty years out of her life of 
over fonrscore, corrected the faults, improved the tempers, 
strengthened good resolves, and cheered the hearts of thou- 
sands, ay, hundreds of thousands, dwelling beyond the 
wide Atlantic! And who can tell how far the Christian 
morala—truth, love, obedience, and self-control—learned, 
in their application to daily life, from her fascinating 
stories, may have acted and reacted upon the lives and 
characters of those who, when she, began to write, had 
few literary or educational aids? ‘ Rosamond” and **The 
Parent's Assistant'’—how many @ home in our land did 
they gladden! The impression made by “ Forgive and 
Forget” has, as we know, done essential good, and the 
lessons of temper in ‘‘ Emily de Coulanges” made a deep 
and abiding impression on young minds, 

It has been objected by some critics that these stories 
have not a sufficiently religious tone. In speaking to Mra 
8. C, Hall on this point, Miss Edgeworth said: “I wrote 
for every sect, and did not think it right to introduce the 
awful idea of God's superintendence upon trifling oceasions. 
I hold religion in a more exalted view than as a subject of 
perpetual outward exhibition,” , 

We think that the greater portion of truly pions people 
who have read Mise Edgeworth's books for the young wil! 
feel that she was careful to draw her morals from the 
Bible, That she considered Christianity as the foandation 
for every good system of education is shown by the many 
paesages where she illustrates the consoling power of true 
religion and ite necessity as a guide for life 

While placing Mies Kdgeworth's morals in the frat place, 
we would not underrate the agreeable, if not Mecinating, 
atyle of her hooks, Her wit is quick, bright, and always 
polished There |e no Conreeness, no Volnptioneness in 
her novela; at the eame time, there te that andefinablea 
charm of wit and wisdom, that keen yet kindly knowledge 
of character which makes the beings of her fancy live and 
move before we, Mir Walter Beott has borne evidence to 
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EDITORS 


this vitality of her genius, In his preface to Waverley, he 
declares that the Irish Tales of Mies Edgeworth were the 
origin of his Scotch Novele—that he began them in hopes 
of imitating her Irish characters by his Beotch ones, A 
gealus like that of Seott could afford to acknowledge iml- 
tation; an inferior writer would have been afraid or 
aehamed to confess it, Beott wae a man of strong mind, 
yet he eald he could never read “Simple Susan'’ without 
teare 

Our alm jo drawing the thoughts of our readers to the 
triumphe of Mise Kdgeworth's genius le to give the most 
fitting reply we ean to the seores—we might may hundreds 
without exagyveration—-of letters we have received from 
young ladies and ladies not young, who wieh to publish 
We would 
kindly sugwest to each and every literary aspirant to ox. 
amine her own fitness by the standard Misa Kdgeworth 


thelr writings or to write for publication, 


always teed, Bhe never wrote on @ tople until she had 
studied it carefully; she took time to correct and perfect 
her own Comporitions; and she kept in view some practical 
good to be promoted by her writings, Then she andar. 
tlood children; ehe loved them, trained them, and thus 
elevated her genius by enltivating the sweet, womanly 


affections of home and the Christian principles of duty, 

(The following pretty picture, from a new correspondent, 
Who seeme to feel the holy inspiration of motherhood, is 
such an excellent illustration of feminine genius happily 
directed, that we give It as & pendant to our Table-Talk,-— 
Kips, Lavy's boon,) 


A DEAR LITTLE BABY, 
BY LUCY HARDY ODRRCURK, 


Tuene is nothing in this beantiful world so lovely as a 
dear little baby 
own sweet darling to her bosom 


So says a fond mother, as she clasps her 
Bo says a father, as he 
enters from his daily toll, and a beloved infant creeps forth 
to meet him, So say they who have consigned to the 


their only 


‘breathless darkness of the narrow grave’ 
ehild 

How interesting to watch the growing intelligence of the 
darling little one! He first catches a emile from off the 
mother's conntenance, and presently you are surprised to 
learo that the dear little nestling can laugh out loud, Ob- 
serve the first lisping words; the lips move, sounds are 


audible, and then comes ‘mam, mam, ma." This is soon 
followed by “ papa,” his own name, and “baby,” as he is 
frequently called, How charming the first song, as he 
Joins in the chorus with mamma and sings himself to 
sleep | 

Baby slumber! Beanty’s bud of innocence! Is there 
anything half #0 lovely as a darling, sleeping baby? Catch 
On either side of 


that cherub face, lie upturned the little hands—angel's 


the dew from off his molatened breath 


wings! At the slightest noise the babe awakes, The 
rested eyes, so bright, are full of meaning. Gaze into 
their very depths, and there drink thy fill of a human soul 
Whose fountain is purity. The little one now manages, by 
that persuasive eloquence pletured in every feature of his 
countenance, to acquaint mamma that he wishes to arise 
With the head once resting upon that fond bosom, he 
emilles, and coos, and laughe with voice eo melodious, so 
softly uttered, eo perfect, that, could woman speak in tones 
ao ewWeet, her Voice might rule a world 

Btoudily the child progresses, It le only a few montha 
einde fret Mhose eyes were permitted to receive the sun's 
bright rays, He may now be seen rolling upon the earpet, 
straggling With his feeble limbs to creep and climb ap by 
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chairs, which he soon accomplishes, and before long be 
comes expert in various mischievous performances, such 
as fastening kitty in the cupboard, thrustiog mamma's 
acissors into the stove, and making general havoc among 
papa'’s journals, and ench like exercises ad infinitum 
Who saw the baby take the firet step? 
Papa must be informed how he made the fret effort, foil 


It ja a wight 


down, and wae fearful of trying again; bot by and by he 
leans againet a chair, and walka from that to brother, whe 
stands beckoning. Now thoroughly upon his feet, eee him 
caper across the room, behaving #o cunningly that he at 
ones becomes an object of admiration to all present, Our 
little naeter Can now race and romp from room to room 
Hut this diminutive territory does not entirely entiafy hie 
restions nature, He le anxious to leap over the bounds, le 
soon Clambering down the etepa, when away he Mes out 
tpon the lawn Now he mounte the garden fence, and be 
fore we are aware our baby in frocks ie lost ln & pair of 
troweere 

What woman would not be the mother of eneh a little 
pet, and feel glowing within her breast that deep and holy 
love known only to mothere’ ‘These are my jewels,’* 
sald & noted mother, Precious Jewels they are! 
Tae Iverinor ov Parra tn Gop.This philosophy of in 
tuitive faith le so perfectly in harmony with the mind and 
soul of woman that We must give ita place in our Hook 
"The Limits of Religious Thought" is a work of rare ex 
cellence, and will aid the reason of man; bul women have 
a clearer method of reaching trutheethey trust the Word 
as the writer eays: ‘All ia dreary till we believe what 
our hearte tell us, that we are subjects of God's govern 
ance; nothing lsdreary, all inspires hope and trust, direct!) 
we understand that we are under His hand, and that what 
ever comes to us is from Him, is & method of diseipline 
and guidance, 

‘*What is it to us whether the knowledge He gives us 
be more or lesa, if it be He who gives it? What is it to us 
whether it be exact or vague, if He bids us trust it? What 
have we to care whether we are or are not given to divide 
substance from shadow, if He is training us heayenward 
by means of either? 

‘Why should we vex ourselves to find whether our de- 
ductions are philosophical or no, provided they are reli- 
gious? If our senses supply the media by which we are 
put on trial, by which we are brought together, and hold 
intercourse with each other, and are disciplined, and are 
taught, and evabled to benefit others, it is enough. We 
have an instinct within us impelling us, we have external 
necessity forcing us, to trust our senses, and we may leave 
the question of their substantial trath for another world, 


‘till the day break and the shadows flee away 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES AND THANKS- 
GIVING DAY, 


Tae How, Wititam B, Reen, lately returned from China, 
has pronounced an eloquent evlogium upon Americun 
Missionaries Wea feel eure our readers and all the friends« 
of Christian civilization will be deeply interested in hia 
good report American patriota, too, will feel a juet pride 
as Well se Warmer hopes of our nation’s Influence, and the 
teal of philanthropy will be quickened hy theee prospects 
of doing much good The success of Mies Dale le an ex 
ample that we hope will ensure many Willing and succes 
ful followers among our young eountrywomen, This is 
the testimony of Mr, Need 

No one oan past even aa short & time rel have done 


in the dark, cold shadow of Pagan civilisation, such as ia 
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found ta China, oF among What we may hope to be the 


fulve of Hind oF Mohammedan euperetitivg, Withowt new 


gratitude that hie lot le geet ln a Cheletian land, and with 
out the @onvietion that there ean be fe true, effeetive en 
lightenment without Chrietianity) and to epeak more praee 
fieally still, Ho one ean cee Whall have, Without Peengniaing 
the duty of acknowledging the enormous debt of gratitude 
to thowe devoted hen and Women Who, a6 ileelonariog, are 
suugaling for the conversion and education of the heathen, 
and our obligation to sustain them, I weut to the Bast 
with no enthuslem a6 to missionary enterprise; | come 
back with a fixed conviction that in ite trae and harmonis 
ing power, and in ite inerensing Influence on commercial 
adventure, it le, under Providence, the great agent of civil 
aud I feel it my duty to add that everywhere ta 
in Natal, on the eontlh 


vation | 
Avia nnd Africa, amonw the Caffras 
nent of India, among the forests of Ceylon, and over the 
vaet expanse of China, the testimony to the geal and sue 
coon of our countrymen ae tilestonarion of truth ta ent 
nest and concurrent I heard it everywhere and from 
ureeted me when, after the 


high authority, Their praises 


droartness of a long voyage, | put my foot ashore at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and when, nearly two yeara after 
wards, | bade farewell to astern lands, my leat delightful 
duty wae to vieit and for myrell noe the largest miasionary 
echoolin Kuypt, kept and admirably administered by an 
Americnn—« Philadelphia woman (Miss Dale)at Alex- 
andria.”’ 

Would it not be well to have the Day af our Amertean 
Thankagtoing eo arranged that all our miselonarios, lo 
every part of the world, should be able to celebrate it as an 
American Pustival? The concert of prayer \e now ob 
served jn many churches all the world over The Concert 
of Thankegiving would be tore lnpresaive, because more 
universal, Buch « festival, acknowledging the God of the 
ible as the Bupreme Huler of the destinies of out Great 
Hepublie, 


joleing and thankfulness for our lndividual and national 


hid setting apart the day ae one of happy te 
blessings, Would be an linpremelve spectacle to the pe ipleof 
every laud aud language Let the laet THhunenay in No 
Vemnen be agreed upon ae the Dav of American Thanks 
viving ja all the Mtates of our Union, and the world would 
have & new epoch of hope, & new pledge of pons, and a 
new and brighter ray from the toreh of Liberty than our 
lndependence ean furniel them, beeause our Union Thanks 


wiving would siguily the moral waily of the American 
people 


Aw Apvewroenove LApY.--Mre, Louiea Kay Kerr has 


gained much celebrity by her late travels, Ble has, as we 
learn, Vielled China, the Mast Indian Archipelago, Ruy pt, 
and other countries, and tle now ceoupled with archmo 
lowlien! studies and investigations relative to the former 
! tory of the various Biavie races Rhe ie a member of 
the Asiatic Soeletios of London and Paris; the Arehmologieal 

leties of Great Britain, Palestine, aud Athens; of the 

clété Géographique of Paris; and of several other learned 
Bocletios, It is understood that Mra, Kerr tutends again to 
visit Servia, with the view of publishing at a future period 
a large work on the subject of that country 

Mrs. Kerr is a native of Seotland, and seems inelined to 
rival her countryman, the famous Bruce, She is at present 
residing at Vienna, 

Epucation ror Woman.—Among the many Schools now 
open for young ladies, the “ Mary Sharp College,"’ Win- 
chester, Tennessee, deserves a word of commendation 
The plan seems to be excellent, and the course of instruc 


tion liberal and thorough, The Trustees say ;— 








''* Bdneate the mothers, and you educate the poaple nal) 
the motte af those who planned and pul late operation the 
Mary Bharp College Aud it je determined that all whe 
graduate here will be educated, in the fullest sense af the 
tevm | having all the fueulitios ofthe mind truly, thoroughly, 
eavefully, and eystemationiiy eultivated, and aesiduouely 
trained to the habite of elowe investigation and putiont 
thought," 

We hope they will see to it that physical education ia 
not neglected, Amusements, out-door exercises should be 
provided for young girle ae regularly ae mental inetins 
tion, We wish to soe thie subject dwelt upow ta the el 
culara of Colleges for Young Ladies, The Paeulty com 
prises the President, 4 0, Graven, A. M,, aesieted by five 
professors, two of whom are ladies, two principale and 
Jour teachers, The number of scholars was tivo hundred 
and ff/ly ea, 

Miss 8. J. Have’s Boanniwa awn Day Bonoon von Youna 
Lavina, 022 Spruce Atreet, Philadelphia, Will reopen on 
Monday, September iti 

This school la designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the beat frellities for nequir- 
ing the French language, and the best Instruction In mune 
aud the other accomplishments, An accomplished Freneh 
teacher resides in the family, and also an excellent teacher 
of music, who gives her personal attention to pupils while 
practiving, The moral training and the health and phy- 
sical development of the scholars are carefully attended to 

References: Mra. Vnima Willard, Troy, N.Y Henry 
Vethake, LL.D, Wm. B Stevens, DD, Wm, HW, Ae 
huret, Keq., Louls A, Godey, Keq., Philadelphia; Charlies 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J 


MOUNT VERNON ABBOCIATION, 


We have a good list of names this moath, to be enrolled 


ae members 
The following hae been received from Pottaville, Pa, 


Mee, T, J. Haired, Potteville, #1 00 
" Hard Patterson, ad 2300 
De, AH, Hatherstadt, oe 100 
" James lites, oe 100 
" Juliet HL, Campbell, oe 100 
" De, George Halberstudt, oe 100 
" William Wolfe, “ 100 
" J. Hidveway, ve 1 00 
‘* James Neattia, sd 1 00 
“" th P Pomeroy, ee 1 00 
* John Dannan, “ 1 00 
" Praneis Nichols, “ 1 00 
" John G, Hewes sd 1 00 
" W. Carter, ad 1 00 
* Robert Morris, ad 1 00 
* Dr, John Carpenter, w 1 00 
* Trevanion Dallas, sd 1 00 
* GG, C, Potts, sd 1 00 
" WP, B, Thaececher, sd 1 00 
* VP. Banderson, sad 1 

Miss Maria Carey, “ 1 00 
* Amelia Pott, ” 1 00 
* Frances Washburn, ad 1 00 
* Euphemia Washburn, a 1 00 
* Allen's School, bd 6 25 
* Ayer's School, o . 400 

Mr. Samuel Harrison, oe 5 0 

Mrs, Thomas Moore, Philadelphia, 2 80 

ai 2 60 


Miss Mary Tawa, 











HHALTH 


Liat of the Offivera uf the Bony iid Conneye Mouwe View 
how Assuotation, organised in 1808, at Potlaville, Pa 
Aim't subscribed 
Preatdent / 
Mrs, G. W. Buyder, 
View: Presidentad 
Mra, John Shippen, 


$10 00 


oo 


j 
' Andrew Hussell, io 
'* William Doneleon, 100 
" HW. Cumming, 6m 
' De, Housel, 1 00 
' Kdward Yardley, 1 00 
" TT. BD. Parvin, 1 00 
" FW. Hughes, 1 00 
" ©, Little, 1 00 
* BT. Taylor, 1 00 
" DP. W, Shaeffer, 1 00 
* Daniel Washburn, 1 00 
* John ¥, Wren, 2 00 
Reoording Seordary? 
Miss Amanda Silliman, 1 00 
Corresponding Seordarteat 
Mra, T, J. Atwood, 2 0 
* John Hughes, 1 00 


Treasurer: 
Mr. Andrew iussell 
Mra, Dr, B. Edmonson, #1, Ark Wood, Texas, 
Mra, Sarah A, Gagné, 4, Houma, La, 


SUMSCRIBERS TO THK WASHINGTON PORTRAIT, 


Johan Merton, #2, Racine, Wisconsin, 

Mra, Mark Norris, #5, Ypeilauti, Mieh, 

Mies Augusta Boynton, $12, Franklin, O 

Mre, Kva ©, Rage, $1, Lebanon, 0, 

Mra, M. J, Upp, #1, Little Lake Valley, Cal, 

John B, Beal, #1, Fort Washita, Ark, 

Mrs, Sarah A, Gagné, $1, Houma, La, 

To ova Connteronnents,—The following articles ere ae 
"hy the Graves of my Kindred" The Hiddle 
of Holand’ By the Brook''=="' To A. M, F<" Rabbath 
Khymes" ==" Mary" =" Zitilla’ ==" Wilt thou Love ma 
when L'm old f=" Afraid’ and " Picking Derries in the 


eepted 


liwin," 


The following articles are declined for want of room: 
''Trampaee'' The Helliever's Vision" " Vaney 
'* Lost Mpirit of hy meet" A 
hong’ We should 
-''My Cousin and I" (the author ean 


‘*tGone" 


Wanderings" Lament" 
heene''=='' The Cholee of a Heart" 
forgive each other” 
du better)-'' The Clinie" (ithe writer does not exactly com- 
prehend her own title)-='' Wishes for an Aunt" (rather 


" 


pretty, but we are crowded with poetry)--'' Lines, ete 
"The Maniae Mother''--''A Merrymaking"-—'' Go on". 
* The Great Trees''-'' Water''--'' Let me Live" Bong" 


—'' Our Family and its Doings''--and ' A Beoret,"’ 


Health Department, 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D, 


Cannraor Ripiva.—This is a common, and with many 
an all-sufficient mode of exercising; but it is merely pass 
ive, requiring no muscular effort except what is necessary 
to keep the body erect, Riding in a carriage will do well 
enough for invalids who are incapable of any active exer- 
tiva, and is a good means of airing, but it should never be 
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Yel how mauy 
thoveande of Women are there Whose eum total of exerelea 


Goneidered & wand and eueliont emereien 


Soneiete 1h 4 CAP Piage Fide u¥er A eit Fond two oF three 
Hines & Week, oF, perhaps, Only oHee & Week, on Bunday! 
le it strange that eueh ae theee should be delieate and 
nervous? fait strange that they fall inte a deeline? that 
they pine in melaneholy, and beeome a burden to them 


selves and to they families, fretting in gloomy dieeontent 
While surrounded by wealth aud all the exteruale of hap 
pPitese! 

Kinina ow Honesnacn 


exerclae, and ie eonsidered to be partioularly appropriate in 


This te far preferable to carriage 
onsen of Weak digestive organs, ete. |; but we are disposed 
to think that thie mode of exercleing hao been rather over 
P, Willis and Bill it hae some ade 


vantages, aud as Pashion gives it her sanction, we tram 





rated by N others 
that our Women will avall themeelven of It ae offen ae pos 

sible, And apart from ite health-promoting power, it lea 
better school for the graces, jn our opinion, than that of 

any danclng-master, The facet la, & woman with Just a 
paseablo face and figure, dressed in & neat riding habit, 
with @ jaunty little hat, or cap and feather, and who eat 
ries herself well on horseback, le almost irresistible, and 
may well be avoided by the most cold-hearted and deter. 
mined old bachelor, A word to the wine,” ete 
Tue Mveciea or Exravanion 


pressive muscles are some very small ones, with very long 


Heauty.The moat ox. 


names, about the mouth and nose, These muscles have 
much todo with the empreasion; for, while the Immortal 
miod ta the sunlight of the features, the muscles which 
compose these features may be compared to the polished 
plate of the Daguerrean, for on them the lights and shadows 
of the mind are permanently engraved; they reflect not 
only the transient gleam of passion, but they are the living, 
speaking embodiments of those feellogs that habitually 
sway the heart, Those who would cultivate beauty, then, 
should never forget that the lights and shadows of the fave 
are not always like summer cloids and sunshine that in 
dulgence in evil passions will give the countenance a pet 
manent wintry hue, while the opposite feelings will aise 
the features to grow ta radiant etmiles, of to reat In placid 
winning beauty like moonheaines on an anramed lake 
Who has not observed the contrast between the depressed, 
sharp, Withered expression of grief and anxiety, and the 
elevated, smooth features of cheerfulness and mirth, even 
when the passions are hushed in the repose of profound 
sleep? 
DiRAMING,« 
of mind (the eorebrum) is only partially asleep, and in thie 


In dreaming it would seem that the organ 


condition a train of thought is suggested by some impres 
sion made through the ordinary avenues to the brain 
Memory and judgment are active in dreaming, a8 well aa 
imagination; past events are recalled by a train of nsmooia 
tion, and we reason from cause to effect, and often draw ue 
correct conclusions as if sleep had not sealed our eyelids 
Aue. Ingvnep BY Beorr, wr 
nerve of smelling is blunted and perverted by all strong, 
Hence those who would 


The sensibility of the 


irritating odors and substances 
preserve all the senses which God has given them should 
avold snuff, emelling-salts, ete, A good smell ls necomary 
to a good taste, as is manifest to those who have beeu 
troubled much with eold tn the head 

Tue Por ix Disnaase.— The state of the pupil in theeye 
is a valuable symptom in head affections, When the funo- 
tlons of the brain are interrupted by compression, apo- 
plexy, opiates, ete,, the pupil is dilated, because the optic 
nerve is less sensitive to light. On the other hand, whea 
the brain Is excited from fever, jnflammation, insanity, ete., 





| the optic nerve becomes more sensitive, and the pupil con- 
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tracts, This Increased sensibility renders It necessary that 
the room should be darkened la euch eaeme 

Mino youn Krew. —One of the moat common affections of 
the eye le lnflammation of the conjunetiog of mucois nem 
brane covering the external surface of the globe, and lining 
the eyelidea All inflammations about the eye are danger: 
ove, cud all diseneos of the eye should receive prompt and 
udiclous treatment, on aeoount of the very delieate atrue 
ture of the organ Yot there le no part of the body that 
puifors more from ignorance, neglect, and mistreatment; 
the eye be alightly injured, it tnfames, le treated horse 
fashion with all Kinds of barbarous stimulants, that are 
well enleulated te put out sound eyes, and biindness is the 
result, which a physician might nally bave prevented, A 
A younw man 


Ladies, 


short time ago We saw juet such & Onee 


blind in one eye froma trifing lajury, neglect, at 


a” 


‘mind your eyes Aa to their usefulness, you know | ae 


to thelr beauty, we (the men) know Do you not remeie 


ber what Shakespeare says of one of his hervines? 
** Tler eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy regions stream #o bright, 
That birds would sing aud think it were not night,” 


Ginow Var and LAUGH, -—Kaceasive fatness ia a dincane 
Yet a moderate accumulation of tat is entirely compatible 
with health, and is highly conducive to beauty, Besides 
this, fatness seems to promote cheerfulness and good na- 
ture; for fat men and women are generally smiling and 
even tempered ; but whether the good nature is the result 
of the fatness or the fatness of the good nature is a debata- 
ble point, Still, we think that the old adage, * Laugh and 
fat, 


“Grow fat and laugh.” 


wrow " might, with equal propriety, be rendered, 
But let the adage run as it may, 
we advise our readers to avoid very lean men, and to take 
no vinegar, ete., to reduce their own fair proportions, 


CoLumpusa, Ga, 


Witerarp Alotices. 


Boows py Mait.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 


ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 


subseribers or others any of the books that we notice In- 


formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing & stamp to pay return postage 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher 


From Perensow & Brornens, 906 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
ade!lphia 

FORTUNES OF NIGEL, BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 
ANNE OF GEIENSTRIN, THE MONASTERY, We have 
here four additional volumes of Peterson's excellent and 
With 


a mag 


wonderfally cheap edition of the Waverley Novela 


the “ ride of Lammermoor,” purchasers receive 
uificent steel portrait of Bir Walter Beott 
l’rive 


$5 00 for the complete set of twenty-ix volumes 


engraved from 


the last pleture for which he eat 2) conte each, or 


DAVENPORT DUNN: A Mon of our Day. Dy Charles 
Lever, This ls andoubtedly the beat of Lover's produc. 
tlons, The present edition la finely \lluetrated and hand- 


somely bound, Price $1 25; cheap edition, paper cover, 
) Cente 


JACK DOWNING'S LETTERS 


of the letters and eketches of the once 


Thies la a new edition 
furnous Major Jack 
Downing, Though the politien!l bite of the gallant Major 


may not be appreciated by the present weneration, there 


will yet be found much in hie native wit, homespun whe 


BOOK 





AND MAGAZINE, 


dom, and Inimitable Yankee dialect, to excite the riaibilitios 
l’rice 25 centa 

An Historical Nowl, Ny OPN 

" Lord 

Wonderfully fertile as the Imagination 


of the laughter-loving 
THE CAVALIEON 


James, Keaq,, author of “ Riehelien,” Montagu's 


Page," ote, ote 
of James undoubtedly ta, it le yet equally true that the 
quantity of bie productions does not ln the leet detract 
from their quality; they are always of & ign urder, and 
are sought after with avidity, Mxhibiting to thelr bighest 
excellence all the beaution of ite author's quiet yet vigor 
ous wtyle and graphic powers of deseription, the "Cava 
lier” on even more attractiveness and opulence of 
incident than le characteristic of preceding Works from the 


It in well worth the sum paid for it by the 





pusae 


eaine pen 


enterprising publishers-one thousand wi hundred aud 


eighty dollars, Price @1 24, in one volume, eloth 
From Hanren & Baornens, New York, through Peren- 
bon & Dnornens, Philadelphia: 
JOUN HALIFAX, GunriLeman 


By Miss Muloch, author 


of “Olive,” "The Ogilvies, Agatha’s Husband," ete 


ete, With illustrations, by Augustus Hoppin, This is a 
new edition of one of the most vigorous and popular no 
vels of an authoress whose merite need no further com- 
mendation, Price, muslin, $1, 

GERALD FITZGERALD, ‘The Chevalier." 
Part | 
excellence and intense interest 

THE WARS OF THE ROBES; or, Stories uf the Strug- 
gle of York and Lancaater, By G, G 
** History for Boys,” The Boyhood of Great Men," * The 
With illustrations, A 
book for boys, furnishing them with the narrative of a 


By Charles 
Lever This promises to be a work of superior 


Price 25 cents 
Edgar, author of 
Footprints of Famous Men," ete, 
memorable contest, and covering a period of English his 
Price 75 cents, 


By Anthony Trollope, 


** Doctor Thorne,” 


tory full of romantic incident, 
THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 


author of “ Barchester Towers,” 


ete, 
An English story, by an author whose merits need no com- 
mendation from our pen, Price $1 00 

COSMOS. A Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt, Translated from 
the German by E. C. Otté and W. 8. Dallas, F.L. 8, This 
is the fifth volume of Humboldt's most celebrated and com- 
preheusive work, Price 85 cents. 

From Reprtetp, 54 Beekman Street, New York, through 
Perenson & Brornens, Philadelphia:— 

THE CASSIQUE OF KIAWAH 
By Win, Gilmore Simms, Kaq , author of “ The Yermassee,” 
“The Rivers,” “Katharine Walton,” 
ete, Our readers already know fall well in what high es 


A Colontal Romance 


Partivoan,”’ “Guay 


timation we bold the author of thie volume. In that high 
éatimation, moreover, we are sustained by popular sentl- 
ment Since Cooper, there has been no novelist equal to 
Bimme in the delineation of early American life, manners 
and ineidents We need scarcely say that this latest pro- 
duction of our favorite is not at all unworthy of hie fame 
and genius, Price $1 25, 
From D 
aon & Haoruena, Philadelphia 
POEMS, By Anne Whitney 


Arrieton & Co., New York, through Preren- 


The poeme in thie volume 
are all of a serious and somewhat transcendental tone, and 
the purport of the language and sentiments of the author 
too dificult to decipher or illustrate tn a necessarily brief 
and passing notice, Those who feel an interest in such 
poome will avall themselves of the author's peatly printed 
volume, Price 


TUK TIN TRUMPET 


74 coutea 


or, Meada and Tutle for the Whee 
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LITERARY 


and Waggtah, Thistea new American edition, with alters 
tions and additions, of a work Which, some twenty years 
since, obtained quite an extensive popularity, The plan 
of the book |e that of an alphabetically arranged collection 
of the wit and wisdom of many of the beat writers, ancient 
aud modern, It te certainly an agreeable aud amusing 
volume, admirably fitted for summer reading, I’rice $1 2), 

THE EXPLOITS AND TRIUMIPHA, IN KUROPEK, OF 
PAUL MORPHY, THE CHESS CHAMPION, Jneluding 
on Miatortoal Account of Cluba, Miograuphioal Nhetches of 
Jienoua Players, and vartoua Information and Aneodole 
velating to the Noble Game af Cheas, Ny Paul Morphy's 
lute Beoretary, An accepiable and luteresting volume, 
iiiuetrated with portraits of Paul Morphy and his mont 
cvlebrated antagoniata, Price 75 canta, 

THE BOY'S BOOK OF MODERN TRAVEL AND AD- 
VENTURE, By Meredith Jones, author of "The Chil- 
dren's Bible Pieture Book," ete, With eight ilustrations 
by William Harvey, The contents of this book, drawn 
from the bulkier volumes of some of the most adventurous 
travellers of our day, will undoubtedly prove delightful 
roading to the class for whom it was designed, Trice 75 
conta, 

ON THE PROBABLE PALL IN THE VALUE OF GOLD; 
the Commercial and Social Consequences which may en- 
enue, and the Meaawrea which Ut invites, By Michel Cheva- 
lier, Member of the Institute of France, ete, ete, Trans. 
lated from the French, with Preface, by Richard Cobden, 
Knq, A valuable acquisition to the library of the political 
economist, Price $1 25, 

PRAIRIE FARMING IN AMERICA, With Notes by the 
Way on Canada and the United States, By James Caird, 
M.P., author of “English Agriculture,’ ‘High Farm- 
ing,” ete. ete, This isan intelligent Enylish agriculturist's 
account of a tour of agricultural observation through parts 
of Canada and the United States. Though brief, and, as it 
seems to us, somewhat hastily thrown together, it will 
well repay perusal, Price 38 cents, 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of Unt- 
versal Knowledge for the People, on the basia of the latest 
edition of the German Conversations-Lexicon, Illustrated 
with Maps and numerous Wood-Engravings. Part l. The 
first monthly part of a new and extremely cheap Encyclo- 
pedia, designed, in a special manner, equally in its con- 
struction and its price, forthe people. Published in weekly 
sheets, royal octavo, price three cents each ; and in month- 
ly parts, price fifteen cents each. 


From 8. A, Roito & Co., New York, through Perenson 
& Baornens, Philadelphia:;— 

WALL STREET TO CASIIMERE: A Journal of Five 
Years tn Asta, Africa, and Kurope. Comprising Visite 
tu the Danemora lron Mines, the Seven Churches,” Plains 
of Troy, Palmyra, Jerusalem, Petra, Seringapatam, Surat, 
With the Seener of the recent Mutinies—Benares, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, ete, ete. —Cashmere, Peshaw- 
ur, the Khyber Pass to Affghanistan, Java, China, and 
Mauritius, By Joba B, Ireland, With nearly one han- 
dred Illustrations, from Sketches made by the Author, 
This te o large and welkprinted volume of over five hun- 
dred pages, which, though somewhat loosely written, com 
tulas much that cannot fall to luterest, Price §4 00, 


From J, B, Lrepicorr & Co,, Philadelphia: 
BLOAN'S CONSTRUCTIVE ARCHITECTURR: A Gutde 
to the Praetioal Rutider and Mechante, la which la con 


tulned a series of designs for domes, roofs, and epirea, with 
& number of plates ehowlog the interior construction aud 
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finish of bays, window-shutters, sliding doors, ete, de 
signed expressly for the jolner's use; choles examples of 
the Ove orders of architecture, selected from the thoat cele 
brated specimens of antiquity, with the figured dimen 
sions of thelr height, projection, and profile, aud thelr 
division tuto parte, 
ful goometrion| probleme, examples of yrolos, coutring 
for arches, diagrame of elairlines, with arehitraves, door 
mouldings, eto, The whole being \liuetrated by aixty-aix 
carefully prepared plates, aooumpaniod by explanatory 
text and general emays, To which le appended « copious 
glowsary, Dy Bamuel Sloan, Arebitest, author of "The 
Model Architest,"' "City and Suburban Arehitecture,” ote 
Of the completeness of thin truly magnificent volume, and 


To whieh le added «a number of use 


of ite Importance and taefulnone to architects and builders, 
some faint idea may be gained from ite title, which we give 
above, It is the mont perfect work of ite kind ever lesued 
from the American press, and, while it establishes on @ 
sure basia the character of ite publishers for liberal enter- 
prise, it reflects the highest honor apon all engaged in ita 
production, Price §6 00, 

THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS, AND BPRINGS OF THE 
ROUTH AND WEST, With Maps and Plates, and the 
Routes and Distances to the various Bprings, By J, J 
Moorman, M, D., Repident Physician at the White Sulphur 
Springs, Health-seekers, about to ‘visit the springs," 
will find this volume an ludispensable guide, companion, 
and adviser, stored with information in regard to the best 
known American mineral springs, and to the nature, appli- 
eability, and proper method of administering their waters, 
Price $1 50 

FIVE ESSAYS, By John Kearsley Mitenell, late Pro- 
fessor of Practice of Medicine in Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, Member of the Academy of Natural Sel- 
ences of Philadelphia, Fellow of the Philadelphia College 
of Physicians, ete, Edited by 8. Weir Mitchell, M.D. The 
subjects of these learned and instructive essays are, the 
eryptogamous origin of malarious and epidemic fevers, 
animal magnetiam, the penetrativeness of fuids, the pene- 
trativeness of gases, and « new practice in acute and chronie 
rheumatiam., Price @1 25, 

From SuHeipor, Buaneman, & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincorr & Co,, Philadelphia :— 

SUMMER PICTURES: from Copenhagen to Venter. By 
Henry M. Field, author of The Irish Confederates and 
the Rebellion of 1798."' The pictures of strange lands and 
cities contained in this unpretending volume will please by 
their graphic and familiar touches, and by the cheerful and 
genial light which their author has thrown upon countries 
and men, Price $1 00, 

THE BIBLE IN THE LEVANT; or, the Life and Let. 
tera af the Rew. 0. N. Righter, Ageut of the American Bible 
Soclety In the Levant. Dy Samuel Grenwus Prime, The 
life of an amiable and herole Christian, worthy of imita- 
tion, Price 75 conta, 

THE CHRISTIAN GRACES, A Sertea af Lectures on 
2 eter |, 12. By Joseph BP. Thomaon, Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, These lectures exhibit mach 
learning, deep thought, and Christian sentiment, They 
are severally termed Virtue, Knowledge, Temperance, Pn 
tlence, Godliness, Brotherly Kindness, Charity, The Choir 
of Graces, From Grace to Glory, Trice $1 00, 

TRUTH 18 EVERYTHING: a Tule for Young Persona, 
Ty Mra, Thomas Geldart, author of “ Emilie the Peace 
maker,” “ Btorles of Beotland,"' ete, A truly exeellent lit- 
tle tale, already passed to a third edition In London, having 
for te motto the sublime sentiment that "the lip of ath 
shall be established forever.’ I'rice 60 conte, 
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From Jamua Coatten & fon, Pitlade!phia 


AIX BOUNDINGA iy J, i Nipley, Pastor 
Mariuer's Church, Water Mtreet, above Walnut, ’hiladel- 


of the 


phia, A pleasant litte volume of religions tnetruction, 
liuetrated by examples, Incidents, and anecdotes yathered 
by the aathor during hin pastoral labors among the ehil- 
dren of the nea, Though expecially designed for seamen, 
it will be read with Interest and profit by all classes, 
I'rice, cloth, 25 cents, postage paid, 

From Linpaay & Biaxteron, Philadelphia: 
IODRASIL: or, the Tree of Ratatence 


leu, author of the Cave of Macphelah, and other Pooma,' 


Hy James Chal- 


This laa poem, or, rather, a collection of poems more or leas 
connected, founded upon & passage from Carlyle, in which 
the 


life, past, present, and future, ia fyured as a tree 


"Troe Igdraeil," A fervently religious apirit characterizes 
the entire poem, which, though not the production of a 
genius, in the highest sense of that much abused word, 
more than ordinary talent, 


iy oe $1 uw 


nevertheless exhibite much 
exalted feeling, and poetic skill 

From Geonae GO. Brana, Philadelphia s— 

THE BOOK OF ANKBCDOTES AND HUDORT OF FUN; 
containing a Collection af over One Thovaand af the moat 
Sayings and Jokes of Celebrated Witte and 

Thie book te really what it pretends tu bea 


Laughable 
HMumortata 
Provoke 


preface 


to make the feader lauwh We copy the author's 
earefully 


rive 


lt je short and polluted, and, having 
pertioed the volume, We ean Voueh for the truth 
$1 

"Nothing te a0 well enleulated to preserve the healthful 
Action of the human eyetem ae a good, hearty laugh, 
je with 


View, that thie eolleetion of aneedutes has heen made 


thie Indieputable and important sanitary fet ta 
The 
principle in selecting each of them has heen, bot te Inquire 
if it Were odd, rare, curious, oF remarkable, bul if it were 
really fueny, Will the aneedote raise a laugh? That was 
If the anewer was ' Yea,’ then it waa 


Auything offen 


the leet question 
accepted | if ‘No,’ then it wae rejected 


sive to good taste, good manners, or good morals was, of 


course, out of the question.” 

THE LADIES’ HAND-BOOK OF PANCY AND ORNA- 
MENTAL WORK; comprising Directions and Patterna 
for Working in Applique, Bead-work, Braiding, Canvaa- 
work, Knitting, Netting, Tutting, Worsted-work, Quilting, 
Patch work, de. de, ilustrated with two hundred and 
sixty-two Engravings, Compiled from the best Authorities, 
iby Mias Florence Hartley, This is a very complete and 
practical treatise on ornamental and faney work. It em- 
braces all the kinds in fashionable use, and gives the direc- 
tions with great precision, in language intelligible to all 
readers. In one respect we notice a decided advantage 
over other books of the same class, and that is, the large 
number of useful working patterns contained in this 
volume, and carefully arranged under their respective 
Of the 


author's intelligence, experience, and ability in such mat- 


heads, as braiding, bead-work, embroidery, ete 


ters, we can speak with confidence, from our own personal 
knowledge; and we cordially recommend the work to our 
readers. Price $1 00. 

From Peck & Butss, Philadelphia :— 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS OR NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY = Designed for the Use of Schools and Col- 
By Benjamin Silliman, Jr., M. A., M. D., Professor 
of General and Applied Chemistry in Yale College. With 
Professor Silli- 


leyes 


ax hundred and sixty-seven Illustrations 
man's worldwide reputation is a sufficient guarantee for the 
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completeness and necurney of any eclentific work whieh 
proceeds from hie pen, Thin trentine of natural philosophy, 
belong Intended for the higher seminarios, le extended to 
more than seven hundred closely printed pages, and it ta 
Hliustrated in the very best style, It wives all the great and 
Important results of sclentifie Inquiry in all the branches 
of physles, as, for example, in heat, light, electricity, mag 
Vor 
the general reader, a» well as for schools and colleges, this 
troativne will be found one of the bent, most intelligible, and 
entertaining whieh has yet appeared, Price $1 00 

From Denny & Jackson, Now York, through Parensow 
& Beornens and Gacvt & Vouwman, Philadelphia 

NEW BTAR PAPERS; or, Views and Kapertencea of 
Religious Buljecta, Vy Uenry Ward Beecher, A hand 
some volume, the materials of which have been principally 
selected from the columne of the New York Independent 
The author le highly esteemed as an original thinker and 
forcible writer, Price #1 2 

PLAIN AND PLEASANT TALK ADOUT FRUITS, 
FLOWERS, AND FARMING, Hy Henry Ward Beecher 
The articles arranged in thie work were originally written 


netiam, eleetro-magnetiom, electro-metallurgy, ete, ate 


for an agricultural paper published tn Indianapolis, ent 
tled the Weatern Parmer and Gardener, They will prove 
highly valuable and afford much pleasant reading to thelr 
present form, Price #l 8 

ACADIA; or, A Month with the Hlue Nowa 
Consens, author of “ Bparrowgrass Papers 


Hy Frede 
riled " The 
sithor of this spirited and agreeably written volume ia 
already a favorite with American readers, The Contents 
of thie Work Will make them aéequainted With many Mets 
and features of North American history, luterepersed with 
romance and philosophy, Which will probably be altogether 
new to many of them rice $1 00 

From Renn & Canteron, New York, through BH, Bip 
pie & Co., Philadelphia 

THE VAGABOND, By Adam 
wishes to kaow why the author has given this question 
able title tu his book, perhaps they will have their curiosity 
gratified by perusing his learned introduction, whieh oeeu 
As for the papers eom prised 


Nadeau If the reader 


pies the space of five pages 
in the volume, we are informed that they were written for 
a weekly periodical in New York, and, we may add, well 
written, being generally sound and healthy eritieisms on 
subjects connected with the progress of the arts, the seve- 
ral departments of literature, ete, ete, Price $1 00 

THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. Trans- 
lated from the French of Octave Feuillet. By Henry J 
Macdonald, This is truly an unobjectionable and interest 
ing volume, It presents many touching and instructive 
vicissitudes in human life, in the recital of which the read- 
er will learn to admire the sincerity and moral courage of 
Price $1 00. 
By Oliver Durne. 


the eccentric hero. 
A BACHELOR'S STORY. 
one omit to read this story on account of its prefix. 
ix in its pages an admixture of true benevolence and stern 
philosophy that at once subdues and elevates, and so soft- 
ens and dignifies the character of this Bachelor as to make 
him worthy of our sympathy and esteem. Price $1 00. 
THE NEW AND THE OLD: or, California and India 
tn Romantic Aspects. By J. W. Palmer, M. D., author of 
“Up and Down the Irrawaddy: or, the Golden Dagon.” 
As the principal sketches in this book are characteristic 
and personal, and as they are projected in romantic aspects, 
we can form no estimate in regard to their correctness. 
We only know that the subjects selected by the Doctor for 
dissection do not appear to have been of the highest repu- 


Let no 
There 
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tation for virtue, honor, or probity, Lt le aa well, perhaps, 
Price $1 00, 

From Tickwon & Vintoa, Boston, through Hasanp & 
Bacrnena, Philadelphia tee 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF GROPFPREY HAMLYN, Hy 
Houry Kingsley, These recollections of Mr, Hamlya run 
through some five hundred closely-printed oetavo pages, 
ln which are compressed the histories of three veritable 


to let them pana, 


Bnglieh families of the old school, Those who are found of 
meditating on the past, and comparing men and manners 
with what ls obvious in the present, will no doubt be in- 
terested in thie portly volume, Priee #1 25, 

CUBA AND BACK: A Vaention Voyage, By Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., author of Two Years before the Maat,"' 
ote, ote, This volume appears to have been written with 
great onne, coolness, and impartiality, and for this cause 
the information it contains claims the gonfidence of the 
reader, Trice 75 centa 

THE PORTICAL WORKS OF JAMES GATES PERCL 
VAL, With a Blographical Sketch, 1a two volumes 
As the name of Percival hae long since grown familiar 
amoug thoee of the fret American poeta, we deem it to be 
only Incumbent upon us to announce the appearance of 
this beautiful edition of hie works, whieh le aalform with 
the editions of Longfellow, Whittier, and vthers of our 
standard authors, Price #1 90, 

MEMOINS OF THK BANLY ITALIAN PAINTERS 
STUDIES, STORIES, AND MEMORIES, Two nore beau 
tifully printed and ilistrated volnines of the elassieul 
Works of Mrs, Jameson, for the Abeonee of Which among 
the eholde selections of thelr library to person of reiie 
ment of taste dau gracefully apulogise, Vries 70 vents 


=e 


From J, &. Tivrow & Co,, Boston je 

BACHATOLOUY; op, the Aeripture Dootrine af the Com 
tng af the Lord, the Judgment, and the Reaurreetion, Vy 
Rumuel Lee, Without committing ourselves to the adop 
tion of any of the eonelusions arrived at in this treatice, 
We cunnot hesitate to recommend it for the learning, can 
dor, and conscientious love of trath which it exhibite 
Price $1 00 

RALBATH TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN, ON 
THE PSALMS OF DAVID, By the author of ' Mothers 
of the Bible,” Sabbath Talks about Jesus," ete, ete, Very 
pleasant are these little ‘Sabbath Talks,” and charm- 
fugly adapted to the minds of children, Price 88 ceuts, 

ROMANISM IN AMERICA, By Rufus W, Clark, author 
of ** Heaven and its Emblems,"’ ‘* Lectures to Young Men," 
** Life Scenes of the Messiah,” ete, Price $1 00, 

THE MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE, By Mrs, 8, G. Ash- 
ton, With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. A. L. Stone, 
Two immediate objects seem to have influenced the author 
of this gracefully written volume; one to prompt her read- 
ers to a diligent and careful study of the Bible; the other, 
to quicken, in those who sustain the maternal relation, a 
sense of their responsibility, and to inspire them with a 
more prayerful devotion to their solemn trust, Price 75 
cents, 

From Crossy, Nicnors & Co., Boston:— 

ELEMENTS OF MAP-DRAWING: With Plane for 
Bketching Maps by Triangulation, ee. By Cornelius 8. 
Carter, A. M., Principal of Harvard School, and author of 
* Physical Geography.” The design of this work is to 
make map-drawing easier for both learner and teacher. 
The advantages of the art are not sufficiently appreciated 


iu our common schools; this clear, well-arranged treatise 











will, we think, be found an tneontive ae well as ald to 
greater Improvements lo thie useful and artiotio study, 

HOOK KEKPING BY SINGLE ENTRY) Adapted ta 
Payson, Dunton, and Seriiner'a Combined Ayatem of 
Penmanship, Wy lL, U, Manaford, A. M., and J, W, Pay 
son, Principals of the Boston Mechanioal Academy, Thin 
soomes to ue Well adapted fur giving « clear, legible, and 
flowing business hand, Besides the ordinary examples 
and inetructions in writing, there la connected with thia 
syvtom a method of teaching the keeping of acoounte by the 
Duy-look, the Ledger, and Book- keeping by Single Kutry, 
which will be found very useful not only to business men, 
but to women, who should know the forma of keeping 
regular accounts; girls ae well as boys should learn this 
systom of Book-keeping, 
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Goony ron Avavet.—No falling off In the summer 
mouths, We give jo thie number another gemograph 
plate" The Mother's Grave.” “The Aviary" le our four 
figure plate reliable fehions for the month, The beautl 
ful cottage and “ Beware of the Thorne’ are both original 
designs, as wae" Buttercupes’ in the July number 

"Zuma; of, the Dieeovery of Clnchona,” translated from 
the Freneh of Madame de Genlia, will attract attention, 
"Carriage Friends,’ by Mira, Haven, le & eaplial come 
mencement of a story that will rua through the volume, 
"The Mother's Grave’ is well illuetrated by Annie Fratet 
Mie, Daitodil, having found Mra, Bimith, goes to a party 
given by that lady, We commence ta this number the bret 
of the articles that will du to make up for faey Maire 

Trene la one thing that we would like ont subseribera 
to notioe; very impression from any engraving that We 
issue is equally good, The plates are printed in our own 
office, and wader our own supervision, aud therefore there 
are no bad impressions published, This is entirely peoue 


liar to the Lady's Bouk, 


Gaarivvine.—We have a letter from Banta Ve, New 
Mexico, containing the money for @ eubseriber, which eou 
cludes with this passage; ‘ You ought to feel proud of the 
success and advautages offered by your magazine when the 
Mexicans, who cannot understand the language it is priat- 
ed in, will take it,”’ 

Misa C, Ricninas,—We are in possession of a correspond- 
ence between several of the most influential persons of 
Reading and Easton and the lady whose name heads this 
article. The letters addressed to this lady are of the most 
complimentary nature, and well are the compliments de- 
served by the fair cantatrice, We have often listened te 
the singing of Miss R., and always with the greatest plea- 
sure. She is deserving of patronage for many reasons, 
She is a better singer than nine-tenths of the unpronounce- 
able named Signoras and Signoritas that come amongst us, 
introduced to our notice by the most impudent assertions, 
and bolstered up by the paid notices of the press. She is 
also an American lady, beautiful, and of gentle and refined 
manners. With her father, Mr. Richings, we have had an 
uninterrupted acquaintance of over—we hardly like to say 
how many years, but will modify the number to twenty, 
and we are proud to be acquainted with such a man, Em- 
phatically he is a gentleman. We commend Mr. and Miss 
Richings to our friends of the press in all parts of our 


country. 
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Kunnoreny SramPa.— We have frequently received 
orders from our patrons for embroidery stampa, but could 
not Halll recently procure an article that we could recom 
mond, We have just received from the manufsetory of 
Alfred Peirce, Maasilion, Ohio, a eet of hia eelebrated 
stamps, whieh, for durability, beauty, and cheapnena, 
surpass anything We have reen In our opinion, they 
riehly the they enjoy 
adapted to silk as well as French embroidery, and will 


deaerve They are 


popularity 


stamp upon any material, with blne or white ink, with 


great ncouracy, The inking apparatus and inks are very 


Hmple and easily made, and cost almost nothing, A pute 
teru- book, beautiful ehow-bille, and full lnstractions aecom- 
pany every order for stampa, without extra charge, The 


tuete for embroidery je daily increasing, and, but for the 
dificully experienced in many places of obtaining correct 
stamping, would be much more common, There should 
be a wet of Pelroe's stampa in every town and village in 
Ladies engaged in any fancy business will 


will 


the eountry 
fod thie a pleasant and profitable acquisition, Mr, P 
furtieh stampa at $6 per dozen, Mampe made to order, 
from any patiorn that may be went, He partioular and ad- 
dress letters and orders to Alfred Peirce, Massillon, Ohto, 

A Proeen's Discoveny,A digwer in the gold regions, 
writing to his friends, maya; "Three days of exploration 
with a spade enabled me to discover several very small 
grains of gold, and several tons of exaggeration,” 

Hene te Avornen Impoeton.—The Salem (11l,) Advocate 
publishes the following; 

"Sharp Practiog.—\t ia etrange that even at this pro- 
gressive age of the world some people are as verdant as 
ever, Some time since & young sharper, Whose name we 
cannot tell, made hia appearance in our town asa ‘travel- 
ling agent for Godey's and other Lady Books,’ After viet 
Ing & large portion of our eltizens, and procuring a goodly 
number of ‘paying subscribers’ to that popular ladies’ 
magazine, at the moderate figures of one dollar and a 
quarter per year, he told hie dupes to walt, and the maya 
sine would be forthcoming in a ‘few days.’ Well, they 
did walt, and have been walting ever since, but nary 
The 
lew price w hich he offered the books for should have been 


magazine has atrived, The swindle le palpable! 
enficient to convince our people that there was ‘something 
rotten in Denmark,’ We learn that this rogue played the 
eaine game on the citizens of Xenia, only on a larger scale 
We hope this cecasion will serve as ‘cutting of the eye 


teoth,’” 


Ow another page will be found a new elreular of Mosara, 
J, KB. Tilton & Co,, Boston, of prints and engravings sult- 
Mr. 


J. B. Tilton, of Salem, funding hia business in this line so 


able for Greelan painting, ete., and other Information 


much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves, They are publishing several fine new things, 
Bovent tur BawKk.—A countryman recently stepped into 
the Philadelphia Bank with two $10 notes of the defunct 
Pennsylvania Bank, and wanted gold or silver for them. 
“Why won't you pay them?" 
“you bought the bank Be it known that 
the Philadelphia Bank lately bought the building that the 


Ile waa of course refused 


he loquaired 


Pennsylvania Bunk erected for their own use and never 
oC eupled 


Demperen, the greatest and sweetest of ballad singers, 


ans boon with us, and charmed everybody, as usual, 
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Perenaon's Enirion oF tHe WAVERLEY Novets—When 
completedwhieh will be very soonean edition on fine 
paper will be published, In five volumes, dloth binding, 
price #6, Thin will be the cheapest edition of these grout 


novela ever published 


Mapame Demonner, of 876 Broadway, New York, has 
furnished we with epecimens of her patterns, They are 
very beautiful and elegantly trimmed, 

Toe near Sewina-MAcnines—The following from Punch 
containa an admirable deveription of an old-fashioned but 
lnvaluable sewlng-maching je 

"The very beet sewilng-machine a man ean have le a 
wife, It is one that requires but a kind word to set it io 
motion, rarely gets out of repair, makes but little noise, 
will go unioterruptedly for hours, without the slightest 
trimming, or the smallest personal supervision belong ne- 
comary, It will make shirts, dara stockings, sew on but. 
tonsa, mark poeket handkerchief, eut out pinafores, and 
manufacture children's frocks out of any old thing you 
may give it; and this it will do behind your back just aa 
woll as before your face, In feet, you may leave the house 
for days, and it will go on working Just the same, If it 
doos get out of order a litte from being overworked, it 
monds itwelf by being left alone for @ short time, after 
which it returnea to Ite sewing with greater vigor than ever, 
Of course sewing machines vary & great deal, Bome are 
much quicker than others, It depends, in A vast monsure, 
upon the particular pattern you select, If you are fortu- 
nate in pleking out the choleost pattern of a wife—one, for 
instance, that sings whilet working, and seema to be never 
«0 happy ae when ber husband's linen Ia in band—the 
sewing machine may be pronounced perfect of ite kind; 
eo much ao, that there le no makeshift la the world that 
can possibly replace tt, either for love or money, In short, 
no gentioman's establishment te complete without one of 
these sewlng- machines la the house!" 

How often we hear of the following, and very frequently 
we have letters speaking of the same, Verlly, the Lady's 
Hook ts getting to be an inetitution pretty well advanced 
in yoars, The publisher does not grow any older, The 
Belfaat Journal we copy the following from :— 

"*Godey'a Lady's Book,.—Thia old and popular magagine 
takes the lead decidedly of all publications dowigned for the 
amusement and instruction of the falr sex, It has been so 
long a favorite that the matron, with her bevy of daughters 
about her, remembers when it was hor delight to view the 
pletures at her mother's knee, To retain the lead #o lony, 
it must have sterling qualities,” 


Ax administrator on the estate of a deconsed female ad- 
vertises for sate at auction “the wearing apparel of Mra, 
A— 0 
and one sleigh.” 





, deceased, consisting of one bed, two carpets, 


Evenina Ewrentarnments.—A copy of The Sociable" 
or ‘The Magician” will do for this, and will answer for 
many evenings. Price of each only $1 00 

Tue Riont Covnsk.—In things of every kind, earthly 
aa well as epiritual, ‘godly simplicity and integrity” is 
the only right course; and, whatever it may cost, it will 
bring happiness in the end, 


Mrcnaxicat Bakeny, Philadelphia. —Every lover of 
good bread should purchase from this bakery, The loaves 
are large, the bread made ty machinery dispensing with 


the use of hauda, 
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Fou Gancian Paiwrina. J, B Tilton & Co,, Boston, 
Mass,, publish the following fine and desirable engravings, 


Which they seud by mall, poet paid, on receipt of price 


Hive of Plate, Price, 
Hiawatha's Wooing, la by 18, 1 00 
The Parm- Yard, Mi hy 19, 1 40 
The Happy Family, 1 by 17, 1% 
Les Orphelines, by il, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, Phy il, oo 
The Little Hind, Obhy tl, 60 
Aue and Infaney, 16 by 22, 20 
Jean d'Are, 12 by 16, 1 00 
Evangeline (Longfellow's), 1 00 
Hentrice Cenel, 1 0 


The first eight are intended for Grecian ana Antique 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to palat, the colors ueed, and how to mix 

They aleo continue to publish desirable things tn this 
line, of which they send notice to thelr customers 

Neminarion, teachers, and dealere furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artieta' materials, 

Bets of the beast Nngliah O11 Colora in tubes, varnishes, 
Olle, brushes, and other needful materials for the arte of 
Greelan and Antique Ol Paloting, furnished for@, Small 
trial pletures for use at thirteen cents each 

Improvements made from time to time ta these and other 
arte will be communicated to our customers without eatra 
chur ge 

Directions In our new style of Greelan and Antique 
Painting on Claas, Oriental and Potlehimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any ebild may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
Varnishes, eto, 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitied to the directions free 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of hve dollars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions 

Address J, B. Tiron & Co,, Publishers and Dealers tn 
Artista’ Goods, Boston, Mass,, where they have established 
thelr principal house for the better accommodation of a 
large and lucreasing business, 

Tune Camden and Atlantic Railroad ts now tn fine order, 
and sea-bathing je almoetat our doors, A run of two hours 
and a half will place our parched-up eltizens where they 
may enjoy the ocean breege and Indulge in salt-water bath- 
ing. Good living ts also to be had, for the marketing Is 
done la Philadelphia every morning, 

Whose fault la it? The editor of the Dodgeville Advo- 
cate wnyas— 

‘We have the pleasure of again taking a peep at Godey's 
Lady's Book, and, notwithstanding what we have hereto- 
fore sald in favor of Godey, we are still compelled to ac- 
knowledge its superiority over any like publication in the 
Union. The only thing we regret ts, that we have not got 
a charming little wife to help usin blowing its praise, as 
she would be more capable of appreciating ita valuable 
contents than we are, and therefore we might receive an 
inspired idea from her loving lips in favor of Godey, which 
would Induce our lady readers to more fully comprehend 
the necessity of at once subscribing for this unequalled 
magazine." 

Again we nek, whose fault is it that the worthy editor is 
not married? 


Baonr of New York, the ploneer of fashion\eta, again 
favors us with an elegant design, Seo page 100, 
16* 
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V. Mawan, No, 720 Cheatnut Street, has sent as bis large 
quarterly sheet of colored Meblons and his protractor and 
very tailor in the 
Address as above 


proof system of garment-outting 
country should have thia, 

How You May Krow Goon Varinena. It laa good sign 
and trae, When you see amid alittle group of boys ove 
dart from the reat, aud, tossing bie arme above hie head, 
shout, "There's my father!" as he rune t) meet him 
You may be sure, no matter what business troubles soever 
that man may have, that there la a epot in bie heart still 
fresh and green, whieh the eaves of the world have had bo 
“There's my father!" With 
He mitet be, 


power to blight what a 
pretty pride the little follow shouts this! 
indeed, a brute, whose fatherly heart does not ewell with 
love, Whose eyes do not giisten, Who does not, al euch a 
moment, feel amply repaid for that day's toll, no matter 
how wearisome, After all, love te the only thing worth 
having tn thie world, 
Fame, and money, and ambition dwindle 


They who stand over new-made 
graves tell uso 
to nothing beside the white, calm brow of death, though 
God knows it may be but the youngling of the floek, 
Whore lips have never even learned to syllable our name 


Evuny- DAY Anavnpirite,To aek a wine merchant how 
old hia wine tea 

To make yourselves generally dieagreeable, and wonder 
why no one will vieil you, unless they gain some palpable 
advantage by it 

To wit shivering in the cold, because you won't have « 
fire till November 

To Judge of people's plety by thelr attendance at chureh 

To keep your clerks on miserable salaries, and wonder at 
their robbing you 

Not to go to bed when you are tired and sleepy, because 
it in not bedtime, 


Hypnoratny,The following hit at the water cure was 
made by Charles Lamb, avd none but himeelf could have 
made so quaint a conceit; “Tt is," eald he, "neither new 
nor wouderfal; for it le as old as the deluge, which, la my 
opinion, killed more than it cured 

LITRRARY AssOctATIONS,—We now commence tn time to 
warn our subseribers against eonding thelr money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady's Book as part 
of the lnducement to subseribe, and promising them werent 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery, We will not 
be responsible In any way, We will also add that we have 
no agents for Whose acts We are reepourible 
the Lady's Book when the money te sent direet to us, 


We only wend 


We are curious to know how many feet in fomate arith 
metic go to a mile, because We never met with a lady yet 
Whose shoes were not, to say the very least, a mile too | 


for her, 

How to Remit.—Procare a draft, if possible; if n t, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself ; 
the fewer you let into the seeret, the more certaluty there 
In of your money coming to hand, Do not register your 
letters, as this at once Informa everybody that money lain 
your letter, If you send gold dollars, secure them care 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop, Notes on all solvent banks taken at par 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, and di- 
rect it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, 


A Muvr—a thing that holdea young lady's hand without 


equeesing it, Pretty good defluition that, 
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Vou the benefit of our young friends, we give in our own 
department & series of engravings to amuse them, some 
thing for them to try thelr hands at—hand shadows to be 
thrown upon the walla series of novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand, Of course these cannot be 





produced perfectly on one trial only, but the moat dimeult 
of all that we latend to publish may be accomplished after 
a fow minutes, With a littl ingenully, and some pationca, 
new shadows may be produced, and not unfrequently 
figures appear that one never dreamed of attempting, 





Notsrs ts tHe Stcx-Room.—It is extraordinary how 
Many persons, unused to the sick-room, mistake certain 
When such people have to walk across 
the room, they do so with a balancing sort of movement, 
that makes every plank creak uneasily, Their very dress 
rattles in a way that would make the fortune of a rattle- 


noises for quiet. 


snake. If anything has to be said, it is spoken in a lond, 
whirring whisper, that conceals the words, but makes the 
moet irritating of noises, Now, the silence of a sick-room 
must not be labored, it must be natural, Shoes that do 
not creak must be worn, and in walking the foot must be 
put down carefally, of course, bat with a firm step, that 
tomes gently, yet steadily, on the floor, This will not 
make the creaking sound caused by the toe-polnted, gin- 
gerly mode of movement so much adopted by thoee whose 
experience of sick-roome la small, The dress must be made 
f some nolecless material, wool or cotton; silk must be 
avoided, for it equenks with every movement, In «peak. 





ing, the pitch of the voice must be slightly raised, and the 
words, instead of being hissed, as in whixpering, should be 
clipped short and cut distinetly, By this means the person 
spoken to will hear what is said, while the least possibie 
sound accompanies the word. 

Prant Canp-Cases, manufactured for Godey’s Lady's 
Book. 
Beautifully inlaid with various colored shells, $3 00 
Second mourning card-cases, 200 

Preasant Use.—The other day, a teacher at a lady's 
achool, while putting a company of juveniles of the gentler 
sex through the spelling, came to the word “lad,” of 
which, in accordance with the modern method, she asked 
the signification, One little puss, on the question being 
put, with a sidelong look unblushingly answered; * For 
courtin’ with,” 
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Bonrowenrs.—The editor of the Cambridge Herald \s 
irate upon the subject of borrowers, 

Newspaper and Book Borrowing.—Above all things, we 
do think that the everlasting practice people have of bor- 
rowing newspapers and books should be done away with 
at this enlightened age of cheap literature. There never 
was a time since the birth of Adam that newspapers and 
magazines and all other reading matter were as cheap as at 
the present day. Yet there are people in every community 
who are always in the habit of borrowing their neighbor's 
paper or book as soon as they receive it by mail, from the 
publishers, without even giving them the time to look at 
them. They tell you they “only want to see the fashion 
plate, patterns, finish the continued story,” or something 
of that sort; when they read the book or paper, hand it to 
the children to look at the pictures, and when the owner 
gets it again it is torn and dirty, not fit to look at. We do 
detest such infernal meanness, Any book or paper that is 
worth borrowing is worth subscribing for; it is cheating 
the publisher, and depriving the subscriber of the pleasure 
of reading bis paper first. The town of Cambridge, to the 
number of its inhabitants, cannot be beaten, for book and 
newspaper borrowers, on the whole globe, Whena person 
or family subscribes to books and papers, they de it for 
their own personal benefit, not for others; aud every per- 
son of good bard sense ought to know it, 

We publish the Herald for the simple sum of one dollar 
a year; yet we often see persons reading it that are able to 
subscribe for all the papers in the United States, and pay 
for them, Bat they cannot take the Herald, O no; my 
neighbor subscribes for it, and I will borrew and read it 
every Saturday. We will send and get any book and 
newspaper published in the United States, at elub prices, 
for our friends, Thon they will have no need to borrow. 








Tue Littte Snovet.—A poor woman had a supply of 
coal laid at her door by a charitable neighbor. A small 
girl came out witha fire shovel and began to take up 4 
shovelfal at a time, and carry it into the cellar, A friend 
said to the child: ‘Do you expect to get all that coal in 
with that little shovel?" The child answered; “ Yes, sir, 
Y I work long enough.” 

There is no labor too great for industry and perseverance 
to accomplish ; and it is not so much the tools we have to 
work with, as the spirit with which we use them, that 
gives us success. 


Harm Ornaments. —Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor, A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles ;— 

Breastpins, from #4 to #12 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10, 

Bracelets, from #3 to #15, 

Rings, from #1 50 to #3. 

Necklaces, from #6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from #6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, #4 50, 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set, 

Sleeve Buttons from #6 50 to $11 the set, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it, 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a port- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stainpe must be sent to pay return postage, 
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writing, to mention the town, 


Nothing can be made out 


He partic when 


eounty, sud Male you reside in, 


of poet marke 
'' Tanchero, Texas," You are mistaken tn the animal 
lt le the ove with long ears, & Hear relation to the horse 


Reeling thet it le you, they will accommodate you, 
‘Mra, DT W,"'eetlent Douglas & Bherwood's matinee 
skirt by Adame's express May @id, 


‘Mee MO ASM Hent patterns Gd 
‘Mies A, M, B"-tent Bhetland wool by Adama's ex 
press 2h 
Mies M, A, Me,"fent package by Adame's express 
25 
1, 1, M."flent materiale for paper flowers 2ith, 


' Miee B.D D,"tlent ribbon Gith 





‘Thos W, Canon Which of the United States do you 
liy nu? 

"Mere I ua" ent hale vlog @ith, 

“NM OC, J Sent orné pattern 2ith 






“yh, &, ¢ Sent packewe by Adama's express 2th, 
"rM Mont patterns, &e, Both 
"CO. GE Bout lnfunt'e wardrobe by Adame's express 















Bh 

'*Mine &. J, D Ment finey hale pine 20th 

"Mire 1,8 Rent articles Zou 

Cc, M, ¢ Neut hair earrings and breaetpin aa di 

rected 27th 

* TParieh of |, Charles," Please sond a stamp for an 
ewer, and name 

"M Heut skirts, corsets, Ac, by Adamea's ox 
proms Beth 

"A. 8 TL" fent box by Adame's express With, 

"Mine JL A,B Bent box by Adaime's express Sth, 

"Mra, I. T. TT." ent box by Adamea’'s express Slat, 

"Mra, W. K, I" Bent worsted by mail Slet, 

“GG, C, 8." Bent hair cross June let 

“M. B. R."'--Hent akirte by Adame's exprers lat, 





“BL. B, Jr.—Bent patterns aud socks 2d 
“8. BP. N,"'flent patterns 2d 
"8. BE. G."—Senut patterns 2d 
“M. M, B."- 







Sent embroidery cotton 2d, 







“L, M Bent patterus Sd 
“Mra, H. M."' Sent halrework Sd, 
“—H, J. N."'—Sent hair-work Sd 





“Pp, EB. W."'—Seut skirt by Adams's express 3d, 
"Mies B. M 





B."—Sent hair bracelet dh 








“Mra, BR. B, 8."'—Sent hair breastpin and ear-rings 4th, 
“Mra, A. M, D."—Sent balrework 4th 

"G0. B. A."'—Sent dress material 4th 

“A. 8, 1B." Bent Douglas & Sherwood's skirt by Adame's 





express ah 
“Mra, J, M, DD." Sent hale ring Oth 
“Mra, T. KC.” 
“Mra, It. A. 
express 7th 





Bent bonnet by Adame's express 7th, 





Sent infunt'’s wardrobe by Adaima's 














"LJ, 1 efent patterns Mth 

"Mera, L. A. J." Bent second mourning eard-cnse Mth, 
“RF Bent drygoods by Kinsley's express #th 
“Mra, MB OD, Ment Jet pin and cards Ath 

“Mra &. Ment drygoods by Harnden's express Mth, 
"LAW Ment hale ring Oth 

"Mra M BM," tent two hair breastpins Oth, 

“W. TB, W.'eeHent patterne 0th 

"Mra, M, L. WL 'eMent patterns 0th 

"Mra, L, TL" Hent patterns Oth 

“Mra, J, A. N, "font mantilia by Adame's express Oth 





"Mine FP, 0," 
expres 1th 
"Mine & L 


Hent bonnet ae directed by Adam's 






C,"<flent braid 10th 
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Mra, 8, J, A "eetient patterns, Me, 10th 
‘Mes, FW 1, 'eeRent patterns loth 
‘*Mvs, M. B, Ui, 'tlent bonnet, mantle, Ae, by Adame's 


express 10th 


‘Mise M, I, ¥,"-flent package by Harnden's express 


10th 
* Mies &, A. D,''flent slipper pattern and worsteds 10th 
“D, V, W,"eetlent Douglas & Bherwood's lwurnuie 


corset Lith, 


‘Mere, B.A. Bee fent Nnen buttons ith 

‘Mies L, O, ¥,"etent hair earrings, bracelets, and 
necklace Lith 

‘Mee, HL, ¥. "lent patterns, hair brenetpin, &e, 1th, 

PB, Bent goods by Kinsley's express Loh 

“M., Lent fringe loth 


Hent patterns Oth 
by Adame's expres 


"Mra, ©, N, O,' 


"Mea Lb Bent dry goods, Au 


loth 
“Mra, J. J, PL tent shoes 1th 
“Mra, 8.7, J,"eHent coral brncelets 10th 
"0, 8, G,"—Ment carde and plates 1th 
“TT, J, C,"tent hale neeklace 17th 


Mra, A, J, 0,"tent infant's wardrobe by Wells & Pare 


go's express 17th 


Chemistry for the Young, 


LESBON XIII, —-(Continued,) 


207, All the metals upon which we have been hitherte 
engaged are most familiarly known under thelr elmple or 
metalile aspect; but arsenic in this simple or uncombined 
form is somewhat rare, never existing jn nature, and only 
being evolved from its combinations asa result of chemical 
art, That which ts called arsente in commerce does not 
present a metallic appearance, but laa heavy white pow- 
der, Correctly speaking, this la an oxide of arsenic pow 
sessing acid properties, and which, therefore, ls called 
arsentous acid 

208, It would neither be safe, nor ts it necessary, for you 
to procure this dangerous substance in order to follow ont 
by chemical analysis the leading qualitios of arsenite, There 
ia used In medical practice & weak solution of arsenious 
acid in potash ley, and termed /iquor arsentealia, or liquor 
potasea areenitia, This liquid ts colored, to lessen the 
chance of its being taken by mistake, and each fuidounes 
of it contatas four grains of solid arsenious acid, It shall 
serve as the basia of our experiments, 

269, Procure half a drachm of this iquor arsenteali«, 
and pour it Into the tobacco-pipe apparatus, in whieh the 
materials for generating hydrogen, vis., sulphuric acid, 
water, and sine, are in fall activity ; replace the cork, wait 
an instant for the atmospheric alr to be fully expelled, ignite 
the jet of wae, and take care not to inhale the fumes which 
are given off, for they are fumes of arseulous acid 

270, Cause the fame of the emerging gas to burn ina 
bottle Inverted over it as before, and remark the coplons 
fumes whieh are evolved, If by ehanee the jet of fame 
play for an inetant agalnet the glass, a black metallic look 
ing «tain results; if it be allowed to burn without contact 
agalnat the gines, then the deposition le white; but the two 
resulta of black and white deposition may be best observed 
by enuslng the jot of fame to burn within an open glnes 
tuba, obliquely held, The result will bea dark metallic 
looking deposition in that part of the tabe nearest the jet, 
and a white deposition in the portion of the tube nearest 


the hand, The dark metallic looking depowit le arrente ia 
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& Metallic state; the white depoait is arsenie in union with 
ORY gon——areenious acid, or While arsente| in point of fet, 
the terrible poison, As to metallic aveenie, probably it ie 
devoid of poisonous agency | however, #0 readily does it 
combine with oxygen, and heeome white arsenic, that 
practionlly it may be regarded as also & poison 

271, Ro long as the gas jet barns, persist in collecting the 
material deposited, The black portion is arsenic in the 
metallia condition, the white portion te arsenious acid 
Hereafter \t will be found very easy to convert all the de 
position into the state of arsenious acid by very simple 
treatment, 

273. Apply the nose for an instant near the cooler end 
of the tube, and remark the allincoous or garlio-like emell, 
This ie peculior (among metala) to arsenite 

275, Place now the bottle In whieh the depositions of 
Areenie have collected (270) and also the open tube (270), 
and reflect upon the curious bearings of the phenomena we 
have seen, 

274, In the firet place, then, it te evident that the gas 
hydrogen hae aetually combined with the metal arsenic 
dolen i out of the liquor arsenicalia, and has formed with 
it & gee colorless and invisible as the hydrogen iteelf; for 
the fumes we have observed it to evolve did not oeour uatil 
the gas wae lufamed, This curious result will lead us to 
recognize the justice of not dogmaticully refusing to eon. 
sider hydrogen gas & metal, simply because of ite gaseous 
nature and of ite extreme levily, inasmuch as we have de 
mMonetrated the fet that one metal at least le capable of 
Assuming & gaaeous condition 

275, In the second place, we shall not fall to recognise in 
this very beautiful chemical result a ready means of dis 
thogulehing arsenic aud of separating it from combinations 
Thus we have separated it from the potash with whieh tt 
Was combined in the liqaor arsenicalis, and thus we might 
have separated it if in combination with the gine, or the 
water, or the sulphuric acid employed tn the experiment, 
In point of fhet, arsenic may be separated from every 
soluble and moat insoluble compounds contalalng it, simply 
by bringing them tn contact with hydrogen gas at the very 
instant of ite liberation, Only the metals tellurinm and 
antimony can be liable to be confounded with arsente in 
this respect, and in practice the objection solely applies to 
the latter, Of all the compounds generated by arsente, 
probably arseniuretted hydrogen gas ie the most danger- 
ous, To breathe it in any considerable proportion ts 
almost certain death, 

276, The property of arsenite to unite and form a gaseous 
compound with hydrogen enables us on many occasions to 
avail ourselves of it as & means of separating arsenic from 
compound solutions, and various forme of apparatus have 
been devised for carrying the principle into effect. These, 
however, it ls unnecessary to discuss in this place, the 
bottle with cork and tobacco-pipe answering every ordl- 
nary purpose, 


Centre-Cable Gossip, 


A MOTHER'S WAGKES, 


"Take thie child and nurse it for me, and I will give 


thee thy wages,’ 


Ov all life's hollest mintatries 
A mother's hath the surest claim 

Who daily watches, guards, and reara, 
By care and love, by praise and blame, 





The litte one that in her arma 
In helpless innocence te laid | 

A trust from Him who promices 
A resom pense shall yet be paid 


Daily the promise le made good | 
The soft earess eve Words ean prove 
How fondly turns the baby's heart 
Towards one that eeeme ite all of lovee 
The toueh of tiny dimpled hands, 
The brightening emilee that come and go, ‘ 
The kiss, the pattering little feet, 
The fret prayer murmured soft and low, 


Then comes the hour when He recalls 
The truest in troeet kindnoes given, 
And takes the dear one trained for Him 
Before we reach the gate of heaven 

To know that we here lead ite etepe 
Thos surely to a brighter home, 
That never in life's tangled pathe 
Ita weary feet perplexed shall roam 


We take the last kies, aa the fret, 
And fold the hands we clasped in prayer, 
While angels set thelr seal of pence 
Upon the brow unlined by care, 
Then kneel, with trustful, pationt hearta, 
The conflict with our anguish won, 
And way, " My Father, here I bring 


The blessed work Thou gavest, done,” 


Doubt not that the reward ts eure, 
A mintatry to thee begina, 
Aud from the Comforter this faith 
The earnest of repayment brings 
Hereafter, when the household baud 
la gathered where no links are riven, 
Our glad and grateful hearts shall own 
Mure than “our wages’ has been given 
A.ion B, Maven, 


BECOMING COLORS, 


We have just met with «till anether collection of hints 
with regard to the selection of colors, the neglect of which 
makes #0 many Ili-dresved and gaudy-looking women, 
The authority is excellent, M. Chevreul, who bas devoted 
an entire chapter to the toilet, in bis Laws of Contrast of 
Color." 

Ho frat oatablishes certain distinctions; that of the two 
types known as brunette and blonde; that of the Juxta- 
position of the articles of toilet, whether pertaining to the 
hair or to the complexion; and that of modifications of the 
complexion, by colored rays emanating from the head 
drow, and which, being reflected on the ekin, tinge it with 
their pecullar color, He sayat— 

*' Tosered cannot be put in contrast with even the roal- 
oat complexions without cansing them to lose some of their 
freshness, Rorered, maroon, and light erimeon have the 
serious disadvantage of rendering the complexion more or 
lows groon, It in necessary, then, to eeparate the rose from 
the «kin, In some manner; and the elimplest manner of do 
ing thie la to edge the draperies with a border of thulle, 
which produces the effect of gray by the mixture of white 
threads, which re@ect light, and the lpteretions, whieh a! 
sorb it} there le also a mintare of wht and shade, which 
recalls the effect of gray, like the effect of & eneementw h- 
dow viewed al & great distance, Dark red ia leen oljeo 
tlonable for certain complexions than rore-red, beenuee, 
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being higher than the latter, It tends to Impart whiteness 
to them, In consequence of contrast of tone, 

Dalieate yroen |a, on the contrary, favorable to all fale 
compiexions which are deflelent ln rose, and which may 
Thut 


lt le not ae favorable to complexions that are more red than 


have more imparted to them without diead vantage 


roay 

Yellow imparts violet to a fale ekin, and in thie view it 
ln lowe favorable than the delloate green, To brunettes, on 
the contrary, tle becoming 

Hine lmparte orange, which combines favorably with 
white, and the light feeh Unte of fale complexions, which 
have already & more or lows determined that of this eolor 
nh thie enee jue 


Hine le thus eultable to moat blondes, and 


tifles ite reputation It will not sult branetios, since they 
have already too much of orange 
Orange le too brilliant to be elewant! It makes falr com 


plexions blue, whitens those which have an orange Unt, 


and wives a green hue to those of @ yellow Unt 

Lustroless white, such as cambria muslin, assorte well 
with a fresh complexion, of which it relieves the rose co 
lor; but it le unsuitable to complexions which have a dis 
agreeable tint, beewuse white always exalts all colors by 
raising thelr tone; consequently it is unsullable to those 
skins whieh, without having this disagreeable at, very 
nearly approach it 

Very light white draperies, anch aa muslin or lace, ap- 
pear more gray than white, We must thus regard every 
white drapery which allows the light to pass through its 
interstices, and which ls only apparent to the eyes by the 
surface opposed to that which receives incident light 

Black draperies, by lowering the tone of the colors with 
which they are in juxtaposition, whiten the skin; but if 
the vermilion or rosy parts are somewhat distant from the 
drapery, it will follow that, although lowered in tone, they 
appear relatively to the white parts of the skia contiguous 
to the same drapery redder than If not contiguous to the 


black." 


HOUSE GARDENING—No, &, 
CUT FLOWERS AGAIN, 


A vaniery of natural objects, whea properly managed, 
may be made Into graceful receptacles for these floral trea- 
sures, For lastance, a conch shell, placed on a high tripod 
or ball table, and many more might be enumerated 

Aa to the kind of flowers best adapted to artificial pre 
eorvation In water, chrysauthemume deserve the fret place 
Bouquets of these flowers will remain perfectly fresh and 
beautiful for a fortaight; and there appears to be some 
preserving virtue in thelr juices, which not only prevents 
thelr own decay, but helps to hinder the decay of other 
Gowers when mingled with them, We have kept a vase 
of them for ten days without changing the water<loving 
mattoreand find it perfeetly 


to experiment tn such 


free from all oder but the aromatic scent peeullar to the 
plant, and this, In epite of the presence of the last two 
that till the 


month, and which by themeelves would have rendered « 


dahlias Hnyered vigil week of Christmas 
room offensive if left in the same water for two days, It 
ie thie quality in the chrysanthemum that makes It eo ase 
ful and charming an appendage to the toilet, The flowers 
may be made into a wreath, or worn otherwise la the hair 
during 4 long evening, without losing thelr purity or bright 
Hees, oF exhibiting any tendency to droop; and weall know 
how much fresher ia the effect of real dowers eo worn than 
the moat exquisite productions of Constantine or Mitehell, 

Tt le worth observing, that nearly all rayed flowers retala 


shel beauty in water longer than most other kinds, The 
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foverfow will preserve the eriep whiteness of ite buttonlike 
flowers nearly or quite ae long as the ebrysanthemum, 
probably owing to the presence of similar aromatic quall- 
tea; but the golden stare of the common eoreopela, the 
Chinaenetor (the brilliant fowerheadea of which remain 
quite freeh when the stem hae aetually decomposed), 
hawk weeds, jncohma, shaea, and many others of the com 
posite tribe possess the fealty of lasting long ln water 
Nearly all the bulbonsrooted piante timpart thie virtne to 
thelr fora, progeny, the hyacinth, tulip, nareleeus, snow 
drop, and various lillew exiet well la water; so do the 
U uk, 
host of other eweet-sconted aud lovely perennials, and all 


aweetwililam, wallflower, seablous, phlon, and a 


the longer If the old-fashioned eprig of southeru wood of 
rosemary be mingled with them, 

Ouly a very few of the extensive family of annuala are 
good towers for the table; they part rapidly with thelr 
The 


delicious mignonette, however, must be absolved on both 


beauty, aud are, with rare exceptions, scentions, 
points, If the water in which It is placed te changed fre 

quently, it will remain fresh for a considerable time; but 
if this be neglected, even for a day, It revenges the jnatten 

tion by throwing off exhalations of the moat disagreeable 
nature, and which are only to be got rid of by sacrificing 
the entire contents of the vane, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1, Carpet Motha.We fod that ground pepper, plentt 
fully sprinkled about the edges of carpets, will prevent 
them, in a great measure at least, from the ravages of this 
destructive creature, 

2, Pearla and Topas,—Pearla are valued according to 
their «ize, roundness, and purity of lustre, Topas ie the 
third order of gema after the diamond, It is transparent, 
and a beautiful yellow or gold color, very hard, und takes 
a fine polish, It is found in the Iudies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Peru, and Bohemia, and js known in commerce by the 
names Oriental, Brazilian, and Saxon topaz, The Oriental 
ones are moat esteemed ; thelr color borders on the orange; 
those of Peru are softer, but their color nearly the same, 
Those of Madagascar were in much esteem, but are now 
little valued. 
are factitious ones, which to the eye do not appear inferior 


The topaz is easily counterfeited, and there 


to the natural ones, Topas consists of silex, alumina 
The ancients ascribed great 
In the 


It ap- 


carbonate of lime, and iron, 
virtues to the topaz, which are now discredited 
118th Pealm there ise mention made of the topas, 
pears to be the true chryaolite of the ancienta, 

5. Oheap Furniture, We cannot too earnestly presenpon 
young housekeepers the advantages of choosing really good 
furniture, even If it la the most expensive at fret, They 
will fad, at the dear coat of experience, that It ls the cheap 
oat in the ead, Things that look very well may be afforded 
ata low price, because little time and pains have been ex 
pended on them, New 
York has been conducted by the same Mmily for two gene 


One of the beat establishments in 
rationseewaixty years ja allea remarkable thing ta this 
country, Where every one makes it a point to be ashame! 
of bie father's business, They have a large lumberyard 
out of town, where the wood weed tn the establishment ia 
sensoned several years before being made up, They now 
have wood which has been seasoned twenty years, After 
it ie sufficiently seasoned, it le brought to the manufetory 
in the elty, and fret dried by hot alr, The designer then 
takes it, and marke out hie patterns; next It goes to the 
carver, an4 from him to the varnleher, Pour conte ave 
put on, and esbeequently rubbed off, to make the surfiee 
perfectly smooth, Four more coats are then put on, eight 
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coats In all, when it goes to the rubbing-room, where it ts 
rubbed with pumlce-stone; thea the ninth and fluishing 
cvat la applied, after which it le polished with rotten-atone 
and ia Complete, Buch workmanship le made to last, and 
cannot be afforded for the price that cracking, splitting, 
pine-backed articles could well be furnished for, 

4, Old Corntoes.—It would not pay to have old cornices 
rogilt, as they are more or leas battered, allowing it could 
be done, Vor dining-rooma, libraries, and bed-chambers, 
it la & very good and cheap way to paiat them over a dark 
brown with common paint; any one oan do it; one light 
coat shows a little of the gilding beneath, in spaces, and 
gives the effect of bronse; a darker coat, and black walnut 
carving is well imitated, This le a domestic plan worth 
kuowlng, for fy-stained gilding is as bad as shabby flnery, 





Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


_ —- 





eee ee - 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
Jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Kilitrens of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
eommisswue for any who may desire \t, with the charge of 
& small percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autuma bonnets, materials for dresses, Jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, man- 
tillas, And mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, a* well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given, 

Orders, accompanted by checka for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the eare of L. A, Godey, Bag, 

No order will be attended to unless the money ta frat 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur tn remitting, 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by @ note of the height, complexion, and general atyle of 
the person, on which much depends in cholee. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Byans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T, White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelphia, 

When goods are ordered, the fixhions that prevall here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final, 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner-dress, a richly printed organdie, The 
skirt is covered by short flounces, a style rather in advance 
of the double skirt, for thin materials; the sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond ; the corsage plain and high, with 
a fichu of the same material, Sash of broad white ribbon, 
with an edge to correspond with the organdie. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting-dress of bardge Anglaise; the bar or 
figure in purple, on a white ground; the trimming ts a 
green ribbon, box-plaited ; plisse d voille plaid on each side 
of the upper skirt. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with 
grass, and the pendent flowers of the Ragged Robina. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white tafleton, with double 
skirt, looped up by a cordon of fine flowers and foliage, 
extending from the left shoulder across the coreage, whieh 
is in Grecian plaits. Wreath of the same for the heir, 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress of plain white organdie, The 
ekirt in narrow founces, the edge of each having a puff 








through which a ribbon is drawn, Culche peigne onp for 
the hair, of black net, with bouquets of piuk dalsies at the 
bide, 


BUMMER BONNETS, 
(See engravings, page 102.) 

No. 1.—Bonnet of plain white straw, of a very fine 
quality, effectively trimmed with black velvet and roves; 
the curtala is of black silk, and the strings of Diack ribbon, 
figured with small wheat-oars in gold color; on the right, 
& bouquet of full blown roses without leaves, aud mingled 
with grasa, 

No, 2.—Bonnet of gray chip; the trimming a wreathed 
cordon of cheallie, a bright #hade of wroseille, with tassels 
to correspond, Narrow, dowble curtain Of groweilie ilk, 


MONTHLY REPORT FROM GENIN'S BAZAAR 
(See engraving, paye 101.) 

In the second room, or saloon, we find the department 
from whieh our report for the month is selected; it is on 
the left aa you go towards the robe department, llustrated 
last month, and here we fad all manner of outfits for boys 
Who have Just escaped the petticoat age, and are not yet 
large enough for plain Jackets and trowsers, Every mother 
kuows the diflioully of arranging the dress of youngsters 
at this period, so as to distinguish them from their «lsters 
on the one hand, and from monkeys on the other; #o that 
we are sure of giving acceptable hints in our selections, 

The second gure will be the one first in demand tn 
emerging from babyhood, as it le at once tasteful and sensl- 
ble, as well as easily imitated from the design, The sack 
is of white pigué or Marseilles, with an embroidery of 
white or colored braid in applique; a cordelior confines it 
at the walet; the cape, a circle with small collar, is the 
same in material and trimming, and by its addition a pretty 
street dress is complete, It may be madein any summer 
or winter material generally |o use, with or without em- 
broidery, 

Figure 3 may appropriately come next, and is intended 
for the very warm weether we are jast now usually ex- 
periencing. The trowsers are of nankeen, or white, or 
buff Jean, with a needle-work embroidery, in white, fol- 
lowing the seams and waistband, The little waist or shirt 
is composed of alternate rows of white cambrie puffs and 
inserting; @ narrow edge of work around the neck aud 
sleeves, 

Figure 4 is atunic dress, very much worn, and expecially 
suited to the coming fall and winter season, when made in 
heavy materials, It consists of a skirt, shirt like that in 
Fig. 1, and @ loose jacket with open sleeves ; the scarf may 
or may hot be worn about the walst, Seoteh hat in Leg- 
horn, witha plume, Needle-worked trowsers. 

Figure 1 i « shirt waist, which may be worn without 
any over-jacket or sack in very hot weather, and is usually 
made of linen, brilliante, ete. To avoid the trouble of fre- 
quent changes, washing, etc., a vest front of Marseilles, 
piqué, or some similar material is often sewed juside the 
front of the fly jacket in Figure 4. This tunic suit will be 
worn the coming season in black velvet, Irish poplin, plain 
cush meres, merinoes, ete., with bands of plaid silk, poplin, 
or velvet; the cap being of black velvet also, with a bright 
band of tartan and black plume. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 
Tuowr who are to be seen at home in the two cities that 
give the lead to fashion and the title to our article are 
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dressing a lightly as possible the present month, One 
soon On every hand lawns, organdion, the various alk, or 
slik and eotton, alik and woollen theses, ae to dress, and 
for mantles the musiins, baréges, and laces we have already 
deveribed, Donnete are of fine eplit straw, chip, erape, 
érinoline, and nee, of two or three of these materials com- 
Kvery one does aa little visiting a possible, and as 
little shopping, It le the height of the season for staying 
at home, Ja raral distrieta, on the contrary, and at all 
eummer fesorte, Whether mountains, lakes, eprings, oF 
sounide, guyety and pretty toilets are the order of the day 
Hefore commencing our chapter on evening: dress, the uenal 
aud eeaconable topic for this month, we make a special 
nite of travellingedress for the preseut temperature 
Nothing can be neater of more comfortable than the 


bined 


quletly-toned China foulards for a dress and cape, or man 
tle, They ave, moreover, economical, being durable and 
washable, the latter a epeelality with thie style of silka; 
it should be done with eold seapauda, however, and very 
little fue soap at that; and this loformation we get from 
" Pouutalu's," @ reliable authority 

The latest novelty iu travelling bonnets te also «ilk, 
those very flue chequed Preach foularda, or glae #, made 
up lute drawn bats, very light aad cool, Drown and wh.te, 
biue aud white, ete, ete, are the colors, relieved by con- 
trastiog ribbons ln the cap and strings, Genin has intro. 
duced these ladylike and tasteful additions to a travelling 
tuilet 

Aud now, mupposing ourselves transported to some fash- 
towable watering-place, let us see what is worn there, 
The coquettinh pelynolrs and morning-caps we have already 
noted; and the organdies, glac’s, aud robes of various 
names, chiefly iu use fur the midday toilet, we have alo 
remarked upon from time to me, as they were la the 
eourse of preparation, Kven\ag-dress is quile distinet from 
these, that is, the ball or party dress required for the 
weekly gatherings at your own hotel and those to which 
you are lnvited by your friend at the opposition house 

Let the younger ladies study, first of all, simplicity, 
The present style, la vlerge, or infant's walet—that ia, a 
low, full corsage, gathered in fan shape at the belt-<is the 
moat sullable for aug under twenty, while the older belles 
may more appropriately adopt the one, aud two, aud three 
polat corsages, which will give slendernens to their well 
developed Ayures, Lat vterge wulle beat the roundness and 
plumpness of early youth, aad the nash, which ta ite in 
dispensable accompaniment, le ite appropriate badge, The 
werk and arme uncovered la both atyles, of course, a de 
tmnad of all eveningalvess at present, Many may require 
the alight drapery of thulle tucker, of sleeves odalleque, 
which is aot only allowable, but in many inetances ludie 
ponmble to good taste, A fichu, euch as we have given 
from time to time, le more desirable the present season 
than the lnee jacket in vouue last year, Puflings, tucks, 
and heme of thalle aad musiia are heightened ia all in- 
stances by a rivbon drawa beneath, and bows, streamers, 
ete, of piak, bine, purple, gold-color, ete, ete, ornament all 
laces and embroidery \ntended for full dress, The square 
tuckers are very youthful whee thus ornamented, aud are 
more and more lu favor 

Vor young ladies, evening dreases of worked muslin are 
again Worn, One or (wo have lately been made with dow 
Die skirts, and they are worn over silk lips of some bright 
hue, ae plak, blue, mauve, ete, The eorsages are in folda, 
and not nafiequenatly the Kinpress scarf ls wore with a dress 
of thin deseription, The searf should be of the same evlor 
ae the alip 

Dresses of white thalle, trimmed with pat or boulllons, 
the pul) having emal!l rovebuds luterepersed here and 
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there, are also very youthful and fresh; forget-menot, 
daisies, and violets are aleo used in the same way, The 
plain bright shades of glacd silka, plak, blue, ete., ate also 
mach worn, draped with white or black thulle, and 
trimmed with bloade of Valenciennes, or light black point, 
Cause, of gause muslin, white telimmed with coral, and 
the best plain shades, is a rival of tarleton for lightness 
and grace, 

A white tarleton dress covered with narrow founces, 
each having a narrow black velvet ribbon on the edge, ts 
4 very stylish affair, The waistband and shoulder-kaots 
(whieh by the way are greatly in favor) are both of black 
velvet, the first fastened by & small steel buckle, The 
headdress is three tufte of black velvet, placed on velvet 
eros bandas, one to the left of the bandeau, and the others 
forming & edohe peigne behind, 

No, 2 of our selection ts a dress of bright yellow thalle 
covered with a tunic and looped up at the sides by bunches 
of hops with maroon velvet foliage, The sleeves are two 
large veils of thulle which leave the arm completely bare, 
and the headdress consists aleo of long thulle barbes encap- 
ing from a edehe peigne bow intermixed with velvet foliage 
and tufts of hopa 

No, 5. A thalle dress with six skirts, all raised dla Pom 
padour by large bouquets of Parma violets with trails of 
the same, The body, entirely covered with wreaths, was 
fustened by a large bouquet of violets, aud the headdress, 
of the same flowers, was round, with trails hanging down 
on the neck, The whole of this parure of flowers was doe 
to the talent of Mme. Bonler-Cherre, and the dress came 
from Gagelin's, & house long known for ite influence ia 
giving the tone to fashions, 

** Henddrenes for balls,” anys that unimpeachable au- 
thority, the Moniteur, “are nearly always round, but 
much fuller behind and at the sides than in front, They 
are generally a mixture of velvet, gold and silver ribbon, 
pearls, and even diamonds, 

‘We have soon at Mme, Bonlor Cherre's some exquisite 
rovilies of pearla with gold buckles, long plate of velvet 
jutermixed with chatnettes, crescents, and gold stara, whieh 
are scattered about the balr tn a thousand different mane 
ners; coronets of tinted follage with pendants of fame 
color velvet, gold tassels, and green stones; others of red 
verbena with branches of white heath, A edche petgne of 
Diack ribbon surrounded by torsades; gold cordellére with 
taesele and pendants aleo of gold} wreaths of foliage with 
colored buckles, A Bamecolor foliage with a cordon of 
gold beads Hed on the right aide and filling in two limp 
rows behind; Hine pertwinkles surrounded by a gold tor 
sade tied on the right and ending In two handsome tassels, 
A yreen velvet loreade, fastened at lntervale by gold agrafos 
with a long bow very low on the right-hand side, and 
branches of aquatic fowers, white and lilac, on the left 
side; roses of different colors with green acorns; small 
fauey flowers laid on the forehead and covered by tated 
foliage, the whole enciveled by @ toreade tied on the right 
in large bows with long ends; while narciesuses with 
bunches of gold grapes; othere fame color, with green 
grapes; lastly, a quantity of birds of the most brilliant 
hues and mont delicate forma," 

The mont elegant sortie de bal that has come under our 
notices in of white cashmere bordered by five rows of cherry 
velvet mixed with black and graduated in width and shade; 
the widest and darkest te at the bottom of the garment, 
and the varroweat and lightest on the pointed collar which 
presents the same pattern at top, The long sleeves ending 
in pointe reach almost as low aa the burnous ltsell, and the 
flationed hood te ornamented with tassels of cherry wik 
aud balls of black chenille, Vaauion, 
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THE CORDOVAN. 


(From the establishment of G. Baopis, 6) Canal Bireet, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voror, from actual articles 
of costume.) 





We have tne gratification of spreading before our fair friends one of the most elegant modes which has ever graced 
our pages, It laa pardessus, made of the richest black taffeta, of the heaviest fabric, The upper portion of this garmen’ 
sete well to the figure, opening with a surplice front. A magalficent velvet passementerie, with a massive fringe, enriched 
by falls of chenille balls, at \otervals, forme a bretelle front; at the back it is carried across from shoulder to shoulder, 
forming a V shape. The skirt ls formed of reversed plaits, very broad, which at the back, instead of being sewed Gut at 
the waist, are tacked only at each corner, where there is placed a chenille star, from which a tiny tassel fulle as from a 
calyx; the stuff thus left unconfined (the edge being trimmed, however, with a ball passementerie, which also adorns 
the front edwes) falls in small, transverse folds, like miniature curtain drapery Upon the sides, three of the plait« are 
carried up ulmost to the shoulder, bat are confined at the level of the elbow, and thus the upper portion ferme puffs, which 
give somewhat the appearance of sleeves to the garment, and are not only a novel but a most exquisite addition to the 
beauty of this article of apparel. la front of the folds there is an opening for the arma, There are velvet ornaments with 
neat tassels placed on the faces of the piait on the armas and the front of the cloak. A trimming, similar to that which 
furme the bretelles, adoras the plaits near the bottom, at the buek, which is not carried further than the third plait of the 
sides. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 
From Guxin's Bazaar, 507 and 613 Broadway, New York. 
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CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT, 


(See description, page 287.) 
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BRODERIE FOR A SKIRT. 
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AUTUMN BONNETS. 

















EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL OR MERINO, 
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HANGING FLOWER BASKET, 


(See description, page 208,) 
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LAMP FAIRY. 
(See desoription, page 203.) 








BEAD NET FOR THE HAIR. 
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FANCY PLAIT FOR VELVET. 
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